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ABETRTISING PAGTS EXVOVED 


. . » and when we came to this 
spot we lingered, for each of us was 
moved by different emotions. 

““My first view of a mountain,” said 
one. “‘I have always longed to stand 
on top of a mountain where I can 
survey the four corners of the world.” 

“Give me the level plains,” said 
he who was reared on a Fain. ““Those 
mountains seem barren to me.” 
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CALIFORNIANS, INCORPORATED 


“But why are you looking at the 
plains and the mountains,” said she, 
“when before you is spread the lovely 
flower-decked branches of these plum 
and cherry trees?” 

And so in our small group each of 
us was looking at the same scene 
with different eyes—each one enjoy- 
ing, but how different were the things 
which we saw!—ZAZ. C. H. 
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, are many lovely secrets told in the thirty days 
of June. There are the secrets you learn at evening when 
you sit and watch the dusk enfold your flowers. Then you 
have leisure to ponder some of the mysteries of growth. 
The fragrances come like pleasant messages. The night- 
Hying insects, some with a glow of light and others with 
satiny white wings, glide among the flowers and seem to 
increase the quietness and peace of our gardens. 

How many secrets the garden holds! But if I were 
to tell you these things they would no longer be secrets, for 
these secrets one must learn for himself. 


June brings the rose shows. You watch your buds and 
fear that the best ones will be past their beauty at the time 


of the show. You cut the stems long, even at the expense of 


harming the future growth of the plant. You place the roses 
in the refrigerator the night before the show. How few flowers 
you seem to have! 

“How lovely they looked in the garden,” 
now I haven’t anything fit to show. Why, the loveliest 
Golden Emblem has a frightfully short stem. Frau Karl 
Druschki has a hundred blooms, but not one of them is as 
good as | want.” 

But rose shows are made by such persons as you and I. 
Each of us must bring the 


you say, “but 


ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


The living quarters were just back of a little shop in which one 
could buy sausage, groceries, farm seeds, and almost every- 
thing, for this was reall the leading emporium of the hamlet. 

On the wall of my room in this quaint German village 
there hung a cross-stitched motto which bore these words: 


“Der Mensch braucht ein Platzchen and war’s noch so klein 
Von dem er kann sagen, ‘Sieh, dies ist mein. 
Hier bleib ich. Hier lieb ich. Hier ruhe ich aus. 
Hier ist meine Heimat. Hier bin ich zu Haus.’”’ 


Translated, it means: 


One needs a little place, no matter how tiny, 
Of which one can say, “See, this is my own. 
Here I live. Here | love. Here I tarry. 

This is my house. Here am I at home.” 


I copied this lovely old sentiment and, finally, in my new 
home | have placed a cross-stitched motto of this same text 
on my bedroom wall. 


I SHALL never forget the first time I saw Tuberous Be 
gonias. They were growing on the north side of the Medical 
College in Ithaca, New York. The large, bright-colored 
flowers seem so exotic that 
one can hardly believe that 





best flowers we have. May- 
be you have never exhibited 
at a flower show and don’t 
know the fun of being a 
winner. Rose shows are not 
made of excuses; they are 
interesting only when every- 
one cuts and brings his 
roses, for, being a part of a 
show always adds a great 
deal to your enjoyment of it. 
The most provoking visitor 
to the shows is the one who 
comes empty handed and 
remarks that he has at 
home much larger flowers 
with longer stems. 


garden. 


red friend, the Damask. 


not blushed enough. 


Moss. 
of Flowers. 
_ “You are beautiful,” 
fragrance is wonderful.” 
“T am unhappy. 
TWELVE years ago I | ['wigh T really were, All ve 
visited a nursery where I ‘ 
saw a lovely Moss Rose. I 
asked its name and was told 
that it was called the Cha- 
peau de Napoleon, or the 
Hat of Napoleon. Never had 
I seen such mossy loveli- 
ness. I begged several buds 
to take home, and placed 
them in a box which con- 


“Never 
they are my whole world.” 


“How beautiful it all is!” 
may I remain?” 


The Despairing Rose 
| ANOTHER PLant LEGEND] 


AN OLD-FASHIONED Rose of a hundred leaves stood in a 
It was unnoticed because its color was faded. 
reared its head higher that it might be seen, but the gardener 
passed it by, always choosing its clear pink neighbor or its deep 


“IT have striven for height and fragrance, but my cheek is 
I am discouraged,” 
losing its strength, it bent toward the earth. 

For a long time the face of the Rose rested upon a bed of 
How the Moss longed for a word with the Queen 


modestly 


Day by day I stand in the garden, but I am 

“You think that I am beautiful; 

All roses are expected to be charming.” 
“You are beautiful, but think of me. 

me up to see my beauty, and not only that, you see the world 

from your lofty height, but I merely creep along the earth.” 
“Have you never seen the earth from above?” 

,” said the Moss, “I can just look up into your leaves; 


“Let me show you a bigger world,” 
And so the Moss grew cautiously over the bud of the Rose 
and the next morning it was lifted up for a peep of the sunrise. 
exclaimed the Moss. 


wemrease 
they can be grown so easily. 
Give them a shaded place 
in leafmold soil, but be sure 
to supply ample moisture 
thru the summer. 


Daily it 
Don’t you wish that you 
> could name a flower? I like 
the way the Japanese people 
name flowers—some of their 
names are almost poem-pic- 
tures. For instance, there is 
an iris known as Moonlit 
Waves; a certain crab apple 
is named Smile-of-a-star; 
and what we know as the 
Scheidecker Crab is called 
The-modest-maiden by the 
Orientals. 

Then consider the names 
which the Germans give 
plants—the primrose is the 
Key-of-heaven; the English 
Daisy is Massliebchen, \iter- 
ally, a Bit-of-treasure; the 
pansy is the Stepmother. 

The French call the Ar- 


meria, or thrift, by the 


said our Rose, and, 


said the Moss, “and your 


No one stops to pick 


said the Rose. 


“How long 


tained a few white roses Just then the gardener passed and noticed A name of Turf-of-olympus, 
which my Mother wore in the + pied 2p pes lest the Moss 4 and the Ginkgo has the 
her hair when she was mar- — € picked off and thrown to the ae] charming name of Arbre aux 


ried. 


, it was spoiling the Rose. 
But the memory of the oe Rati F 


soil; and the Moss trembled, believing that XA ot. 
But the gardener st 
seemed pleased at the appearance of the 


Quarante Ecus — Tree - of - 
forty-coins, from the char- 


Moss Roses lingered. One Rose; he dug the soil about it tenderly. (7 acteristic of its leaves turn- 
evening I felt a desire to “Well, well,” he said, “that is a mossy “1 in ing a lovely gold in the fall. 
express my version of their rose.” ; Oy * I would like to call the 
origin, so i wrote “The De- “Stay with me always,” whispered the ~ (4 ” Salpiglossis the Paisleyflow- 
spairing Rose,” which you Rose to the little Moss, “Did he not call P LAC er, or Mosaicflower, because 
find on this page. Twelve me a Moss Rose? GALVO of its varied colors and the 
years I have treasured this ae blushing fh)” oss veining of its petals. We call 


little secret which only the 
Moss Rose and I seemed to 
know; now I tell it to you. 


citement and hasever 
since continued to do 
so. In compliment to 
the Moss, the Rose 
opensslowly andtries — > 
Ir WAS in the little town to allow the mossto 

of Gerlebogk, Germany, at 
the parental home of my 
good friend Walter Engel. 








cover its bud as long c n® 
as possible. e 


the splendid perennial Arte- 
misia lactifora by the name 
of ph (a bad-sound- 
ing name). I would call it 
the Milky ‘Spray-of-the-sea 
or the Green-white Mist. 
Let the poets name the 
flowers and the scientists 
name the bugs.—A. C. H. 
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Wuen He and She agreed to join hands 
for life they vowed to join heads in plan- 
ning a place to live in. . . to go slowly 
. . . to take the advice of experts at 
critical points (Bob’s architect friend, 
for instance) ... to make a little home 
of no regrets. 

They don’t know yet how wise they 
were, but they will. For no home is so 
modest in cost as not to require quality 
at essential points. No home so richly 
furnished as to hide critical defects. 

Every house is a character study of its 
owners. And perhaps no part tells more, 
even to casual callers, than the bath- 
rooms. Here your choice of equipment 
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The enameled lavatory has hooded overflow and anti- 
splash rim. Octachrome fittings on all fixtures accent 
the harmony of the Merroro.itan Ser. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 


1 Kohler designs are decorative, sig- 
nificant, correct. 

2 Kohler enamel is smooth, hard, fused 
with an everlasting bond. 

3 Kohler vitreous china is armored with 
an even, lustrous, lasting glaze. 

4 Kohler colors are soft, pleasing pastels. 
The white is a pure white. 

5 Kohler metal fittings match the fixtures 
in character and in quality. 

6 Kohler materials are the finest—Kohler 
workmanship most careful. 

7 Kohler products of this year are next 
year’s new ideas in plumbing. 

8 Kohler quality extends to kitchen and 
laundry. 

9 Kohler quality costs no more... and 
saves money later. 

10 Kohler products are handled by quali- 
fied plumbers. 

11 Backed by an entire community... 


beautiful Kohler Village. 


A HOUSEFUL OF YOUNG 





% MATCHED BEAUTY IN 


A new idea exclusive with Kohler... . When 
you specify the Merropo.itan Set shown 
above you get complete unity of effect in the 
bathroom, and at modest cost. Each piece 
has the same motif and matching details. 
Notice the beveled edges, the convenient, 


* 
IDEAS...AND OLD 


IDEALS 














PLUMBING FIXTURES 


wide flat rims and the plain surfaces through- 
out. Three-piece sets in this series, complete 
with chromium-plated fittings and ready to 
install, range in cost from $208 to $269. 
Other sets are available in a variety of sizes 
and models to suit all types of homes. 





and the care you give it reveal your 
beliefs on how a civilized person should 
live. Here, taste and training speak 
plainly for themselves. 

You will find Kohler fixtures and fit- 
tings in the homes of ultra-particular 
people. You will find them in houses 
built by architects for their own use... 
in the homes of builders, contractors, 
where experience has 
shown that the finest plumbing is always 
the best investment. 


real estate men 


Some of the reasons you can see. In 
good design, in softer and clearer colors, 
in finer finish, in accurate detail and 
perfect harmony. But back of all these 
is the craftsman care that makes each 
Kohler product a sound, enduring thing. 
Kohler quality is built in, from surface 
to center. And the results are yours, 
for life, in beauty and good 
service and safety. 

When you plan bathrooms, 
washrooms, kitchen, laundry 
—plan all-Kohler jobs. The 
working parts must work! 
Kohler faucets and valves and 
drains are made of tough, rust- 
less brass. T hey ha ve fe wer 





and stronger units. Their action is easy, 
positive, sure. Their use avoids costly 
failures later. 

Don’t forget that fine plumbing always 
Saves money. The very best costs little 
more than the doubtful, dangerous kind 
. . . cuts running expenses . . . saves 
the time and trouble of repair work 
. . » increases property values. Besides 
paying regular dividends of comfort, 
ease and pride. 

Ask your architect and plumbing con- 
tractor to help you compare the quality, 
and the costs. Estimates will show that 
all-Kohler installations are well within 
the figure allowed. Once your decision 
is made, be sure to get what you want 
by seeing the name Kohler in the speci- 
fications—and by finding the same 
name on each piece and part when 
installed. 

Your copy of an interesting 
new booklet on modern home 
plumbing and its planning will 
be mailed on request. Write for 
it now, using the coupon below. 
eee Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wisconsin. Makers of 


Kohler Electric Plants. 








KOHLER or KOHLER 


LOOK FOR THE KOHLER MARK ON EVERY FIXTURE AND FITTING 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Please send me your new illustrated booklet D-6, which will help 


Name 





me plan BEAUTIFUL AND DUTIFUL BATHROOMS AND KITCHENS, 








Address. 








See Advertising Index, page 111 
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What to Do in June 


Harry R. O’Brien, “The Dirt Gardener” 


Northern Half of Country 


By THIS time the bulk of preparation 
and planting is done from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

The annual battle against the bugs and 
weeds is on, so order up the reserves and 
lay down a barrage of spraying, dusting, 
watering, and cultivating. 

Transplant shortly after a good rain and 
shade for a few days. Cultivate as soon as 
ground is fit after transplanting. 

Continue making additional sowings of 
beans, sweet corn, beets, and lettuce in the 
vegetable garden. 

Watch cabbage plants for the green cab- 
bage worm. Control by dusting once a week 
or after each rain with 1 part arsenate of 
lead or calcium arsenate mixed with 5 parts 
of hydrated lime or flour. 


Dust your cantaloupes and cucumbers, to 
control the cucumber beetle, with 1 part 
arsenate of lead to 20 parts gypsum. You 
can buy this under trade names. 

Iris can be dug, divided, and reset any 
time after blooming is over, up to October. 
The sooner it is done the better chance iris 
have to make root systems before winter. 

To control aphids or plant lice and also 
leafhoppers on roses, spray with 14% tea- 
spoontuls of nicotine sulphate to 1 gallon 
of water in which 1 cubic inch of soap has 
been dissolved; or spray with pyrethrum- 
extract spray; or dust with nicotine dust. 

Give established lawns, perennials, and 
roses an application of plant food. 

In applying these chemical plant foods or 
fertilizers to growing plants, never get any 
on the leaves or stalks. If you are putting it 
on grass, wet it thoroly at once. 


FREQUENTLY cultivate all shrubbery, 
perennials, annuals, vegetables, iris, peonies, 
dahlias, gladiolus, and asparagus, espe- 
cially after every rain. 

Prune spring-blooming shrubs, such as 
Forsythia, lilacs, Flowering Almond, and 
Philadelphus. 

If you have vegetables, perennials in 
nursery beds, annuals in the cutting gar- 
den, you can take care of them faster if 
you have a wheel hoe. 

After tulips are thru blooming, cut off 
bloom stalks to prevent spread of disease. 

When iris and peonies are in bloom is the 
best time to select the new ones you want 
to buy. Iriscan be moved anytime. Make up 
your peony order for fall buying. 

Apply summer mulching to roses, snrub- 
bery; and other plants. Peatmoss is handiest 
for the average city and suburban gardener. 
It is neat-looking, easy to apply, and does 
not contain weed seeds. Your seedstore or 
nursery will deliver it. 

South Dakota and northwestern Iowa 
gardeners should visit the South Dakota 
State Rose Garden, Sioux Falls. 


ANOTHER sowing of annual seeds can be 
made at once in a seedframe to furnish 
plants for late bloom, especially zinnias, 
snapdragons, and Calendulas. 

Tulips and narcissus can be moved and 
reset elsewhere as soon as they are thru 
blooming. In digging and dividing, wait 
until the leaves turn yellow. 

When sweet-williams are thru blooming 
pull out and fill in their places with potted 
or thrifty seedling annuals or chrysanthe- 
mums. Snapdragons and China-asters are 
good for this. 

Spray lilacs to control oyster-shell scale, 
using 1 pound of fish-oil soap, and 1 fluid 


ounce of 40 percent nicotine sulphate to 4 
gallons of water. 

If you expect to plant peonies in fall, get 
ground ready now by spading in well- 
rotted manure and grow a crop of annuals 
between now and peony-planting time. 

Some perennials, such as delphiniums and 
dahlias, often need staking. There is no 
need to stake tomatoes unless to save space. 

South Dakota gardeners note: Bulletin 
211 from the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Brookings, ‘““Weeds and Their Con- 
trol,” by Petry, is one of the best weed 
bulletins in print. Gardeners of other states 
send to your own experiment station. 


Southern California 


AFTER leaves of Watsonia have turned 
brown, cut the stems to the ground. 

Give chrysanthemum beds a good mulch 
of rotted manure or peatmoss. Many other 
plants thrive if mulched. 

Divide Bearded Iris at once or else wait 
until fall. 

Cut back plants of Nepeta mussini to get 
another crop of bloom. 

Seeds of vegetables as well as some annual 
flowers can still be sown, including Calen- 
dula, candytuft, late cosmos, African Mari- 
gold, nasturtiums, Portulaca, Salpiglossis, 
and vines. 


South 


WHEN the rainy season sets in, many 
trees, shrubs, evergreens that are balled- 
and-burlapped, palms, as well as tropical 
fruits, such as mango and avocado, can be 
safely transplanted. 

From early June to August 1 is the best 
time for making grass plantings. For Gulf 
scates, including Florida, Centipede Grass, 
grown from cuttings, is satisfactory in order 
to have a lawn in three to four months. 

Texas gardeners can have subirrigation 
with cypress-lath tile in the home garden. 

Bamboos can also be transplanted during 
the rainy season. 

Do not fertilize citrus trees after the 
middle of the month, advises an Alabama 
nurseryman. 


Pacific Northwest 


READ directions for the rest of the 
country, as many of suggestions elsewhere 
will apply here. 

Violas probably grow better here than 
anywhere else in the country—if you do 
your share, which is to supply water, ample 
fertility, and not let plants go to seed. 

Willamette Valley gardeners note: The 
pocket gopher found in the Valley is the 
largest and most destructive in Oregon. His 
name is Thomomys bulbiverous, which prob- 
ably means that he is fond of bulbs as well 
as other things. 

“Controlling Rodent and Other Small 
Animal Pests in Oregon,” by Gabrielson, is 
the title of Extension Bulletin 390 from the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. This 
tells how to get rid of pocket gophers, wood- 
chucks, and field mice. 

Washington gardeners who are laying 
out new homes in a suburban or open- 
country district should plan for a shelter 
belt to protect garden and home grounds. 
Best protection is secured when the wind- 
break is planted to extend at right angles 
to prevailing winds. 

Visitors to Portland note: You will visit 
the Rose Festival, of course. But see the 
famous public rose gardens. 








Diary of a 
Modern Eve 


Leah Hendricks 


June 3. “Now, all 
those things out 
there in your garden 
—you don’t have to 
do a thing to them, 
do you?” asked a 
house-to-house ped- 
dler of floor polish 
this morning. 

I looked out at 
our lusty young per- 
ennials. “Why, there’s staking and 
spraying—” I began—but no use! 
No one but a gardener would under- 
stand how I love “to do things” to 
them! 

Secretly, I have an enormous 
pride in my newly acquired staking 
technique. About three weeks ago 
we bought a bundle of natural bam- 
boo plant stakes in 6-foot lengths, 
and I use one of Peter’s hacksaws 
to cut whatever shorter lengths I 
want. Since I first learned to tie the | 
cord to the stake and then about the | 
plant stem, every- 
thing has looked 
spiffy. Cord like 
the mail carriers 
use seems just 
right for plant ty- 
ing because it has 
a soft finish. When 
it is too conspicuous I draw a length 
under my foot as I stand on muddy 
soil and the cord takes on a weath- 
ered and unassuming look in- 
stantly. 

After the floor-polish lady had | 
gone I went out to gloat over my | 
roses but was horrified to discover 
that some of their beautiful necks | 
were covered with ugly little bugs— | 
gray-green ones! 

“They’re aphids—plant lice,” 
came Aunt Alice’s calm voice over 
the phone when I appealed to her. 

“But I thought aphids were red!” 

“Oh, no. They can be red, black, | 
green, or gray, but a concentrated 
nicotine solution in strong soapsuds 
or one of the pyrethrum extracts 
will kill them all. Get a supply from 
the seedsman and follow directions. 
You can use my sprayer if you like, 
or a whiskbroom will do. And you’d 
better look at the under sides of 
your delphinium leaves and the 
flower heads of your columbines.” 

Sure enough! the creatures were 
there. So I whisked the spray about 
the garden the rest of the morning 
until every pest was washed off, 
suffocated, and drowned! 











June 5.1 sHou.p have been warned 
by Uncle David's 
-~@& 4 , twinkling eyes 
(i = %dch when he asked me 
7 this evening if I 
| knew how to plant 

a dahlia. 
“Why— [ Con- 
tinued on page 82 
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Tips for Two-Weeks Vacationists 


Where and how to go, what to do 


Frank J. Taylor 


OUR out of five of us are 
““two-weeks vacationists.” 
Fifty weeks in a row we 

—q labor at the old tread- 
mill, dreaming all the 
while of the fourteen days in which we 
may, fancy free, go where we want to 
vo, do what we want to do. 

What will it be this year? Where 
will we go? When will we go? How 
will we travel? When we start answer- 
ng these questions some of us find 
ourselves going around in a circle. 

The place to start is by asking 
yourself what you hanker most to do. 

If it is for woods and lakes, a 
anoe and a cabin under the trees, 
then look to Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Canada. 

If you yearn for mountain peaks, 
for trails, for camp fires, for wild ani- 
mals and for scenery, then think of 
the Rockies and the Sierra Nevada, 
notably the national-park areas. 

If you hunger for beaches, for bath- 
ing in the breaking surf, for the tang 
of sea air, then look to the Atlantic or 
Pacific shores. 

If you enjoy the colorful desert, 
with its strange and interesting wild 
life, its Indian lore and tinted canyons 
and cliffs, then heed the call of Utah, 
Northern Arizona, and New Mexico. 





A 
Lis 
— 


Ti lk place to go, if you can make the 
hoice, is the place that is entirely dif- 
ferent from where you’ve been all 
vear. | can think of vacationists who 
would find nothing more refreshing 
than two weeks in New York or Chi- 
cago, doing the sights and going toe 

theaters every night. 











But most of us will decide to spend 
our vacations out-of-doors, far from 
the city’s four walls. Most of us will 
pick a spot on a mountain, in the 
woods or at the beach, and the next 
question to pop is: ““ How shall I go— 
by train, plane, or motor car?” 

Many of us will decide to drive, 
tho, in the long run, for an extended 
trip and counting wear and tear on 
the car, motoring is not the most 
economical way to travel. A car has 
its advantages, tho. It makes you 
more mobile; you can travel more 
readily and see more and get about 
more easily. In fact, most of us are 
such habitual slaves to automobiles 
that we are lost without them. So, 
generally speaking, it is advisable to 
start the two-weeks vacation in your 
automobile. 


THE exceptions to this rule are 
these: When your choice is a vacation- 
land more than three-days drive from 
your home, or across a desert, or over 
a mountain range, you can ill afford 
the six or seven days it takes to get 
there and back by automobile. Rath- 
er than sacrifice one of your two 
precious weeks, take a train, or even 
a plane. Another thing to remember is 
that a long, hard drive leaves you 
tired when you get there, even more 
weary when you arrive back home. 

Wherever you go for an out-of- 
doors vacation, you have the choice 
of stopping at hotels, of patronizing 
cabin camps, or of unrolling your own 
bed and tent and camping out. Which 
will you choose? 

Hotels are [ Continued on page 93 
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Build, Rebuild, or Buy Now 


Business facts and trends show the wisdom of this course 


J. F. Carroll 


= is the best possible time to 
build, buy, or rebuild a home. The 
business trend shows the wisdom of 
this course, as will be pointed out. 
And in such times as these we all 
realize more than ever the importance 
of the home as a place of refuge from 
worries, a center of spiritual comfort, 
and, in short, the finest product of 
our civilization. 

The gardened home, the home 
adorned by the care of all the mem- 
bers of the family, is now recognized, 
more than ever, as a definite center of 
attraction. Its sentimental 


million in the number of depositors. 
As this is written there is being formed 
a gigantic nation-wide home-finance 
organization which will have $200, 
000,000 to lend at an attractive rate 
of interest, with a longtime payment 
plan. There are other evidences of an 
abundance of money which are equally 
encouraging. One interesting thing 
about periods of dull business is that 
money accumulates and builds up 
buying power. That is one sure sign 
of returning prosperity. 

This is the season of weddings. 


cost more now than it will later? 
Should we wait a while?” 
To these, and thousands of others, 
a practical word is in order. Since 
1926 building costs have steadily de- 
clined, being now only 85 percent as 
high as they were in 1926. Manufac- 
turers of building materials have had 
a hard time to stay in business and 
have cut prices to the very bone. 
Residential-building activity is al- 
ready showing very definite signs of 
a pick-up, and it will not be long 
alot the prices of building ma- 
: terial will also 











values have been supple- 
mented by a rush of new 
inventions and perfection of 
innumerable new comforts. 

It is always perfectly 
natural and reasonable to 
consider this question: 
“Shall I build, buy, or re- 
build at this time, or shall 
I wait another year?” Let 
us see what the present 
economic facts advise us to 
do. 

In a period of business 
prosperity production is 
speeded up rapidly, nearly 
everyone speculates in real 
estate, trades in the stock 
market, builds at high 
price, or buys commodities 
freely, and we go about con- 
gratulating ourselves on the 
fact that we have at last 
come into a self-perpetuat- 
ing golden era. 

When the dream vanishes 
we go to the other extreme. 
Crowd psychology swings 
rapidly from over-optimism 
to over-pessimism. A little 
sane thinking should square 
us up again. 

There can be no doubt 
whatsoever that we shall 
come out of this business 
slow-down as we always 











THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


April l, 


Editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


I have been very much interested in 
the campaign which you are supporting for the 
The great 
increase in capital available and the long dearth 
in home construction both point toward an enlarge- 
ment of activities in this direction, and it is 


enlargement of home ownership. 


of the most fundamental importance. 


Every new home is a new cell in our 

It becomes the 
centerpoint of added moral strength to the nation; 
it becomes the centerpoint of new economic demands 
But above all, 
the pride in one's own home, the environment 
provided for children, the inspiration which it 
gives to national ideals are the hope of the nation. 


social and economic system. 


which radiate in every direction. 


Yours faithfully, 


J 


start upward, for 
een always fol- 
ow demand. 
Whether they 
start up within a 
month or two or 
three is of little 
consequence. 

Labor costs 
have decreased 
at least § percent 
and in some cases 
much more. La- 
bor is also show- 
ing a much great- 
er output, due to 
the saatins scar- 
city of jobs, and 
this amounts to 
the same thing 
as a decrease in 
cost. 

One of the 
most startling 
developments in 
the housing situ- 
ation has been 
the change in the 
trend as to apart- 
ment dwellings. 
From 1921 to 
1928 there was 
a trend toward 
apartments. 


1931. 























have. The big opportunity 
of the present lies in beating 
the crowd in our immediate thinking 
about what is bound to happen in the 
coming months, and then in having 
the courage to take the necessary 
action in the face of the pessimism of 
the majority. 

In the first place, money is plenti- 
ful, strange as it may seem. In the 17 
states covered by the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks there 
was an increase of more than $600,- 
000,000 in savings, in 1930. There was 
also an increase of more than half a 
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Recognizing the attitude taken 
by Better Homes and Gardens, 
the President sends this message 


Thousands of young people are think- 
ing yearningly of some home of their 
dreams, spick and span, equipped 
with modern comforts, surrounded by 
flowers, vines, and trees, with a beau- 
tiful carpet of grass all about. They 
are planning, longing, hoping. Per- 
haps they are saying: “‘ Will a home 








In 1928 the same tide turned, prob- 
ably because of better transportation 
facilities, the modern conveniences 
which make single-family dwellings 
as easy to take care of as apartments, 
and the great garden movement which 
is sweeping the country. In 1930, ac- 
cording to [ Continued on page 104 
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The brilliant contrasts of 
California’s sunshine and 
shadows are allowed to play 
on the expanses of unbroken 
wall and simple rooflines. 
The French - English heri- 
tage is forgotten and we have 
a home as modern as today 


~ 





The wide expanse of porch 
opening from the living- 
room and overlooking the 
garden isa satisfying feature 
of this fine plan. The more 
closely we relate our homes 
and gardens the greater the 
pleasure we derive from both 
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a WE AMERICANS have, from the blend- 

’ ing of bloods.of many races, created of 
ourselves a new race, essentially distinct 

ts from any of those from which we spring. 

ed In the same way we are creating a new 

nt architecture, taking from each historic style 


the parts which best suit our needs, blend- 
ing them wisely to fit the new race and its 
=. modern requirements. Truly, American 


ee, architecture is not worshiping the past; it 


ar- 





is making use of it—THE EDITOR. 
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A Little English, 


A Little French, 
but ALL AMERICAN 


Rose Connor 


A VERY well-planned small home 
which shares many details of both the 
English and French cottages is this 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Cun- 
ningham, of South Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, designed by Robert H. Ains- 
worth, architect, of Pasadena. 


topped with a cluster of dull red 
terra-cotta chimney pots, gives inter- 
est to this end of the house, and the 
color of the pots is echoed in the tile 
ridge of the roof. Further color is 
added by the soft blue-green of the 
doors and the window trim. 








[Floor plans on page 49] 


the general character of the interior. 

Inclosed by the wings of the house 
on the south and east and by a thick 
growth of shrubs on the remaining 
two sides, the small garden in the rear 
is most inviting. A covered porch, 33 
feet long, onto which the hall and liv- 


The home is built on a corner lot of ing-room open, is a decidedly attrac- 

- moderate size. A graceful Live Oak THE other wing of the L-shaped tive feature and is a true link between 

tree near the center of the lot caused house, containing on the ground floor the house and garden, for the tile 

b the architect to place the house far- the dining-room, service quarters, floor is on a level with the ground and 

ro ther back from the street than is cus- and garage, is two stories high, the the sturdy wooden posts are over- 
tion tomary, thereby giving it an unusual _ second-floor gable projecting slightly grown with flowering vines. 

nces sense of seclusion. The living-room beyond the east end of the dining- 

ings wing is only one story high, and the room. The half-timber treatment of THE furniture is extremely simple 

hick low roof, covered with irregularly the gable, the hospitable entrance and most appropriate for a porch of 

1c laid shakes, fits in snugly beneath the door, with a lattice window above it, _ this iedeentl type. Stepping-stones 

ae branches of the spreading tree. A and the interesting French door into lead from this outdoor living-room to 





large and well-designed chimney, 


the living-room give an indication of 
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the side door [ Continued on page 49 
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How to be 





One of the great facts about mar- 
riage, and of family life in general, is the x 
fact that when John Smith and Joanna 
Brown take each other for better they 
sometimes have to take each other for worse. 
Apparently they can’t marry each other and 
let it go at that. They must marry, by indirec- 
tion, each other’s parents and brothers and 
sisters. 

Such, in general, are the boundaries of that 
common human difficulty known as the In-Law 
Problem. Most of the discords which arise in 
this connection, however, are confined to the 
difficulties which so often come between par- 
ents and those their children marry. Fathers- 
in-law are less likely to become involved in 
these family disturbances than mothers-in- 
law. Perhaps this is due to the fact that fathers 
are less likely to become emotionally involved 
in their children’s lives than are mothers. 
Possibly the paternal instinct is less intense 
than the maternal. 

How serious a place the mother-in-law 
problem has in the lives of many people is 
paradoxically shown by the fact that the 
mother-in-law has always been a subject for 
stock jokes. 

What this traditional estimate of the 
mother-in-law problem fails to recognize is 
that the rule works both ways, and that 
people who have trouble with their mothers- 
in-law might profitdargely if they would make 
an effort to find out something of the mother- 
in-law side of the case before passing judg- 
ment. 


THE truth is that being a good mother-in- 
law is a rdle whose difficulties often appall the 
wisest among women, for it involves making 
profound psychological readjustments, and 
often the exercise of a degree of self-control 
and rationality of which only exceptional 
people are fully capable. A woman whose 
children and their welfare are central points 
of reference in her life, may, when those 
children pass largely out of her life and 

into marriage, have to deal with in- 
stinctive subjective reactions with- 
in herself which she can no more 
help than the color of her eyes. 

And if for some reason she 

can’t get along with a 
daughter-in-law—that 

being the common- 

est difficulty—she 


“fA 
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A SUCCESSFUL IN-LAW 
x 














Wainwright Evans 


is entitled to at least as much charity and 

sympathetic understanding as is the daugh- 

ter-in-law. Tradition has a way of putting 

the daughter-in-law in such situations on a 
pedestal at edltyedens and of consigning the 
mother-in-law to the mercies of the comic- 
strip artist. This may be easy; but it is not 
constructive. 

One incidental aspect of this matter of rela- 
tionship by marriage, which may be noted in 
passing, arises in connection with the step- 
mother. There aren’t so many jokes made 
about stepmothers as there are about moth- 
ers-in-law. Perhaps this is because there aren’t 
as many stepmothers. Anyhow, tradition as- 
signs the stepmother a somewhat grimmer 
rdle; and most of us can remember the highly 
unfavorable impression of the whole institu- 
tion that we used to get from the spirited 
accounts of wicked stepmothers that ap- 
peared in the fairy tales of Guiaans and others. 


TRADITION customarily pictures the step- 
mother as coming between the children and 
the father in jealous rivalry, much as the 
mother-in-law is pictured as fated to come 
between her own children and those they 
marry, also in jealous rivalry. What the tra 
dition fails to make clear is the fact that the 
jealousy which plays its part in the step- 
mother situation is sometimes that felt by the 
stepchildren, who may regard the new wife 
as an interloper, trying to take their mother’s 
place. And yet the real truth about her usually 
is that she is simply a well-intentioned woman 
who is trying, not always wisely perhaps, to 
fill what she regards as a gap in their lives. | 
know one such woman, for instance, who 
aroused the hostility of her stepchildren be- 
cause she wanted them to call her “‘ Mama.” 
She meant it all right, but she did not realize 
that it meant, to them, that she was trying to 
displace their mother in their hearts—a very 
toolish thing for them to think, of course, 
but a fact to be reckoned with neverthe- 
less. 
The parallel between mother-in-law 
and stepmother is evident in the 
very difference of their situa- 
tions. What the mother-in- 
law is to whoever marries 
her son or daughter the 
stepchild is to who- 
ever marries [Con- 
tinued on page 60 
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“EAST or West, the 





smallest of the birds 
the Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird and 
Anna’s Hummingbird 

have yielded me the 
largest number of pages 
in my notebooks. And 
so far I have never seen 
but two kinds of hum- 
mingbirds out of the 
scores between Man- 
itoba and Patagonia!”’ 
says Mr. Fuller. 


You may see the Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, shown here, 
sometime this month if you live 
anywhere east of the Mississippi 



















Hummingbirds, Rollicking Fairies 


of the Garden 


I HAVE always loved humming- 
birds. They tell me that when I was 
a youngster in a baby carriage, a 
Hummer came and stole nectar ‘from 
a bouquet of flowers lying on my 
coverlid. Perhaps my interest started 
there. 

Later, when I began to take notice 
of things ornithological and had 
“. arted in an awkward boyish hand a 

list of “ Birds I Have Learned,” there 
was provided by happy chance an un- 
usual opportunity to observe the 
sprightly little mites right in my 
doory ard. An old horsechestnut tree 
stood in our grounds, surrounded by 
giant Sugar Maples. For years it was 
a regular rendezvous for Hummers 
on their northward migration. The 


Raymond T. Fuller, Author of “Walk, Look & Listen” 


tree blossomed from top to bottom 
just about the time when the migra- 
tion journeys were on, and every 
morning for a week in early May at 
least a dozen breakfasted there to- 
gether en route. The long, upstanding 
pinnacles of sweet flowers with which 
the tree was decorated attracted as- 
tonishing numbers. In the course of 
two hours [ have counted thirty-six 
visitors. Squeaking and buzzing— 
now and then with that bass, cutting 
buzz, which makes you think them 
angry or spiteful—they pursued one 
another about the tree. and among the 
maples, between times when they fed 
daintily from the airy plumes. 

] soon discovered that these early 
arrivals were always males; they 
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and “Meet Mother Nature” 


seemed to precede the females by a 
week or ten days. It is an unforget- 
table memory: those iridescent backs 
and shoulders, those } jet-black heads, 
those eye-searing throat-flashes of 
red, those shadowy nimbuses cast 
around them by their vibrating wings 
—jeweling the flowering old buckeye, 
itself a thing of unaided beauty! 


OF COURSE, it is of the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds I speak. 
This is the only variety of North 
American hummingbirds to be found 
east of the Mississippi. And the males 
you can distinguish readily from their 
mates by .a gem of ruby they wear 
on the throat. Blinding as is that 
gem’s sudden [| Continued on page 5 
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A Better Gardened Home 
and How It Grew 


Carolyn Lerch Engelhardt 


‘Dees eventful years have passed 
since we purchased our home—years 
of planning and planting, with some 
struggles, but at last we have tri- 
umphed by making a garden which 
has received nation-wide recognition. 
It was a new house and new ground, 
with the lot lines on each side marked 
with hedges of shrubs which very 
plainly showed the lack of care. There 
were three trees in the parking and 
native willows behind the fence on a 
slope to a natural spring and creek, 
but not a sign of a blade of grass any- 
where. So after settling in the house 
I began to plan the yard. After read- 
ing everything I had on the subject I 
made a small plan and decided on the 
locations for the trees, shrubs, and 
flower beds. 

From a nursery I ordered the fol- 
lowing plants: 3 Bolleana Poplar, 3 
Lombardy Poplar, 2 Bechtel Flower- 
ing Crab, 2 Niobe Weeping Willow, 
3 Golden Elder, to Hansa Rugosa 
Rose, and 70 Buckthorn for the hedge. 
The order amounted to $24.50, in- 
cluding the freight. I selected small- 
size trees and shrubs, as my experi- 
ence heretofore has been that they 
give better results and seem to go 
right on growing. 

While waiting for the trees and 
shrubs to arrive I selected the seeds 
for the flower beds. My order came 
to $3.50, which included both the 


annual and perennial seeds. 
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The nursery stock arrived during a 
heavy snow and was kept in the garage 
unpacked for ten days before it could 
be planted. I hired a boy to dig the 
holes and I did the planting—I did 
not lose one. 

My attention then was centered on 
the lawn. I had the boy rake the 
ground, which was in a soft, dry con- 
dition owing to the snow and frost. 
I sowed the seed as he raked and then 
watered it down immediately. Just as 
I finished the work a nice warm rain 
set in, which was just what was need- 
ed, and by the end of the week the 
grass seeds were up. The first cutting 
was on July 4. Let me add that the 
season was very dry and we used the 
spray day and night to get the lawn 
started. However, it has been a won- 
derful success—the equal of any lawn 
in the community. 


PLANTING the flower seeds was an 
interesting experience. I used a small 
coldframe which was placed near the 
walk, as the ground was too soft to 
be stepped on, and the seeds were 
planted in it. I do not use glass cov- 
ering but have better results by wait- 
ing until the weather moderates 
enough that the seeds can be planted 
with comparative safety. Should a 
cold spell come I can take care of the 
coldframe with carpet covering, which 
would be impossible had I first planted 
the seeds in the flower beds. Then, 


There is color in the planting 
at the entrance to the home 


Mrs. Carolyn Engelhardt proved 
herself a very capable gardener 
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You will recall that in the March 
issue we presented the story about the 
Ehrenberg garden, which won first prize 
in the National Yard and Garden Con 
test last year. Here is the story of the 
gardened home of the second- prize 
winner, Mrs. C. J. Engelhardt, of Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Besides making this garden all by 
herself, Mrs. Engelhardt has found time 
for many activities in the federation of 
churches, the Y. W. C. A., the little 
theater, the book-review club, the Red 
Cross, and is chairman of the junior 
garden shows and of the entertainment 
committee of her garden club.— 


THE EDITORS. 
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too, by transplanting from the cold- 
frame I can give the seedlings a small 
amount of commercial plant food, 
which stimulates rapid growth and 
because of which they seem hardier. 
My showing of blooms the first year 
consisted of annuals. I do not agree 
with the saying that “‘Seeds run out in 
a year orso.” If aplant is well cared for 
and only the choicest blooms reserved 
for seeds, why should an amateur 
have less success than a grower? 


By EXCHANGING plants with 
friends who have gardens I obtained 
quite a number os blooming-size per- 
ennials, especially iris. The planting 
along the fence included a dozen holly- 
hock plants, but these did not give the 
background I had anticipated. So ! 
filled in with annual hollyhock, which 
can be forced to a greater height by 
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giving them liquid fertilizer. On the 
fence I trained moonvine. Then I 
planted Brazilian Morning-glories, 
with their large clusters of rose-col- 
ored, trumpetlike flowers, and they 
made a vigorous growth during the 
year. A vine planted on either side of 
the gate completely covered it. On 
the second gate I used the Heavenly 
Blue Moonvine. In the foreground of 
this planting I used zinnias, tall China- 
asters, Calendulas, larkspur, mari- 
gold, cornflowers, Lavateras, Cosmos, 
and a colony of perennial Blue Flax. 

The flower-border edging included 
Sweet Alyssum, sn an annual 
Gaillardia, petunia, and Shasta Daisy. 
The 40-foot border of annual, mixed 
Gaillardia was a most lovely sight and 
proved to be most satisfactory for 
bouquets. I have saved seeds of this 
from year to year and have always 
had the same results. 


THE beds around the house were of 
the choice perennials, such as del- 
phinium, columbine, and Painted 
Daisy. I used annuals with these be- 
cause they did not all bloom the first 
year. I grow my own perennials in 
the coldframe as soon as the an- 
nuals are removed. The Painted 
Daisy, grown this way, took first 
prize last year at one of the flower 
shows. 

In the fall of the first year, 
after 1 had planted 100 tulip 
bulbs and 6 peonies, I felt I had 
earned a rest, but instead of tak- 
ing it I began to plan for the sec- 
ond year. 

The second season was very 
wet, and while I did not have to 
use the hose a great deal, I had 
more cultivating and hilling-up to 
do, as plants were washed out 
again and again. The weeds also 
gave me a good deal of trouble, 
and as I had no help, I was kept 
busy. I always plan to work 
early in the morning and as late 
as possible in the evening, for the 





‘yard always seems at its best at this 


time. 


I ADDED to my shrubs by purchas- 
ing 8 dwarf Anthony Waterer Spirea, 
1 Weigelia, 1 Forsythia, 2 coralberry, 
and a 5-foot Cutleaf White Birch. 
These came to $5. I was also pre- 
sented with 2 large bridalwreath 
bushes and 1 large mockorange, which 
when divided made three good-size 
bushes. I also spent $1.50 for seeds 
and continued to grow perennial seed- 
lings in the coldframe. Some of the 
columbines planted that year bloomed 
late in the fall. I have grown Oriental 
Poppies with gratifying success and 
now have a large bed ready to bloom 
this summer. This completed the 
work of the second year. 

Last summer is probably quite 
fresh in the memory of most every- 
one. The drouth took its toll, but it 
was a most successful year for my 
garden. It is needless for me to say 
that I lived in the yard. The yield in 
seeds and plants hoa the previous 
year was such that I spent but 50 
cents, for every year I add a few new 
flowers to my collection. 
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My new project was landscaping 
the slope to the creek back of the 
fence, which I have planned as a rock 
garden, using rocks to hold the bank 
and the moisture. So far I have had 
enough plants from the garden to 
supply dee material for planting. I 
have one end of the slope completed, 
the top slope all along the 140 feet 
of fence started, and a great deal 
more can be done this coming summer. 


THE work last season was quite 
hard—the spray was in constant use 
—but we felt repaid when I received 
the announcement that I had won 
first place in the district in the Yard 
and Garden Contest of the city, sec- 
ond place for hollyhocks, and, finally, 
the overwhelming news of my being 
the second-prize winner in the ama- 
teur class of the entire country. 

Our family is small—we have but 
one daughter who has her own home. 
Her yard shows many shrubs and 
flowers, a great many being the over- 
flow of my garden. My husband loves 
flowers and enjoys the expressions of 
admiration of the many people who 
visit the yard. His patience has been 
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In this picture one realizes the 
value of adequate backgrounds 
and of well-placed shade trees 


When the passer-by reaches 
this spot he cannot resist 
stopping to view with envy 


a large factor in establishing our 
gardened home. 

The birds have not been for- 
gotten, for we have provided 
several birdhouses and a bird-bath 
which I designed, and with a box 
and a 4x4 post my husband put 
it together. A discarded refriger- 
ator pan holds the water and can 
be removed to be cleaned. 

I have been asked why I do not 
have a pool, and J reply that with 
theever [ Continued on page 79 
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"THERE are 50,000,000 boys ~ fy 
and girls in the United States, ~\_, 
and every single one of them is 
interested in Nature. You can 
picture them coming from all 
parts of the country—from the 
large cities, from the towering 
peaks of the Rockies, from_the 
pleasant orange groves of Cali- 
fornia, from the coasts of New 
England—to join the Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America. — THE 
EDITORS. 



















Boys and Girls, YOU Are Invited 


—to become Junior Gardeners, singly or in groups 


Goov news for every boy and 


girl in the whole United States! 

It is easy for you to become a 
member of the Junior Garden Clubs 
of America. 

Can you shut your eyes and imagine 
a club of millions, all marching in step 
together toward a new goal of happi- 
ness for each individual member and 
—a More Beautiful America? And 
can you imagine, as we do, the delight 
of all these boys and girls at the dis- 
covery of the mysteries of plant and 
animal and bird growth, the joys of 
outdoor living, the feel of the warm, 
moist earth, the long rambles in the 
depth of cool woods where one may 
find a new bird and see a new plant? 

We know that you want to become 
a member of the Junior Garden Clubs 
of America. And you can do this by 
filling in the coupon on this page and 


Send This Coupon Now! 


Cousin Marion 
Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Cousin Marion: 


I accept your invitation. Please enter my name as a member of 
the Junior Garden Clubs of America. I am interested in flowers, 
gardens, and all growing things. I want to receive all the benefits 
to which I am entitled as a Junior Garden Club member. 


Please send me my certificate of membership and my button. I 
inclose a 2-cent stamp for postage, the only charge. 


a ee 


Street Address 


sending it to Cousin Marion with a 
2-cent stamp. Then you will receive a 
button and a certificate of member- 
ship which shows that you are one of 
the fortunate boys or girl who is wel- 
comed into this great organization. 


What New Members 
Are to Do 


EACH month in Better Homes and 
Gardens you will see a suggestion of 
what you are to do for the month. If 
you accomplish this little venture, 
then you know you are still a member 
in good standing. 

If you are 4, §, or 6 years old you 
are called a Kinder Gardener. If you 
are 7, 8, or 9 you are a Sprouter; 10, 
11, or 12 you will be a Climber. But 
if you are 13 or over you are a Master 
Gardener. 
There is a place 
on the coupon 
for you to tell 
to which group 
of gardeners 
you belong. 

The Kinder 
Gardeners are 
to learn five 
flower names; 
the Sprouters, 
10; the Climb- 
ers, 15; and the 
Masters, of 
course, can eas- 
ily learn 25 new 
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flowers. Many 
boys and girls 
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will want to 


know the interesting botanical, or 
horticultural, names of flowers as 
well as the common names, or nick- 
names. We suggest that you keep a 
notebook with either a pressed flower 
or a picture cut from a seed catalog 
so that you can always have a record 
of the flower you are learning about. 
As you find out interesting things 
about the flowers, write them in your 
notebook below the pictures or 
pressed flowers. 


This Junior Gardener 
Reports Fun and Thrills 


“Dear Cousin Marion: 

“You can’t imagine how perfectly thrilled 
I am about it all. I will have completed 
my Flower Knowledge venture in a few 
days, and when I have my mother will let 
you know. I have taken all of our old 
seed catalogs and am making myself a 
beautiful flower scrapbook. I am pasting 
the picture of one flower on a page and 
then writing all about it underneath. 
Since we are in the country for the sum- 
mer, I am going to wait until school starts 
before I try to form a club. My mother 
says she will be our counselor. 

I have a big playhouse in the back 
yard under the shade of eight or nine 
trees. In it I put my desk that has a 
bookcase above it. I keep all my seed 
catalogs, flower books, and garden things 
there, too. You can’t imagine how excited 
I am about it. I call it ‘My Happy Gar- 
den Den,’ which it really is. 

“TI am so proud of my Junior Garden 
Club pin. I am learning a lot about 
flowers and gardens.” 


Irene Baute, Memphis, Tennessee. 
[ Continued on page 110 
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Famous Foods 
From Famous 
Places in Boston 


Edith M. Barber 


Traprnon lives long and dies hard in Boston, 
and food customs there are no exception to the rule. 
Where but in Boston, for instance, do you find 
doughnuts on the breakfast menu of one of the best 
known of its hotels? At the Copley-Plaza they are 
passed in the hot-basket with the French crescents 
and sweet rolls. Where but in Boston can you get 
fish cakes regularly for breakfast? And where else is 
the serving of baked beans and brown bread on 
Saturday celebrated so fervently? Where else are 
Indian Pudding and Apple Pandowdy served with 
ice cream? 

Other seacoast cities have shellfish, but where but 
in Boston is Lobster Stew a famous or even a known 
dish? In fact, I know of no other place where lobster 
appears in so many forms as on the menu of the Old 
Lobster House down near the wharf where it has been 
for 104 years. Altho the sign now reads Union Oyster 
House, and has for 20 years, when I told a taxi-driver 
to take me there he said, “Oh, you mean Atwood’s”’ 
—the name it bore for 84 years. The present owner 
was an employee of the original Atwood. 

There, in the front of the time-worn oyster house, 
vou see the original oyster bar of walnut, dark with 
age. There two men open oysters and clams as fast 
as they can work at the lunch and dinner hour. 
Around the walls of the sawdust-covered floors are 
the same little booths, each holding a table which 

eats six or eight, each with a gold-wreathed number 
over it. Gone, however, are the original shutterlike 
doors which once gave privacy to each booth. 


You may have your oysters large or small, raw, 
stewed, or fried. Perhaps more are served on the half- 
shell than any other way. Little neck clams are served 
also, but the soft clams fried in a batter or in crumbs 
are more popular. 

Oyster stew, which must be known to be appre- 
ciated, is one of the most popular orders. Next 
comes a “plate of lobster meat.” The meat in large 
pieces is served with the Oyster House’s own special 
mayonnaise. Fried Lobster—large cubes of meat 
dipped in crumbs before frying—is another specialty. 
And, of course, there are broiled lobsters served both 
hot and cold with melted butter or with tartare 
Sduce. 

Scallops and broiled fish—whatever is at its best— 
are served thru the year. In summer Sword Fish, that 
most delicate of sea foods, is the specialty. Its only 
rival is fresh salmon. If you have ever lived or visited 
any length of time in Boston, you know that fresh 
salmon, new potatoes, and green peas are served on 
Bunker Hill Day, June 17, and on Independence 
Day, July 4. Little else besides French-fried potatoes 
or potato chips is served at the Old Oyster House. 

Homemade pie and homemade ice cream are both 
offered for dessert. Apple, squash, and mince pies are 


For 104 years this oyster house has specialized in sea 
foods. Each delicacy, when at its best, is served here 

















*“*T’’ Wharf is the ancient setting of the modern 


Blue Ship Tea Room. From here and other 
Boston eating - houses Miss. Barber obtained re- 
cipes for you. (Photographs by Scandlin Studios) 


the favorites. Squash pie seems to be more of a general favor- 
ite than pumpkin pie in Boston, and I know you are going to 
be interested in the recipe for squash pie, which I obtained 
for you. 

Not far from the Union Oyster House, in the market dis- 
trict opposite the historic Faneuil Hall Market, is another 
restaurant which has been in [ Continued on page 89 
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One of the many delights of 
casement windows is the ease 
with which they can be 
grouped. Here they form a 
lovely bay window full of 
beauty and sunshine (Photo- 
graph by Mattie E. Hewitt) 


The Eyes of Your Home 











Llewellyn Price, Philadelphia Architect 


ti lien of your own home without 
windows—how blind it would be! 
Were it not for windows our eyes 
could not travel beyond the surround- 
ing walls of our homes, into the world 
of changing beauty. 

So windows look out from the house 
and are the eyes of our home in the 
same way that our eyes look out from 
us. As we pass a home we often read 
its character from its windows: The 
wide expanse of daintily draped glass, 
quaint and low casements, tells a 
story of those who live within, just 
as the stately window, reaching from 
floor to ceiling, with formal curtains, 
and beautifully poised in its wall 
space tells another story of character 
equally fine but so different. 

So we builders of homes must con- 
sider windows as one of the most im- 
portant parts of our design, even as 
the eyes are one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the body. 


Bur after all, a window is nothing 
more than a hole in a wall. When 
very early man built a protection 
around himself and over his head, he 
cut two openings in the sides; one 
was a door and the other a window. 
Yet from the simple hole in the wall 
can be traced almost all architectural 
styles. 

A colonnade, for instance, is not 
really a row of columns—it’s a row 
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of very tall windows. A column, in 
spite of all its decoration and orna- 
ment, is nothing more than a reduced 
bit of wall area between two openings. 
Some of the greatest of the Old 
World osihadeall are but the results 
of the ancient builders’ attempting to 
get the maximum of windows with 
the minimum of walls, and many are 
hardly more than windows and roof. 

For grandest palace or humblest 
cottage “fenestration,” or the art of 
windows, has been, always, a most 
important problem. Where an open- 
ing for light and air is to be left in a 
wall, how to treat it so that there 
is neither too much nor too little but 
just enough of both is one of our 
greatest concerns in building today, 
as it has been for ages past. 


SELECTING windows for homes 
built in the immediate present, we 
are, practically speaking, limited in 
our choice to two kinds. One is at 
once the most ancient and the most 
modern—the metal casement. The 
other has the background of American 
inventive genius which has _pro- 
duced one of the most comfortable 
accessories of our present homes— 
the double-hung window, that with 
two vertically sliding sash in a grooved 
frame, all of wood. The double-hung 
window is closely connected with the 
early history of Philadelphia, where 












it was first made with the top sash 
permanently fixed and the bottom 
merely propped up when open. The 
counterweights which are responsible 
for much of the happy convenience 
of this window are a later develop- 


ment. No doubt, when Barbara 
Frietchie berated an honorable enemy, 
the lower sash of the window, from 
which she made her oration, was 
resting on the nape of her neck, just 
below that “old gray head.” 


THERE are, it is true, some other 
types of windows that have broad 
usefulness and appeal; for instance, 
casements that slide on tracks so that 
they fold, like an accordian, to the 
side of the window and give a com- 
pletely unobstructed opening when it 
is desired. There are seo, for special 
uses, windows that hinge at the top 
and bottom, but in general the case- 
ment and the double-hung are the 
two most usual types. : 
There is a legion of home owners 
who swear by the metal casement to 
the hosts of others who would have 
nothing but the double-hung. Each 
are amply supplied with arguments 
for their own choice and a few against 
that of others. It is true that there 
are advantages and disadvantages to 
both from which the future home 
builder must choose. The princip 
virtues of the double-hung window 
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are its ease of operation with the 
simplest of mechanism and the con- 
venient way in which it may be both 
effectively screened and draped. Its 
disadvantage is the lack of full venti- 
lation, for one can never open the 
usual type more than $0 percent of its 
area. 


WHAT makes a good double-hung 
window? Of course, to start with, it’s 
the lumber with which it is manufac- 
tured, and unless this is of first-class 
material, free from knots and checks 
and thoroly dried and seasoned, the 
window is not worthy to be put into 
the house. The frames must have all 
parts mortised and tenoned (locked) 
together; the sash must fit neither too 
tightly nor too loosely. Sash with the 
smaller cross bars, or “‘muntins,” are 
the more desirable, both from the 
standpoint of appearance and sturdy 
construction. Little of our millwork 
today is free from some shrinkage, 
and the installation of metal weather- 





Below we show a varied use of double-hung win- 
dows on the same house — in stone and in wood, 
large and small (Davis & Wilson, architects) 
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Asplendid example of use of steel casements with leaded glass, 

which are ideal for the picturesque cottage, illustrated above 
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with double-hung windows and where sash 
reaching to the floor are desired, then the wood 
casement, with the very best hardware only, is 
to be considered. Except for strict adherence 
to distinct style, there should be little demand 
for them. 


a 
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METAL casements are manufactured by 
many reputable firms whose products are dis- 
tinctly of the first class. So far as the sash 
themselves are concerned, they are practically 
identical in workmanship and materials, grade 
for grade. The only [ Continued on page 96 
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Below: A bay window of combined double-hung sash 
which forms the entire side of this delightful bedroom 


stripping is of tremendous ad- 
vantage, as it saves heat losses 
but also assists in the mechani- 
cal operation of the window. 
Look well to the size of indi- 
vidual sash; extremely wide 
ones, in relation to their 
height, will very often prove 
dificult to operate, and it is 
lar better to divide a large 
opening into a group of win- 
dows. 

Discussion of the wooden- 
casement window is frankly 
avoided because there is so 
little for which it can be rec- 
ommended. As an occasional 
small opening in the house 
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Bessie W. Buxton takes us with her to 


Anne Hathaway’s Garden 


L IS convenient to lodge at the old 
Coach-and-Horsés Inn at Stratford- 
on-Avon because it is directly across 
the street from Will Shakespeare’s 
house, and we may follow that harum- 
scarum lad down the old path he took 
across the fields to Shottery to see his 
sweetheart, Anne Hathaway. 

The thatched cottage still stands 
there at the end of the road. The gate 
swings inward, and a flagged footpath 
leads to the door as it did when Will 
Shakespeare came a-courting three 
centuries ago. Anne married Will and 
went away with him, but the Hatha- 
way family continued to live in the 
old house until the last descendant 
died, in 1910, when it was purchased 
by the Government. 

The house was full of noisy tourists 
peering at the old furniture and the 
shelves of shining pewter, so I fled 
down the flagged path to the quiet 
garden, bruising underfoot the fra- 
grant thyme with which the crevices 
were filled. The garden is not laid out 
in any formal design. Little paths 
wind in and out among a tangle 
of flowers — “pansies, that’s for 
thoughts,” the silvery moons of hon- 
esty, pink hearts-ease, foxgloves in 
shadowy corners, and borders of spicy 
pinks, or gillyflowers, as they were 
called in those days. Hollyhocks peep 
over the walk, and the thatched cot- 
tage “‘stands quite overcanopied with 


luscious woodbine, with sweet Musk 
Roses, and with eglantine.”’ How well 
Will Shakespeare remembered, far 
away in London town! 


It SHOULD be recalled that in 
Shakespeare’s time the garden was not 
only ornamental, it was the test of a 
good homemaker, for here she grew 
food for the table, medicine for times 
of sickness, and the materials for per- 
fumes and sweetmeats. 

The herb garden was at its height 
in the sixteenth century, and with 
this at hand “she was never surprised, 
but could, in a trice, set forth a hand- 
some sallet.”” The number and variety 
of the ingredients in these salads 
would astonish modern cooks. An 
ordinary salad would contain at least 
35 ingredients, and the proper blend- 
ing and seasoning called for a great 
deal of judgment and skill. 


CLOsE by the kitchen door I found 
Anne Hathaway’s sallet-bed, and in 
“The Good Housewife’s Jewell,” 1585, 
is this recipe: “To make a sallet of all 
kinds of hearbes: Take your hearbes 
and picke them very fine into faire 
water, and picke your flowers by 
themselves and wash them all cleane, 
and swing them in a strainer, and 
when you put them into a dish, min- 
gle them with Cowcumbers or Lem- 
mons. payred and sliced, and scrape 
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sugar and put ginger and oyle, and 
throwe the flowers on the top of the 
sallet.”” The flowers used for garnish- 
ing were nasturtiums, violets, mari- 
gold, rose petals, and the blue, star- 
shape flowers of the borage. Vinegar 
for salads was pleasantly flavored by 
steeping clove, gillyflowers, rosemary, 
and nasturtiums in it. 

In another corner of this old garden 
I found the strewing herbs. “ They 
are not salad herbs—they are nose 
herbs,” said Will Shakespeafe, and in 
his day the fragrant herbs were strewn 
on the floors of dwellings and churches. 


Mint, especially, was used in the 
churches—“ Menthe de Notre Dame,” 
the French called it. Thomas Hyll, in 
“The Gardener’s Labyrinth,” gives 
some curious advice to the gardener 
who cannot procure the garden mint. 
“Let him plant the seed of the wild 
mint, setting the sharper ends of the 
seeds downwards, whereby to tame 
away the wildness of them.” 

Balm, which makes the heart merry 
and joyful, according to an old prov- 
erb, was a favorite strewing herb. 
Basil and marjoram and costmary 
were all strewing herbs, and the two 
latter were also used in the sweetbags 
for the linen. But when the bitter rue 
was strewn, it was in a very different 
place—around the prisoner’s dock at 
criminal trials. [Continued on page 8 





Furnishing the 


California House 


The characteristic one shows 
definite interior individuality 


Katharine Morrison Kahle 


Tx which makes California such a splendid 
place in which to live and work, that much-used 
word “climate,” affects both the architecture and 
the furnishing of the homes in this favored section 
of the country. 

To begin with, the ideal California house appears 
to be a Spanish-adobe adaptation. But whatever 
type of architecture is chosen, life in California 
demands that the house be built with regard for 
the contrasts afforded by brilliant sunlight and 
deep shadow—that it have an outdoor living-room 
in the form of a patio or terrace on the secluded 
side of the house, that the doors and windows allow 
for free circulation of air, and that the textures 
employed be durable to hard usage. 

Most persons agree that a modification of a 
Mediterranean type of house best supplies these 
demands. To carry this out they plan for many long 
windows extending to the floor, opening outward 


Modern reproductions of Spanish-farm- 
house furniture fit beautifully into the 
architectural scheme of a California house 


The mounted chest, which is a typically 
Spanish piece of furniture, can be grouped 
ideally with many other early furnishings 


onto balconies or terraces or into the sheltered 
patio. They also plan for wide hewn-board or tile 
floors and hand-hewn woodwork that will not show 
the dust nor mar with abrupt changes of atmos- 
phere; and where the walls are of textured plaster, 
dark-beamed ceilings are used, with or without 
stenciled color patterns. The climate, humid in 
summer but lacking winter snows, allows for the 
ground-floor spread in the house plan so that a 
large family may be accommodated on one floor. 





THE arrangement of rooms about an inevitable 
courtyard or patio has characterized the homes of 
men in all warm, sunny countries. In California the 
courtyard terrace, or patio, constitutes the outdoor 
living-room and as such is used continually in the 
summer months, and in the South, far into the 
winter. The furniture of this outdoor living-room 
must therefore be comfortable, it must be useful, 
and it must be durable. Drapery and upholstery 
materials must stand the glare of the sunlight and 
the slight dampness of a sudden atmospheric 
change. Monk’s cloth, denim, and awning-canvas 
are used as upholstery on the chairs and sofas, 
which are of crudely wrought wood, metal, or 
wicker. Tables and stools have colorful tiled tops. 
Chairs and tables are | Continued on page 67 
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Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


L IS really hard work to be sitting 
at a desk writing about the books I 
have been browsing thru this past 
month, for the siren tune they keep 
piping is “Over the hills and far 
away,” or at least ““Come on away 
outdoors and play.” 

Such a book as the foregoing, for 
example, is The Santa Fe Trail, by 
Robert Luther Duffus (Longmans, 
Green and Company, $5), a delicious 
mixture of historical research and 
outdoor zest which makes one long for 
the good old days when trails were 
being blazed across the continent and 
the camp fires of prairie-schooner 
caravans dotted lonely prairies. As 
you read it you resolve this summer, 
for a while at least, to cut away from 
street cars, telephones, bridge clubs, 
and organized playgounds and “go 
native.” 

Mr. Duffus, in the opening chapter 
of his account of the pioneer days, 
writes: “When you jumped off from 
the west bank of the Missouri into the 
plains country . . . you went forth 


into a bright fabulous morning like 
that which shone upon the human 
race in the dawn of time. Cruel and 
beautiful, treacherous and alluring, 














The Outdoor Joy in Books 
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you traveled as men did when Homer 
sang into lands as mysterious as any 
of those into which Odysseus wan- 
dered. 


To THE northwest lay Oregon. 
To the west lay California. . . . to 
the south lay the wild plateau and 
steaming jungles of Mexico. .. . That 
is how you went to Santa Fe when 
the trail was in its glory and because 
no one will ever go to Santa Fe like 
that again perhaps as our eyes strain 
into the mist and dark the whole 
trail will once more flame into vivid 
reality. Again we shall sleep under 
the naked skies and again in the 
bright morning hear the stamping of 
many horses, the shouting and swear- 
ing, the cries that begin the day’s 
march ‘Catch up! Catch up!” 

The book is 
beautifully 


vibrant. And so just to get in the 
mood for a back-to-Nature sort of 
summer I suggest that you read The 
Santa Fe Trail and then Camping 
Out, by Walter H. Miller (D. Apple- 
ton and Company, $2). Mr. Miller 
knows his subject. He has camped 
winter and summer by horseback, 
motor car, hiking, canoe. I have a 
particular place in my heart for his 
practical, enthusiastic book because 
it helped me some few years ago to 
have one of the most glorious two 
weeks that I can remember—motor- 
camping in Minnesota’s northwoods. 


THEN, too, Mr. Miller is a man of 
rare good sense, as witness his advice: 
“T take the children along on a great 
many camps, but your better half 
will prefer the trip as a sort of honey- 











done — simple, 
yet colorful. 
The “splendid 
joy in living” 
to which he re- 
fers in his letter 


on this page 
makes the i 





flesh. 








Dear Mrs. Garst: 


I jumped at the opportunity to write the 
story of "The Santa Fe Trail" because I have always 
loved to follow trails, whether in the Adirondacks, 
“the Green Mountains, or the Coast Rang 
‘because, though knowing it ell too little, I have al- 
ways loved the Southwest; because I like to explore 
the true romance which underlies the make-believe and 
blood-and-thunder of much that has been written about 
the Westward Movement; beoause I believed that the 
heroism and the splendid joy in living that character- 
ized the men who made the great Trail ought to be 
commemorated before it was forgotten; and because I 
was proud to travel with them in the humble form of 
the printed word even though I was born too long 
after their Golden Age to travel with them in the 


Sincerely, 


New York City, 
January 12, 1931. 


e of California: 


RE Dap. 




















Mr. Duffus at his desk in New York, autographing 
a copy of his ‘“The Santa Fe Trail’’ for Mrs. Garst 


moon, with a vacation from the children as one of 
the main attractions.” 

By way of contrast with making camping out 4 
sport I found the new edition of Joaquin Miller's 
Overland in a Covered Wagon (D. Appleton and 
Company, $1.50) fascinating. It is an account of 
the primitive days when he was a little boy led 
by a pioneer mother and father deeper and deeper 
into the heart of the West. 


Do YOU remember Marguerite Wilkinson’s de- 
lightful book The Dingbat of Arcady (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.25)? 
recounts the joys of a seven-weeks trip by flat- 
bottomed, Nag 

Willamette River in Oregon. From the inspired 
moment when she and Jim built them their boat 
in three days, painted it a gay splendiferous blue, 
and started 
debarked at St. He 


t fairly carols as it 


lue, homemade boat down the 


down stream, till they 


— 
[ Continued on page 77 
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“Give me plenty of he-food 
for my party,’’ the teen-age 
boy says. The understanding 
mother sees that he gets it and 
in the style that he approves 








Entertaining the Children’s 


School Friends 


| KNOW a man who insists that 
some foods are feminine and others 
distinctly masculine. His son, a high- 
school student, agrees with him, as 
do his wife and 14-year-old daughter. 
There must be something to this 
theory, for the family is famous for 
the refreshments served at its delight- 
ful, informal parties. The manner of 
serving, like the food, is different 
when boys are invited to supper from 
what it is when girls are the guests. 
Incidentally, the children plan their 
own menus and entertainment, which, 
of course, are submitted to the par- 
ents for their approval. 
Rarely are refreshments 
served in the dining-room in 
conventional style. The father 
and mother agree with their 
son and daughter that they 
obtain adequate experience in 
performing this social rite 
when the family has mutual 
guests. The garden at the rear 
of the house is the favorite 
haunt of the young people in 
spring and summer. 7 winter 
the boys seek the privacy and 
informality of the basement, 
where, as in the garden, a long 
table, consisting of wide boards, 
may be set up on saw horses. 
The sun parlor with bridge 
tables or the intimacy of the 
breakfast room, depending on 
the number of guests to be ac- 
commodated, is the girls’ choice 
or an indoor party. 


Daughter likes a color 
scheme in her party menu 


The parents show a fine spirit of 
cooperation in the social sfbaire of 
their children, but they keep them- 
selves in the background. This does 
not mean their affectionate eyes are 
not watchful. It is their belief that 
the home is to be shared by all mem- 
bers of the family and that everyone 
has a right to express hospitality as 
he wishes. 

Boys of the teen age, according to 
this lad whose ability as a host is re- 
markable, like plain, wholesome food. 
He says he prefers quantity to quality, 
but his mother promptly adds that 
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Nell B. Nichols 


the statement is only half true, for 
altho boys want an abundance of 
food they also rejoice if it is cooked 
and served so it appears at its best. 
The boy’s way of telling his thought 
is: “Let me have plenty of he-food for 
my party. I don’t want chicken pat- 
ties and other she-food like my sister 
serves to the girls.” 

Just what are his favorite menus? 
Here are two of them: 


SPAGHETTI WITH ROUND STEAK 
HARD ROLLS 
RADISHES CELERY 
STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
CHOCOLATE MALTED MILK 





TOMATO-JUICE COCKTAIL 
BAKED BEANS OR BAKED HAM 
ESCALLOPED POTATOES 
HOT BRAN MUFFINS 
GREEN ONIONS RADISHES 
STUFFED OLIVES 
CHOCOLATE CAKE 
OR 
FRESH FRUIT, CRACKERS AND 
CHEESE 
GRAPE JUICE 


All the food is arranged on 
the table before the boys are 
assembled around it. The to- 
mato-juice cocktail is served in 
water glasses. A pitcher filled 
with chilled grape juice sets on 
the table for the youngsters 
who wish a second helping. 
Water also is provided. The 
shortcake is made from a rich 
biscuit dough. It is served with 
thick [ Continued on page So 
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A Butterfly Pet 


So MANY have commented on the 


butterfly pet we had in our house for 


three months that I thought Befter 


Homes and Gardens’ readers might 
enjoy hearing about her. 

Madame Butterfly, as we called 
her, was captured last fall by my 12- 
year - old daughter, Juliana, and 


brought into the house to live a long 
life, at least for pet butterflies, in 
spite of imminent dangers—a jealous 
its rival 


bird (now singing happily, 








A garden at night—fragrant, 
quiet. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
Hall, Seattle, Washington, re- 
fer to it as their back yard 


departed to other 
scenes), the fish bowl, 
a subtle trap for de- 
licate wings; four 
people who might 
crush her, and, worst 
of all, Jack Frost. Dur- 
ing a ‘freezing spell she 
froze to the window 
pane and two feet had to be sacri- 
ficed in the operation of removing 
them from the glass, even tho we 
were careful and used warm water. 
There was a day, too, when she fell 
in soap suds and had to be immer- 
sed in clear water before drying her 
over the register!Very weak she was, 
clinging to our hands. She didn’t 
go into the sink again for water, 
and it is possible that lack of a 
drink for three days hastened her 
demise. We did our best, but it was 
hard to watch so small an object. 

Madame liked the advantages 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


of civilization. She scorned complete- 
ly the hothouse flowers we provided 
and never alighted on them volun- 
tarily or remained when placed upon 
them. She looked to the drop of honey 
on our hands for sustenance, and if 
hungry would fly or crawl to the 
exact spot where honey should be 
and, unwinding her proboscis (carried 
in the place where chins would be if 
butterflies had them), move it about 
tentatively. If the honey was not in 
range she became impatient, waving 
her wings rapidly and moving her feet 
about. Then if it was not forthcoming 
at all, she vibrated her wings like an 
airplane, swinging her head from side 
to side in a half circle and finally 
“taking off” in rage. We enjoyed this 
display so much that we repeated it a 
number of times but never prolonged 
it, as we wished her to retain her con- 
fidence in us. Once we offered her 
sirup instead of honey, and_ she 
sulked on top of the curtain rod for 
hours. She was fed once a day. 

I have just reread the article about 
butterflies, written by Craig Thoms, 
in a summer edition of Better Homes 
and Gardens. From the picture of a 
Monarch Butterfly I believe that 
Madame was of that tribe, tho I am 
not sure. She was black and gold, 
with white spots bordering her wings 
and dotting her body. She had a 4- 
inch wingspread. The variety must be 
a common one, for 40 years ago, as a 





Mrs. W. C. McDonough, 
Topeka, Kansas, has 
plenty of peonies from 
which to make selec- 
tions for her table or to 
give to her close friends 


Time enough later for 
washing doll clothes; the 
photographer may not 
call again. Bobby Cover- 
ly, Howell, Michigan, 
with Peggy and *‘Bobby”’ 
Graham, his playmateg 


1931 


A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


child in New York state, I captured 
one of the same species and pressed it. 
I have it yet, in the same glass case 
with Madame, who is being preserved 
upon pressed flowers—the flowers she 
invariably refused as a source of food 
during her dramatic life. 

Mr. Thoms mentioned butterflies 
“dancing on their wings,” and that 
was one of the last things we saw 
Madame do. She was “‘standing”’ on 
her wing tips when found dead.— 
Mrs. Annette Van Slyke, Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 


Rosarians: Note 


PLEASE tell those who have climb- 
ing or rambling roses that bloom only 
for a month or so and are then bar- 
ren of flowers for the rest of the season 
that a lovely effect can be obtained by 
planting a light vine nearby to run 
and blossom over them. Last year | 
used Cardinal Climber, which grows 
rapidly, and it was perfectly beautiful 
and attracted much favorable com- 
ment. If a heavier vine is preferred it 
could be trained on the old growth 
only and pruned away at the usual 
time. This does not injure the rose in 
the least. There is quite a long list 
of vines that are suitable for this 
purpose, any one of which would be as 
lovely as the nonexistent roses.—MIrs. 
Eulalia Johnson, Lebanon, Tennessee. 


How to Rake 


THE handle of the 
average garden rake is 
an elusive thing, and a 
lot of the strength that 
is expended in trying 
to get a good grip on it 
might be better used 
in ‘dragging the busi- 
ness end of the tool. 
The hand slips easier, 
too, when a glove is 
| Continued on page 74 
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GRASS PANEL 







































































If You Want a Formal Garden 


Walter D. Popham 


THESE designs for small gardens are suggestive of the variety of 
treatment possible in even a very small area. A few general suggestions 
about practical dimensions, however, may be helpful. 

Walks usually vary from 2 to 4 feet wide in small gardens, and the 
larger dimension is preferable. Flower beds, for practical reasons, should 
not exceed 8 feet wide and may be as small as 3 feet. 

1: Probably the simplest form of garden is developed about a termi- 
nal motif, using an ornamental seat as the feature. A simple grass panel 
surrounded by a walk and bordered with flower beds leads up to the 
center of interest, the seat, but an arbor might be used instead of a seat. 

2: A somewhat more elaborate development of the garden is achieved 
On a terminal motif, this time using a small gardenhouse as the feature. 
The flower beds are all edged with a low, clipped hedge which helps 
to give a neat and attractive appearance. The corners are built up by 
shrubbery groups to relieve the flatness. In the central flower beds 
specimen plants such as choice dwarf evergreens, tree roses, or flowering 
shrubs might be introduced. A great variety of treatment is possible if 
the gardenhouse may be used, and a very charming little garden may 


be built around such a feature without being exorbitant in price. 

3: Here is a more elaborate development of the terminal garden, 
with a cross-axis introduced. This type of garden gives a particularly 
good setting for a choice bit of garden sculpture, a sundial, or similar 
feature, allowing it to be seen from all sides and concentrating the 
interest upon this one spot. A circle or square instead of the octagon 
motif could be used for the design equally well. 

4: This design usually gives a maximum area of flowers. The central 
feature might be a sundial, a statue, or a bird-bath. Too large a garden 
built around this motif is likely to be uninteresting. 

5; This is a more elaborate garden with a central motif, using the 
circle rather than the square for the motif. A small pool bordered by 
flower beds constitutes the scheme. A small figure or a jet of water 
might be used to add further interest to the pool. 

6: A simple little garden after the English manner is this one with 
a relatively large pool set in a grass panel which is bordered by flowers. 
The treatment of the pool is of the utmost importance, and it is best to 
try to achieve a somewhat informal effect and avoid harsh lines. 
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SHELVES 


and the New 
Wood Edging 


Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Home-Furnishings Director 























The new wood edging is ideal for use in the 
nursery, where a shelf finish that will not 
wrinkle nor tear is almost a necessity 


, 
Wood edging of many designs can be bought 
by the foot to give an artistic finish to shelves 
that are part of the furnishings of a room 


Wood edgings on linen closets add an air of 
tidiness that has a lasting value. Painted to 
match in color the edging gives a new effect 
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I NEVER saw a purple cow,” the 
line that helped to make Gelett 
Burgess, the poet, famous, might, 
with equal truth, have been, “I never 
saw a house without a lot on which 
to place it.” And yet we see plans of 
houses, plans of houses, plans of 
houses, and read learned or frivolous 
articles about their merits and charms, 
and still that all-important part—the 
lot—without which the house cannot 
exist, is mentioned only in passing. 

If we decide we are going to have a 
house, we must, of necessity, at the 
same time decide that we are going to 
have a lot on which to put it. The 
old phrase runs “‘house and lot.” It 
might more appropriately be “lot and 
house.” The word “‘lot”’ is too prosaic 
for that patch of ground which is the 
locus of our home; it is too important 
to be called by such an unimaginative 
term, but for want of a better word 
we must call it that. 


IN OUR featured article “A Home 
to Begin With” we discussed last 
month the means by which we might 
make a home a part of our lives—how 
we should plan for it, how we should 
save for it, how we should spend for 
it, but particularly that we should, by 
all means, have it. 

Let us assume that we are con- 
vinced—we are to have a home, we 
are saving or have saved money 
enough with which to start, and we 
are ready for the next step—the pur- 
chase of a site on which it must stand. 
What are the problems that confront 
us, what must we know to make this 
purchase intelligently, where should 
it be with relation to the city, how 
large should it be, how much should 
we spend for it, when should we buy 
it? All these questions and many 
others we must ask ourselves and, 
what is much more difficult, evolve an 
adequate answer. 

Cost, in this material age, is always 
a prime factor in most all of our trans- 
actions. It is the question which 
should probably be answered first 











A Larger House to Begin With 


The second of a series of small homes. This month the writer 
tells how to select the lot 


Leland A. McBroom 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Architect-Editor 


For every question that arises man 
has attempted to develop a formula 
by means of which to obtain an an- 
swer. One of the formulas with regard 
to the cost of the lot is that it should 
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represent a value not greater than 
20 percent of the total cost of the 
house; in other words, if you con- 
template building a $10,000 house, 
the lot should cost no more than 
$2,000. But neither should the lot 
be too cheap in comparison with 
other properties in the city, for if 
you build your house on a lot too 
poor for it, the lack of merit in 
your lot reflects itself immediately 
upon the value of the house. Real- 
estate values vary so greatly be- 
tween the village, the small city, 
the suburban villages around 
greater cities, and in metropolitan 
areas themselves that it is difficult 
to find an adequate answer that will 
suit all occasions. 

Don’t be afraid to ask questions 
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of any source of value— business 
associates, your banker, loan com- 
panies, [ Continued on page 106 







The exterior of the 
house, showing its posi- 

tion on the average inside 
50-foot lot and how all the 
ground can be made useful for 
lawn, shrubbery, and flowers 
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The first floor is similar to that 
shown in May except that a stair- 
way to the second story gives access 
to two fine rooms and bathroom 





The elevations at the left further ex- 
plain the airplane-perspective view 
and show that this small house 
has charm and beauty from any 
position from which it may be seen 











































































































Aphids, with sucking mouthparts, 
require a good contact insecticide 








Caterpillars have chewing mouth- 
parts and they must be poisoned 











Dust the plants, using a tin can 
with a perforated lid oradust gun 

















Trap nocturnal insects with poi- 
son bait used under a flower por 
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On the Warpath 
Against the Insects 


H. Stuart Ortloff . . . New York 


, spraying with various chemi- 
cals plays a large and, in a measure, satis- 
factory part in ridding our gardens of un- 
welcome insect pests, we should not over- 
look the value of deep digging and clean 
cultivation. It is by such old-fashioned 
methods that the spread of many insect 
infestations is most easily controlled. 
Cutworms, the larvae of beetles, the pu- 
pae of wireworms, and like pests are ex- 
posed to birds, severe weather, or dis- 
turbed at a critical stage of their develop- 
ment. The timely application of top dress- 
ings of nitrate plant foods so stimulate 
the plant that it quickly becomes woody 
near the base and less susceptible to insect 
attack. 


CLEANLINESS in the garden at all 
times, especially in the fall and spring, 
deprives insects of places in which to 
pupate or lay their eggs. This cleanliness 
should not only include the removal of 
weeds and dead flower heads to the com- 
post pile, but should embrace the thoro 
cleaning out, at least twice a year, of the 
under sides of hedges, shrubberies, and 
low, compact plants generally. Walls and 
fences should be painted or whitewashed, 
or at least washed down occasionally to 
rid them of egg masses and cocoons. Loose 
bark on trees, shrubs, or vines should have 
a winter (dormant) spray with weak 
caustic soda (1 pound to Io gallons of 
water) as a disinfecting measure. If such 
procedures are followed in the garden it 
will be relatively free from insect infesta- 
tion. Insects which do appear can then be 
more easily controlled. 

To combat insects intelligently we must 
understand their life history. All those 
caterpillars which prey upon the garden 
plants are similar and go thru much the 
same development. Eggs are laid in some 
convenient place. They hatch into smaller 
or larger caterpillars which feed upon the 
foliage of plants. These caterpillars soon 
become tired of eating and spin them- 


Pierce the borers by running a 
wire into the stem of the plant 


selves cocaons in which, for a time, they 
rest. From the cocoon finally hatches a 
moth, or butterfly, which feeds for a short 
while on flower nectar, lays her multitude 
of eggs, and then dies. 


FROM this brief survey of the life of an 
insect it is evident that, first, the cater- 
pillar stage is the one in which the damage 
is done, and, second, that if the mature 
insects can be destroyed before they lay 
eggs much will be gained. As a matter of 
fact, moths and butterflies can be quite 
easily caught by setting a small light at 
night in the center of a sheet of flypaper. 
They flock to the light and are caught on 
the sticky paper. 

Failing to capture all the moths, we 
can destroy the egg masses, many of 
which are large enough to be easily seen. 
Handpicking and burning is the best 
method. Winter spraying is a less reliable 
method. These egg masses appear as 
bracelets around the small twigs of fruit 
trees (the lackey moth), groups of yellow 
eggs on leaves (the cabbage moth), and 
others similarly appear in various places. 
While doing winter pruning many of 
these will be easily observed and can be 
destroyed, as will the many hundreds de- 
posited on fallen leaves and stalks when 
such are gathered and burned. 


Ir Is occasionally possible to prevent 
egg-laying altogether. Certain summer 
sprays, such as the miscible oils or any of 
the nicotine preparations, will drive in- 
sects away from their favorite food to live 
and lay elsewhere. Soil fumigants, such 
as napthalene flakes, will prevent moths 
from laying nearby. Lime washing and 
spraying with lime-sulphur will often de- 
lay hatching of eggs until our plants have 
grown beyond the critical stage. Such 
measures should be taken in the early 
spring before the foliage has unfolded on 
any tree or shrub where an insect attack 
may be reasonably expected. 

In spite of all these preventive meas- 
ures, however, we shall still have to com- 
bat insect pests in | Continued on page 108 
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SHADES 


That Give Correct 
Lightin g E iffects 


Designed by Mary E. Webber 


Berore telling you how to make 
lamp shades, let us consider for a 
moment the lights in your house and 
in mine. Perhaps you may pause as 
you begin and look at your lights. 
Maybe you will discover (as I did) 
that some of them are out of style 
in both appearance and adequate 
illumination. (If there is one thing of 
first importance in modern lighting it is 
that it fulfill our illuminating require- 
ments, whatever they may be, easily 
and comfortably.) 

While you are casting a critical eye 
over your lamps and lighting fixtures, 
you might ask yourself a few more 
questions. Do they really harmonize 
with the architecture, furnishings, 

and decorative scheme surrounding 

them? When lighted do they 
create restfulness and enhance 
charm? Are there sufficient 

} lamps for the reading 
needs of the family? 

For the playing needs? 

Now please do not 
be discouraged if 































Text and Materials by Ruby Short McKim 


your examination terminates nega- 
tively. Your problem is not so big, I 
assure you, he with very little ex- 
pense, some lighting knowledge, and 
a good deal of fun, you can make your 
own shade of parchment or whatever 
you like. And at the same time you 
can effectively remove and change 
the worst offenders in wall and ceiling 
fixtures. We show several of these 
‘before and after” fixtures in the 
sketches on this page, as well as a 
number of new, correctly shaped lamp 
shades that you can make easily. 


SKETCH A is of the single-socket 
fixture often encountered in very 
small hallways or bedroom ceilings; 
and since here a great quantity of 
light is fortunately not the first con- 
sideration, we suggest entirely con- 
cealing the fixture by a cone. Of 
heavy parchment paper, the cone 
designed has a top ring 11 inches in 
diameter and measures a 7-inch depth 
over all, from the ceiling. This will 
amply clear the average single-socket 
ceiling lamp and should be suspended 
low enough to radiate light above. 
The design is a five-pointed star 
which, with overlapping borders, is 
to be left clear or tinted yellow, while 
a mottled color effect fills in the back- 
ground areas. This may be either 
painted or applied by pasting in 
transparent papers, such as envelope 


“*Before and after’’ sketches 
show what can be done with 
parchment shades to reno- 
vate ceiling and wall fixtures 
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Homemade shades, all of 
parchment, cover harsh 
lights; C flaunts postage 
stamps; D is quite formal 


linings. Directions with the order 
(which is No. 732) describe both 
methods. The parchment, design, 
metal ring, and fastening brads are 
included with the order. This com- 
pleted cone may hang from three 
tiny hooks in the ceiling or be wired 
directly to your fixture. 

From the dignified formality of the 
Empire period, we have adopted the 
laurel wreath made classic long before 
in Greek design. The model shield (B 
in the illustration) can be completed 
in half an hour, using silver leaves 
cut from passe-partout, with a bow 
and binding of gold passe-partout. 
Wire frames, parchment, design, and 
gold and silver passe-partout to com- 
plete a pair may be ordered as No.735. 


THE same leaf motif may be had on 
a parchment shade 12 inches in diam- 
eter at the base, 6 inches at the top, 
and 8 inches deep. This is sketched 
as D in the illustration. For a table 
lamp it is Order No. 736T, or for a 
bridge lamp, with inner ring to fit a 
socket, it is No. 736B. These are 
lovely to paint, and then antique and 
shellac, as well as to develop in the 
glued-on method in metallics. In- 
structions come with the frame, 
peeraente and design in the order. 
o binding is included in the 736T or 
736B orders, but we can supply gold 
or silver passe-partout in 12-yard 
bolts as No. 626G or No. 626S. You 
can use ribbon or bias double-fold 
tape in place of the passe-partout. 


A SURE winner for the boy’s room 
or for any collector of stamps is the 
square lamp [ Continued on page 70 














Raymond Murphy . 


O taecrat gardens, grandmoth- 
er’s garden, wildflower, water, and 
rock gardens are types of gardens 
familiar to all readers of Better Homes 
and Gardens. All have read of flower 
boxes and dish gardens for those un- 


fortunates who have no patch of 


earth in which to dig and plant. These 
gardens give expression to some fancy 
of their owners. In contrast, the type 
I am about to discuss—cloth-house 
gardening—answers a definite need. 

Let us compare garden notes for a 
moment. For the last few years you 
have been having trouble growing 
good China-asters, have you not? 
Maybe about the time your Calen- 
dula plants should have begun bloom- 
ing they turned a sickly, yellowish 
green, became lopsided, with blos- 
soms that assumed a greenish color. 
Well, you have been troubled with 
the disease known as Aster Yellows, 
and when once it gets into a commu- 
nity you might as well say good-by 
to good China-asters and Calendulas 
grown in the open garden. Maybe 
your Sweet Peas did not blossom as 
far into the summer as formerly—but 
more of that later. 


THANKS to the conclusions reached 
by Dr. L. O. Kunkel, of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Yonkers, New York, we have 
learned that Aster Yellows is a dis- 
ease carried and spread by insects 
known as leafhoppers. It is carried 
over winter in certain perennial 


Placing the cheesecloth upon the wire-and-wood frame- 
work which makes a house 11 x 11 feet, 5'4 feet high 


The Cloth House 
Keeps Out Pests 


- Michigan 
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plants, such as , 
Shasta Daisy, ho 
hardy chrysanthe- 

¢ ot < Sweet 
mums, Gaillardia, 


dandelion, and 

Gypsophila panicu- 

lata. When the leafhoppers hatch 
they are clean and become carriers of 
disease only after they have fed on 
the diseased perennial plants. Thus 
the disease is carried from one year to 
the next despite the fact that China- 
asters are annuals and are completely 


killed by freezing. 
"THEN the problem is, how shall we 


protect our China-asters, our Calen- 
dulas, Helichrysums, and other less sus- 
ceptible garden flowers from the danger 
of the disease-carrying leafhoppers? 
Here is where the cloth-house garden 
comes to our aid and supplies a pre- 
ventive means of controlling pests. 
Experiments with wire, cloth in- 
closures, and houses built of cheese- 
cloth similar to those used in tobacco 
culture, carried on by Dr. L. O. 
Kunkel, and at the University of Wis- 
consin by Professor Jones and Dr. 
R. S. Riker, have given some very 
successful and interesting results. Not 
only have the plants been protected 
from the Yellows, but the blossoms 
secured under cloth have a quality 
superior to most grown in the open 
garden. This results from the subdued 
sunlight, the partial protection from 
drying winds, and the easier moisture 
control within the cloth house. 


You may have many interesting and 
varied experiences with a cloth house. 
Such a simple and inexpensive struc- 
ture serves as splendid protection 
against various insect pests, and it 
furnishes subdued light and conserves 
moisture during the hot, dry months. 
China-asters, Sweet Peas, roses, Ca- 
lendulas, dahlias, and many other 


flowersaremoresuccessful here thanin 
the open garden. — THE EDITORS, 
















Peas and China-asters have developed more per- 
fectly than when exposed to the usual garden pests 


HaAvING had discouraging results 
with China-asters and outdoor Calen- 
dulas for several years in the sandy 
soil of southwestern Michigan, and 
knowing of these successful methods 
practiced by research men and some 
florists, I set about building a cloth 
house. It is of this experience and 
its results I wish to tell by word 
and picture, hoping that perhaps 
some discouraged gardener who 
loves China-asters will try the same 
experiment and have the same success 
that I have had. 

I wanted to keep down expense, so 
I used material I found at hand. I had 
only to buy the cheesecloth covering. 
I found I could secure 75 feet of 6- 
foot-wide tobacco cloth for $2.89. 

By using a little algebra, or may- 
be it was geometry, the four sides and 
top of my intended house to represent 
x, I found that I could build a house 
12 x 12 feet, 6 feet high, with a flat 
roof, from 72 feet of cloth, which left 
3 feet of the 75. I found the cloth was 
nearer 51% feet than 6, so I made the 
house 5% feet high and 11 feet wide 
so that two widths would cover the 


t found some old 2 x 4s that I 
painted well with boiled linseed oil, 
tinted green, [ Continued on page 88 
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Part 1 of His Story 


I THINK it was the one hundred 
fiftieth time I was asked “Are you 
going to raise your new baby accord- 
ing to your theories?” that I began 
answering, “Yes, indeed. I had this 
baby just so I could try out my 
theories” —which was not true, but 
one does get tired of eternally answer- 
ing the same question—especially 
when it’s that question. 

Yet I would be the last to deny 
that when Peter arrived in January, 
1930, to shed luster on our home, I 
welcomed the opportunity to see if, 
after the years po garter and thought 
I had given to the subject of child 
rearing, I couldn’t turn in a better 
score card than on my first unguided 
effort. 

The “theories”’ so often referred to 
at the time of Peter’s arrival had been 
broadcast thru the pages of Better 
Homes and Gardens. 1 thought well of 
them, so well that I was thrilled at 
the prospect of applying them to a 
new, unspoiled baby of my own. 

The gist of the “theories” was 
this: that we will train the child, even 
the tiny baby, in the right way before 
he has a chance to learn a wrong way; 
that we will ground him in the essen- 
tial habits of eating, sleeping, and 
self-amusement; that we will provide 
him with the proper care and environ- 
ment; that we will love him, and for 
the rest we will leave him alone. 
Finally, that this course if followed 
will produce a happy, healthy baby 
who will respond in the right way to 
the world about him. 


THE simple plot of “The Story of 
Peter” deals with the answer to the 
question, did it or didn’t it work out? 
Was it feasible? 

Since this is intended to be a help- 
ful article and not a mystery story, 
I shall not keep you in suspense. It 
did. But in the working out Peter and 
I learned many things which we 
would like to pass on to mothers and 
babies of the Better Homes and Gar- 
dens family. So, having had this little 
peep at the end of the story, will you 
not turn back with us and see how it 
all happened? 

Not long before the advent of 
Peter I had said gloatingly in these 
pages, “If I ever have another baby 
the pediatrician will come in at the 
door as the obstetrician goes out.” 


Peter Shultz at 13 months of age, his 
eating and sieeping habits well estab- 
lished and his investigative powers 
showing proof of a normal, healthy 
child (Photograph by Edwin A. Falk) 





Peter Begins the Journey 


Several readers were in the maternity 
ward when I was—you can’t think 
how nice it was to have them come 
in to see me—and one of them remem- 
bered this and spoke of it to the 
nurse. “I guess she meant it,” the 
girl replied. ““He was here the next 
day.” 

Thus Peter, from the first, had the 
expert oversight which I have recom- 
mended so often. As a result there has 
never been a meal so far in his life at 
which Peter has not had all he wanted 
to eat. To which fact, from my knowl- 
edge of the masculine make-up (and 
feminine too, for that matter), I 
ascribe his excellent disposition. 


DUwRING the first year a monthly 
visit was made to the pediatrician, 
who maintained this watchfulness 
over his health and habits. And let 
me tell you that his diets and his 
advice were followed to the letter. 
This whole year’s service, beginning 
with birth, cost something less than 
$50, and no $s0 that will ever be 
spent on Peter will bring in as high 
returns. Yet at the best, the physician 
can only suggest. It is up to the moth- 
er to put the long training into execu- 
tion. 

The first problem to arise with a 
normal baby is one of feeding—the 
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Gladys Denny Shultz 


most important one—and the first 
feeding problem is getting the baby 
to nurse. The books tell us this is an 
instinctive action. Yet every mother 
knows that an infant can lie beside 
her, screaming from rage and hunger, 
and seem utterly unable to connect 
with his dinner. It is one of my private 
theories that a condition of this sort, 
allowed to happen very many times, 
has an effect upon subsequent atti- 
tudes toward eating. 


PETER shouldn’t have this handi- 
cap, whether it was real or fancied. 
When he staged his first screaming 
party I called the nursery girl at once 
and had her help me. First she pulled 
the nipple out well, sterilizing it, of 
course. Next she pushed the baby’s 
mouth about the nipple and held it 
there till he took hold. Then she 
tickled his cheek. At this stimulation 
his jaws began to work automatically. 

Thereafter, whenever his zeal 
flagged in nursing or in taking his 
bottle, I would tickle his cheek. It 
was funny to see him respond. Soon 
he learned to take his food in a most 
workmanlike way, and to this day 
he plows thru his meals from soup to 
dessert without a pause — no hesi- 
tation of any sort. 

I believe the [Continued on page 62 
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A gleaming kitchen sink of metal 




















Here with two bowls and two drainboards 








An electric plate with broiling drawer 


These Make Summer Housekeeping Easier 


Mabel J. Stegner 


Ouce in a while I decide that all 
of the interesting things, all the useful 
types of household equipment have 
been thought of, and that from now 
on progress will consist of the im- 
provement of these types. 
Then I find something 
embodying a startlingly 
new idea. 

For the summer cot- 
tage where electricity is 
available as well as for 
the small city kitchen, a 
two-burner electric plate 
is combined with a draw- 
er in which steaks and 
chops may be deliciously 
broiled, sandwiches 
toasted, and casserole dishes baked. 
The portable model sets on a kitchen 
table, while the one shown here has 
its own standard and a portable oven 
which may be used for general bak- 
ing. The home economist in the labo- 
ratory where I first saw it in use found 
that she could prepare a very satis- 
factory meal for six people on this 
stove by using triplicate pans. 


KITCHEN sinks have embodied 
many new ideas in both design and 
accessories. Now they are being of- 
fered in a brand-new material, a 
nickel alloy called ‘“‘monel” metal. 
This metal, by the way, is also being 
employed by manufacturers for kitch- 
en table tops, refrigerator tops, and 
kitchen stove tops. Many different 
combinations are offered. We show 
two of them here. The one with two 
bowls and two drainboards is a very 
popular model and a very desirable 
one if you have the space for it. 
I’ve been looking for years for a 
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good can opener. One that seemed to 
fulfill all requirements to begin with 
got out of order in a short time. The 
one we are showing you has been 
used for six months in my own kitch- 
en and is still as good 
as ever. It is conven- 
ient, quick, and very 
efficient, and when 
the cover has been re- 
moved from the can, 
the edge of the can 
has a smooth, clean 
rim. A larger model 








than the one shown embodies the 
same principle and can be attached 
to the wall or cabinet. 


IN THESE days when fresh fruit 
juices are so deservedly popular we 
are looking for quick, convenient 
ways to extract citrus-fruit juice. 
Several excellent electric reamers are 
on the market, and a well-known elec- 
tric beater is now offered in a model 
with a fruit-juice extractor as an at- 
tachment. A new nonelectric reamer 
is offered and is shown here embody- 
ing a brand-new principle. There is 
no crank to turn. When the cut fruit 
is pressed down, the reamer automati- 
cally turns. The mechanism is simple, 
hence not likely to get out of order. 
It is also easy to clean. A color choice 
of green, blue, or yellow is offered. 
The waffle iron shown makes four 
hollow molds at each baking, which 
can be filled with creamed meat or 
fowl for a main-course dish, with fruit 
or ice cream for dessert, with whipped 
cream to make an éclair, or with 
cheese or wieners to make an indoor- 
picnic sandwich. Spiced waffles, cho- 
colate waffles, or corn bread may also 
be baked. This has a heat indicator, 
as do other up-to-date waffle irons. 











Upper left: The iron makes 
four hollow waffles to fill for 
serving. Above is an auto- 
matic juice extractor that is 
easy to use and as easy to clean 


This efficient can opener also 
comes in a larger model to 
attach to wall or cabinet 
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a Rhythm Orchestra 


As Told by Jane, the Club Reporter, to 


Mary Grace Ramey 


Terese have been exciting times in 
the Bicycle Club—too exciting to 
even take time off to write down our 
affairs, for we have all turned musi- 
cians. 

It began during spring vacation, 
in the April meeting. The rain was 
coming down in gusty blasts and not 
even the bravest of us dared think of 
venturing out on the hike we had 
planned for that day. This is how it 
happened: 

We were meeting at Marjorie’s; 
things were dragging, and no one had 
any idea as to what to do next, when 
Thelma sat down at the piano and 
began to strum out “The Marching 
Song.” Betty, who is always up to 
something, picked up Ted’s drum 
that stood in the corner. Ted is Mar- 
jorie’s brother, by the way, and drum- 
mer of his Scout troop. Betty beat 
the drum in time with the music; then 
Janet, not to be outdone, began to 
tap on the brass dinner gong. Such a 
din you never heard! 

Next Ruth sprang up and began to 
lead the “orchestra” in real band- 
master style, with all the flourishes 
she could muster, and in a few mo- 
ments the girls who were playing 
began to follow her and it sounded a 
tiny bit like a tune. It didn’t take 
long for the rest of us to look about 
for something to play on; pencils were 
beaten together, the hearth broom 
pounded on the floor, and the fender 
strummed until the racket would have 
roused the neighborhood had the 
windows been open. 

When Thelma, between laughing 
and playing, was exhausted, Ruth 
turned on the radio and we began 
again—beating, tapping, and pound- 
ing, taking turns leading, until we 
were actually weak. Our orchestra 
simply made the day, we quite forgot 
how dismal a Saturday it was, and we 
almost neglected to make our cocoa 
and eat our cookies. But not quite, for 
things to eat are quite too important 
at Bicycle Club meetings to be for- 
gotten, no matter how gay and noisy 
we are. 


WHILE we were sipping our hot 
drink, Thelma, who is the musician 
of the crowd, suggested that we get 
together again with more order, and 
instruments a wee bit more profes- 
sional, just to see what we could do 
in getting up a 


rhythm band. 


Charlotte frowned disap- 
provingly at this suggestion 
and then, as the enthusiasm 
grew, complained bitterly, 
“Well, it’s all right for you 
girls, but what about me? I 
don’t know a note of music, 
I can’t carry a tune, and I 
can’t even play on a comb. 
So I guess you'll have to 
count me out.” 

“Never!” was the unani- 
mous shout. “Of course 
you'll have to be in the 
Bicycle Club Orchestra.” 
And Thelma, who seemed 
to be suggestor extraordi- 
nary, said, “I'll tell you 
what you can do, get some 
heavy sandpaper, tack it to 
some big wooden blocks, 
and rub them together. Sand 
blocks are used in real or- 
chestras, you know, and if 
you listen you will learn to 
keep time. Then all you'll 
have to do will be to follow 
the leader. You can make 
wonderful ocean sounds 
with the sand blocks and do 
all kinds of other stunts 
that will help our band carry 
out the idea of the pieces we 
would play.” 

Charlotte agreed rather 
grudgingly. But this sug- 
gestion was the beginning, 
and soon we were all planning our 
parts. We found that there were more 
instruments which we could make at 
home, buy in the nickel shops, or find 
about our houses than there were 
members in the club, so we decided 
to have a meeting the following Sat- 
urday, all to come supplied with 
— noise-makers we could col- 
ect. 


It SEEMED to fall naturally to 
Thelma to take charge the next week 
when we came trooping into her house 
after lunch. We certainly needed a 
head, too, for, what with the talk- 
ing and laughing and the rattle and 
boom of our instruments, not one girl 
could make herself heard. 

Marjorie had brought the drum we 
had used at her house, Charlotte had 
a very creditable pair of sand blocks, 
Betty crashed a pair of cymbals every 
now and then, while Janet jingled 
sleigh bells. There were tambourines, 


ABTURTISING PAGTS & guoverD 


Such Fun and Such Music! 


The Bicycle Club Organizes 
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We practice with the piano, phonograph, and 
even a radio accompaniment. Each works fine 


rhythm sticks, triangles, harmonicas, 
anything that could make 2 noise, 
almost, as well as Carolyn’s portable 
phonograph and any number of 
marching songs and records in which 
the rhythm was pronounced. 


THELMA had been studying the sub- 
ject of rhythm orchestras during the 
week, so she looked us and our collec- 
tion over with a real professional air. 
Some of the instruments she dis- 
carded for the time being as too com- 
plicated, and the rest she distributed 
according to our ability as musicians. 
When she had appointed us to our 
places, we were arranged in expert 
order. 

She stood in the center as con- 
ductor, just to begin with, she said; 
later we were all to have a turn at 
this most important post, for who 
could tell which of us might turn out 
to be a feminine Sousa—and there 
was no better [Continued on page 92 








Edward Roark... 


Illinois 


: men the samurai (two 
sword warrior), among flowers the 
zakura (cherry),” is a familiar saying 
which well expresses the patriotic 
pride with which the brilliant and 
flashy flowering cherry is regarded 
in Japan. One of the national poets 
has conveyed the sentiment of cherry- 
blossom time in the following trans- 
lated lines: 

“Tf you should ask me to express 
the true patriotic spirit, I make an- 
swer: It is the scent of the mountain 
cherry tree in the morning air.” 

It was the Emperor Richiu who in 
the fifth century conferred the royal 
favor on the wild flowering cherries. 
To satisfy the ladies of his court, the 
Emperor ordered cherries planted 
near the palace at Nara. About nine 
species are native to Japan. 

Cherry viewing has oe for cen- 
turies a popular diversion among all 
classes in Japan. Near the capital, 
Tokyo, are several parks noted for 
their display of flowering cherries. 
The greensward beneath the cherry 


trees 1s crowded with picnic parties of 


all classes, screened off with colored 
curtains. Asukayama, a park at Oji, 
is a high grassy bluff completely cov- 
ered with delicate fleecy-pink cherry 
blossoms. Asukayama is one of the 
world’s beauty spots. 

As the flowering cherry is revered 
in Japan, so is the flowering crab held 
in reverence in China. Mythical 





Oriental Fruits 
for Your Garden 
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The branches of the 
flowering crabs are 
wreathed in pink and 
white single and 
semidouble blossoms 











stories of its divine origin occur in 
Chinese literature, but it is on record 
that the Empress Se Ling She, who 
first ordered the cultivation of the 
silk worm, also ordered the planting 
of wild crab apples in her palace 
garden. 

In Chinese mythology the flowering 
crab is the symbol of rebirth. It is the 
custom to plant a crab on the birth of 
an heir. Painted on Chinese porcelain 
and woven into her tapestries and 
rugs, we find the crab apple blossoms. 
Tho the fiery dragon is her boast, the 
gentle and fragrant crab apple is her 
flower. 


THE cultivation of the flowering 
crabs in America is exceedingly sim- 
ple, coming as they do from the in- 
terior of China, where the climatic 
conditions correspond very closely to 
our own. Many species are native to 
Japan as well as China and thrive 
well in that mild, moist climate. In 
short, a flowering crab should 
do well in any climate where 
the apple flourishes. Dwarf in 
habit, as many of them are, 
they fit well in the back of 
the shrubbery border or as 
points of occasional emphasis 
in the front. Where space per- 
mits, massing of the trees in 
groups of eight or ten is most 
effective. In common with all 
early-flowering trees, they ap- 
pear to best advantage when 
given a background of ever- 
greens. At the Arnold Arbo- 
retum flowering crabs have 


The flowers of many of the 
ornamental cherries are like 


crinkly tissue-paper pompons 


been massed on a hillside with most 
excellent results. 

Flowering crabs also lend them- 
selves well to hedging. When desired 
for this purpose they may be planted 
4 to 6 feet apart. In England walks 
arched with the interwoven branches 
of shrubs and trees are popular. These 
are known as pleached allees. The 
crabs are most adaptable for this pur- 
pose due to their growing habits. 

From Japan and China comes our 
now rather common Japanese Flow- 
ering Crab (Malus floribunda) with its 
delicate pink blossoms and low-spread- 
ing habit. The Toringo Crab (Malus 
sieboldi), which is of dwarf, pictur- 
esque outline, produces decorative 
fruit in autumn in addition to its 
dense masses of blush white bloom in 
the spring. 

Gui Toi, which translated means 
“Dragon’s Tears,” is perhaps the 
most dwarf of any of the crabs. When 
used as a specimen it is artistically the 
most graceful. The semidouble rose- 
»ink flowers are borne on thin, wire- 
bike stems which permit a gentle 
droop and swaying movement in the 
wind. An old tree on Corker Hill, in 
Merion, Pennsylvania, has achieved a 
height of only 16 feet in 50 years. 


MING SHING (Star-of-heaven) 
and Fung Shing (Smile-of-a-star) are 
similar in flower and habit, save that 
Ming Shing opens as a darker pink, 
almost a red, and retains its color. As 
both varieties grow older they assume 
a very irregular, picturesque outline. 

Wah Mee (The-modest-maiden) is 
our Malus scheideckeri. Wah Mee not 
only produces charming masses of 
deep pink double blossoms but an 
abundance of [ Continued on page 64 
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nial all right, but nobody paid me a 

thousand dollars for it like they do 
those society women. I’ll be lucky if I 
get an extra bone. After all, it’s only a 
story about my love for the boss, and I 
don’t suppose it’s worth much. 

“T was just a puppy in a kennel when 
the boss came and took me away. It was 
pretty hard leaving my mother, but 
when I saw the boss’ plain, kind face 
and felt his big, gentle hands, I knew 
that he and I were going to get along. 

“Well, life was simply wonderful. 
All day long there were cats to chase. 
Any number of them. I don’t think any- 
thing’s more fun than putting the fear 
of death into a fat, complacent cat. They 
say, of course, that it ean be overdone, 
but I doubt it. 

“Every night when the boss would 
come home we’d romp down to the sea 
and he’d talk to me. Once or twice he let 
me take a snap at that nasty Chow 
across the street. A swell guy. And on 
week-ends we’d go out in his boat with 
some of his cronies. At night they’d sit 
around the cabin light and talk about 
the places they’d been, places they’d 
like to be, and yachts they’d sailed, and 
how some day they’d buy a big schooner 


7 GUESS you'd call this a testimo- 


OBODY 


Pip ME 


PIOOO 
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and go off to the South Sea Islands and 
grow old in a fig leaf. 

““*A beautiful hand-painted chance 
you'll have of getting to the South 
Seas,’ laughed one of the boss’ friends, 
‘with the market the way it is, and 
Elizabeth Carstairs waiting next door. 
Why, Charlie, my boy, within another 
six months you’ll be doing the lock-step 
up the dark halls of matrimony. You’ll 
be home thumbing seed catalogues 
under the eagle eye of the adored one, 
while stout fellows like myself are brav- 
ing the raging main.’ 

** *She’s a wonderful girl!’ answered 
the boss. ‘You are simply envious.’ 

“I guess she was a wonderful girl all 
right. And beautiful, too, with that kind 
of reserved, stately beauty you see in 
Massachusetts women. The boss adored 
her. I can’t say as much for myself. I 
would have liked to yap at her heels. 
She seemed kind of shallow to me—al- 
ways fussing about little things. 

“‘Suddenly she began to act sort of 
distant to the boss. They didn’t kiss as 
often as they used to. He seemed to 
annoy her, although he was just as 
sweet as he could be to her. Naturally, 
this cold attitude of hers bothered him; 
he used to sit with his head in his hands 


(Advertisement) 


wondering what was wrong. 

“And at first I didn’t have the slight- 
est inkling myself. But later I knew 
what the trouble was. Or at least I 
thought I did. After all, a dog’s keenest 
sense is that of smell, and there could 
be no doubt that the boss’ breath wasn’t 
beyond reproach. 

“T am only a dog, but I know that a 
man can’t get away with a thing like 
that. The ads say that even a man’s best 
friend won’t tell him, but, believe me, the 
only reason I didn’t tell him was because 
I couldn’t. I tried hard enough. But 
whimpers and barks don’t convey much. 

“It wasn’t long after that that she 
broke the engagement—and his heart, 
too, I guess. He never went anywhere 
—not even to his boat. Just moped. 

“Then one night he got wise. I like to 
think I helped him see himself as others 
—including Miss Carstairs—saw him. 
It happened this way: 

“There was a magazine lying open on 
the floor where it had fallen from the 
rack. Face up was one of those Listerine 
ads. Well, sir, I just went up and put my 
paw on it and barked till I was hoarse. 

“*For the love of Christmas, keep 
quiet,’ he exclaimed, ‘and get off that 
magazine.’ 

“Then he picked it up! 

“Something made him read it. He 
read it all the way through. 

“He must have taken the hint because 
he and Miss Carstairs have patched it 
up. The wedding’s next month. And 
now, if you’ll excuse me, there’s a little 
cat trouble outside I'll have to attend 
to.” 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
unforgivable fault in social and busi- 
ness life. Every day, conditions capable 
of causing it may arise in even normal 
mouths. 

The one way to put yourself on the 
safe, polite, and acceptable side is to 
rinse the mouth with full strength Lis- 
terine. Every morning. Every night. 
And between times before meeting 
others. Listerine strikes at the cause of 
odors (fermentation and infection of the 
mouth, nose, and throat) and destroys 
the odors themselves. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


See Advertising Index, page 111 
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Can Easily Make 


Handy Helps the Vacationist 





Frank I. Solar 


= the summer and fall months the auto- 
mobile is the average family’s most used conveyance 
when making pleasure trips. But it is not very com- 
fortable for the occupants of the back seat to ride 
with luggage and provisions piled underfoot and 
about them, and the appearance of the car is not 
improved by several suitcases and bags roped to the 
running boards and fenders. The average tourist 
would like a trunk for his car, but $35 to $80 added 
to the necessary car expense is more than he can 
afford. 

The handy man, however, can build a trunk to 
hold three or four suitcases as shown in the photo- 
graph and drawing below. A trunk of this type can 
be Srsaead to the trunk rack or to the running board 
of cars not equipped with a trunk rack. This trunk is 
made to house four standard-size $1 suitcases and 
two hat boxes. The end compartment is fitted with 
loose shelves that slide in grooves, affording different 
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spacing for hat boxes, lunch, or other equipment 
usually carried in the automobile. The shelves may 
be removed and coat hooks fastened in the end piece 
and partition for hanging coats, sweaters, camping 
togs, and the like. 

Bolts and trunk straps may be used for fastening the 
trunk in place. To prevent water and dust from entering 
the trunk the outside is given three or four coats of auto- 
mobile waterproof enamel and the joining edges of both 
cover and trunk are stripped with felt, glued with water- 
proof glue, and tacked to the wood. When closed ard 
locked the two thicknesses of felt seal the crack and 
protect the contents of the trunk from the most severe 
storms. Each suitcase is initialed so 
that the one desired can readily be 
withdrawn. 

Use well-seasoned 34-inch white 
pine for the ends, top, bottom, and 





















The convenient folding table above is low enough to be 
used with the running board of your car as the chair 


partition of the trunk. The front and back may be cov- 
ered with plywood or manufactured board that will not 
be affected by moisture after painting. 

Make the frame first—the ends, partition, top, and 
bottom. Cut grooves with saw and chisel for 44-inch 
plywood shelves across one end piece and partition wall. 
Assemble the trunk frame with waterproof casein glue 
and finishing nails or screws. This glue comes in pack- 
ages, from 10 cents up, in powder form, and directions 

on the can give instructions for mixing the powder 

with water as it is needed. 

Next glue and brad the front and back pieces to 
the frame. If common lumber is used, %-inch mate- 
rial will be the proper thickness. Do not glue or 

fasten the bottom front edge of the cover to the 
bottom of the trunk or the front to the partition. 

Lay out the lines for sawing the top and end 
boards, removing a section _[ Continued on page 72 















































A light trunk that will hold four suitcases, 
two hat boxes, and miscellaneous equip- 
ment in soothing order. Two stout locks 
secure the cover against the dust and rain 


Now each member of the family can find 
his belongings without struggle and fret 


Betrer Homes anp GarDENs, June, 1931 
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AN UNPLEASANT TIME 


WAS HAD BY ALL 


ers, who came to spend a pleasant week-end 
—and stayed to suffer. 


Toe kind reader, are departing merrymak- 


It was to have been a happy occasion—but the 
thermometer soared—and the guests sweltered 
through sleepless nights in oven-like bedrooms. 
Now they are leaving, never to return. 


Rooms can be shielded easily, inexpensively, per- 
manently from extremes of both Summer heat 
and Winter cold—with Celotex insulation. 


Celotex will bring year ’round comfort to your 
home—keep it cool and pleasant in Summer, and 
snug and warm in Winter, guarding the entire 
family from dangerous illnesses caused by chilly, 
drafty houses. And by retarding furnace heat leak- 
age it saves hundreds of dollars in future fuel bills. 


At the same time at slight additional cost, Celo- 
tex will transform your wasted attic (or base- 
ment) into an attractive guest room, a playroom 
for the children, or a pleasant recreation room. 


NOW—A NEW TWO-TEXTURE 
CELOTEX BOARD 


Celotex now comes to you with two different tex- 
tures—on one side a new smooth finish—on the 
other the familiar rough texture. For interior 
finish you will probably prefer the new smooth 
surface. However, you need not choose in ad- 
vance, for every board of Celotex now offers you 
your choice. 


To protect the beauty of plastered walls and 
ceilings, there is Celotex Lath, the insulating 
plaster base—especially designed to prevent un- 
sightly plaster cracks and streaky lath marks. 


Ask your lumber dealer, your builder, or your 
architect for the complete story of Celotex 
insulation. 
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THIS LOVELY BEDROOM GREW FROM WASTE 
ATTIC SPACE—WITH $42.00 WORTH OF CELOTEX 


This room (14’ x 18’ x 8’) was built from waste attic space with $42.00 worth of 
Celotex. With Celotex you can build a beautiful extra room in your attic (or base- 
ment) and at the same time shield your home from Summer heat and Winter cold— 
saving hundreds of dollars in fuel bills by stopping wastage of furnace heat. 


dd 





The Celotex Company, 919 N. Michigan E LOT E Important! Make sure that your new refrigerator is 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: Alexan- insulated with Celotex Refrigerator Insulation. This 


der Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. Member 
of the National Building Industries Bureau. 
Sales distributors throughout the world. 





BRAND latest improvement in cabinet construction has been 


INSULATING CANE BOARD adopted by more than 25 leading manufacturers of 


The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark refrigerators. Write to The Celotex Company for 
of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company 


complete information. 














HOSE who have shared the common dis- 
appointment in a “new roof” will rejoice 

at the effects now obtainable. There is no ob- 
vious newness in a Salem Roof. Rather a feel- 
ing of tradition, age, substance, authenticity. 
In the gray shades, Salem Shingles are a 
replica of the weathered hand-hewn shingles on 
early New England houses. But the soft browns, 
greens, and reds now obtainable extend their use- 
fulness beyond any single architectural period. 


Everlasting protection and new beauty 
in J-M Asbestos Shingles 


Salem Shingles and other types of Johns-Man- 
ville Rigid Asbestos Shingles are made of as- 
bestos fibres and Portland cement, combined 
under great pressure. Fireproof and everlast- 
ing! ... With such a roof you are forever free 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Bo will give Your 


SALEM ROORS 


Texture of weathered hand-hewn shingles . , , soft, earthy colors, 








harmonizing with every architectural plan 


from upkeep expense, and your house and its 
contents are protected from the most common 
cause of loss. (23% of all residential fires start 
on inflammable roofs.) 

Colors range from blue-black through grays, 
browns, greens, and reds—not only solid colors, 
but combinations in which shingles of related 
shades are intermingled, producing roofs with 
the richness and interest of moss-covered wood. 

Prices vary, depending on the size and thick- 
ness of the shingle. The present low cost of a 
roof of this type—more satisfactory and more 
beautiful than any other—will surprise you. 


A colorful roof of J-M Asphalt Shingles 
is easily within your reach 


At still lower cost you can have a colorful, 


modern roof of Johns-Manville Asphalt Shin- 





gles. These have a surface of finely-crushed 
rock or slate—fire-resistant, and long-lasting. 
They are available in solid colors and soft, 


blended shades. 


When you re-roof with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles, the new roof is laid over the 
old. The cost of removing old shingles is elimi- 
nated. The littering of lawns and breaking of 
shrubbery are avoided. No part of the house 
interior is exposed to the weather at any time 
..~ This method of re-roofing is not in any 
sense a makeshift. It simply combines the 
strength and insulating value of the old roof 
with that of the new. 


Take advantage of this opportunity mow. 
Give your home the beauty and protection of 
a new Johns-Manville Roof—for as little as 
$24 down, the balance payable over a year! 






















HERE’S one major repair job on 

your home which you need delay 
no longer. Johns-Manville has taken 
3 steps which make it possible for you 
to have that new roof now, without 
burden to your family budget. 


ONE... 

Important reductions have been made 
in the prices of J-M Asbestos Shingle 
Roofs. Never before would your dol- 
lar buy this type of roof for so little. 


TWO .< 

New low-cost methods of applying 
these materials have been developed. 
THREE... 

Now, to cap the climax, you can pur- 
chase any Johns-Manville Roof under 
a deferred payment plan, and pay for 
it out of your income—paying a little 
each month over a year’s time. 


whole Howe a new Lease ou Life 


e-roof now... 





with a Year to Pay * 


The net result is this: An average 
house can now be beautified and pro- 
tected by a modern roof for as little 
as $24 down! 

And, as you benefit by this low 
cost and easy payment, you will be 
putting more men to work—helping 
to restore their buying power—hasten- 
ing the return of prosperity! 


Because Johns-Manville has added 
research and architectural skill to 
manufacturing ability, you are not 
limited to a single material. You can 
choose your new roof to suit your 
needs exactly. Style—color—texture 
—and price .. . Whatever you buy 
from Johns-Manville will represent 
the highest development of its type. 
Ask your banker, or any architect. 

In your city is a reputable dealer 


who handles Johns-Manville products. 


He will inspect your roof—at no cost 
to you—and report on its condition. 
He will show you the various types of 
Johns-Manville Shingles, and prepare 
an estimate of cost, without obligat- 
ing you in any way. 

This dealer was selected by Johns- 
Manville for his integrity. He is per- 
manently in business in your com- 
munity, and builds his business by 


fair dealing. 


If you have any difficulty in 
getting in touch with the Johns-Man- 
ville dealer, address the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, Madison Avenue 
and 41st St., New York City, and we 
will send him to you. Re-roof now— 
with a year to pay! 





*This Johns-Manville finance plan is also 
open to builders of new homes. 





OTHER WAYS TO 


UNDER THE JOHNS-MANVILLE 

















(Right) Add a room on the third 
floor—or a playroom in the base- 
ment! When this is done with 
Johns-ManvilleInsulating Board, 
you not only have sound con- 
struction, but the protection of 
an efficient insulating material. 


(Left) Re-siding with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos or Asphalt 
Shingles is an easy way to mod- 
ernize your home in appearance 
and comfort. You will never 
have to repaint again! Ask the 
rT | Johns-Manville dealer about it. 


*“YEAR-TO-PAY”’ 


INCREASE THE COMFORT AND VALUE OF YOUR HOME 


PLAN 





Johns-Manville Roofs 


















(Right) Johns-Manville insu- 
lates homes by blowing rock 
wool into every square inch of 
space between walls. Rock 
woo! is fireproof and vermin- 
proof. This method commonly 
cuts fuel bills 20 to 35 per cent. 


(Left) Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Wainscoting has the beauty, color 
and charm of colored ceramic tile 
of high quality— without the cost. 
That dingy bathroom or kitchen 
which makes your house “out-of- 
date” can be modernized easily. 









FOR EVERY TYPE OF HOME 


AND 


ALL OTHER BUILDINGS 


* 
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N ow -- an Electric 


Clothes Washer 





inderella 


$3750 


ERE is the washer thousands of 
women have been waiting for. Light 
and easy to handle, Cinderella 

washes your clothes in a jiffy—for as little 
as a penny an hour. Ideal for small fam- 
ilies. ‘‘Made-to-order”’ for apartment dwell- 
ers. So convenient every day for baby’s 
clothes and other quickly-needed things. 


Introducing an amazing “‘Vacuum-Action”’ 
principle, the Cinderella washes your clothes 
better, cleaner, quicker.” This ‘‘Vacuum- 
Action” continuously sucks suds and water 
through every thread of the clothes, routing 
out every particle of dirt. Then one rinsing 
in the Cinderella leaves your clothes 
clean, sweet and fresh. Cinderella washes 
light blankets beautifully, yet it has no 
moving parts to tear, rip or wear the sheer- 
est fabrics. 


It takes only two minutes to fill the Cin- 
derella and start it running. Then after only 
15 minutes—without any attention—the 
clothes are thoroughly washed. Even a large 
wash is quickly done in three or four fillings 
of the Cinderella. 


See Cinderella demonstrated—at depart- 
ment stores, house furnishing, electrical, 
radio and hardware stores and electric com- 
panies everywhere. Or mail the coupon now 
for full information. 





World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Portable Electric Tools 


The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
704 E, Pennsytvania AVENUE 
Towson, MarYLanpD 


Please send me your free Booklet giving full 
information about the new Cinderella Washer. 


(County) (State) 
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A Hobby Club for Summer 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department 


Edited by Edith Wasson McElroy 


Eacu of us, child or adult, needs a 
hobby. On a hobby one may labor un- 
ceasingly and find in that labor only 
relaxation, since it is the thing one chooses 
to do. For children a hobby not only pro- 
vides an outlet for their boundless energy, 
but it will often direct this energy toward 
some natural ability that in adult life may 
be used as a serious work. Whole new 
fields of activity and interest are opened 
for children, and adults as well, thru ac- 
quiring a hobby. 

With the long summer day just around 
the corner, this is the perfect time for 
fathers and mothers, and those who work 
with children, to encourage the young- 
sters in organizing hobby clubs. (And to 
my way of thinking, a hobby club is the 
perfect club for grown-ups as well!) The 
children should be allowed to choose some 
activity that interests them and to carry 
it on in their own way. It may seem to 
you a very disorderly affair, but if it is to 
succeed the children must feel that it is 
their own club. 


For the past four or five years there has 
gone on in the basement playroom of our 
home a series of dramatic activities. 
These have ranged from a somewhat 
sketchily performed 
puppet show in a 
pasteboard carton to 
a puppet show with a 
pretentious stage im- 
provised from an over- 
turned kitchen table, 
a four-leaf screen, and 
other pieces of furni- 
ture that, having been 
discarded upstairs, 
are now proving their 
real worth in the 
playroom. At inter- 
vals The Tom Thumb 
Players (so the mem- 
bers have named 
themselves) have 
written, staged, and 
costumed some quite 
astonishing plays. At 
Christmastime pag- 
eants occupy their 
attention, and around 
Thanksgiving the Pu- 
ritan holds the stage. 
In the summertime 
they use an outdoor 
stage formed by a 
corner of the house, 
with shrubbery for a 
background and the 
nearby garage for a dressing room. The 
small troupers have, on occasion, packed 
their properties in suitcases and traveled 
to the local Y. W. C. A., and other audi- 
toriums, to perform before a real audi- 
ence. For days last summer the rehearsing 
of a circus (a local charity was the bene- 
ficiary) held their interest. And on the 
day of the great performance, every wom- 
an in the audience rose to her feet and 
cheered when the elephant, draped in a 
gray shawl, and holding in firm, white 


enthusiasm. 











Our June Suggestion 


Pian a hobby day for your 
women’s club, a day when each 
member can talk about her pet 
If by chance a 
member has no hobby, this is the 
perfect time for selecting one. 
During the long summer after- 
noons after the club has laid aside 
its serious study for the club 
year, gay little gatherings on 
comfortable porches, devoted to 
hobby work, will be the jolliest 
sort of fun. [The Club Editor 
will gladly help in arranging a 
program if you will write to her, 
inclosing a 2-cent stamp for 
postage on her reply.] 


teeth a most realistic trunk made from a 
long black stocking stuffed with cotton, 
ambled into the ring! 


A CORNER of the family bookshelves 
is devoted to books on marionettes, on 
plays and play-acting for children, and 
includes, as well, books on creative art, on 
costume, on design, and all of those arts 
that touch on the world of the theater, the 
pageant, and the dramatizing of knowl. 
edge. Often when a new book is added it 
meets for the moment with an indifferent 
response. The time is not ripe for that 
particular project, or interest in dramatics 
is for the moment lagging. And then, 
without, warning, a whirlwind of children 
rushes into the house, that book as well 
as the older favorites are dragged down, 
there is the clatter of small feet on the 
basement stairs, and I know this particu- 
lar hobby club is once more in session. 


A SMALL-TOWN banker, without 
children of his own, became interested 
last summer in the small boys of his 
neighborhood and helped them to organ- 
ize a stamp club. They met one evening 
each week in the director’s room of the 
bank. Occasionally a boy lost interest and 
dropped out, but his 
place was quickly 
filled by an eager boy 
on the waiting list. 
Everyone in the town 
now saves foreign and 
special-issue postage 
stamps for the boys, 
and the fathers in 
that town report that 
club membership in- 
sures willing workers 
when lawns need 
mowing or sidewalks 
shoveled. The quarter 
thus earned is needed 
to purchase the stamp 
lacking on a page of 
the treasured stamp- 
book. 

Thru this hobby 
their leader has skill- 
fully introduced the 
boys to a fascinating 
world of business and 
history, and not one 
of the group has ever 
realized he is study- 
ing history and eco- 
nomics! This man has 
collected a splendid 
library on Philately 
and the history of postage stamps to 
which the boys have free access, and 
many of the boys proudly own well-worn 
volumes. Under this wise leadership the 
boys have learned to value these bits of 
paper, not as possessions in themselves 
but as symbols of tremendous events in 
the world. 

Drowsy summer days are good days for 
introducing children to the natural life 
about them. An Outdoor Club will find 
much to do in [ Continued on page 99 





























A Little English, a Little French, 


but ALL AMERICAN 


of the garage. This practical as well as 
artistic use of the available’ space, espe- 
cially when the area is limited in size, is 
gained only by a thoro study of the plot 
plan, trees, general direction of the pre- 
vailing winds, orientation, and many 
other considerations before the house is 
built. 

On entering the front door one can see 
straight thru the hall to the garden, while 
a large window on the stairway floods the 
place with light. To the right of the en- 
trance door is an archway opening into 
the living-room. Since this room is two 
steps lower than the remainder of the 
house and has no second floor above, it 
was possible to have the ceiling follow the 
steep line of the roof and be finished in 
the manner of many old English houses. 


THE room is only moderately large, but 
the various groups of comfortable and 
livable furniture do not seem to crowd it, 
for the high ceiling and the long straight 
curtains at the three French doors add 
to the apparent size as well as to the 
height. For size is, to a certain degree, a 
comparative quality. The dark wood 
ceiling, with its heavy tie beams, is 
stained a gray-brown, the plaster walls 
are just off the white, the stone mantel is 
flanked by open bookshelves set in plaster 
niches, and the floor is of broad, random- 
width boards. These details give the room 
an atmosphere that is in harmony with 
the exterior and yet, by their arrange- 
ments and proportion, have a certain 
formality. This 1s also true of the furni- 
ture, which is in the style of the French 
and English pieces made during the 
eighteenth century. Furniture adapted 
from the simpler work of 
that period is nearly always 
in good taste as well as i 
comfortable and consistent 

with the living conditions 
of the present day. 

Across the hall from the 
living-room a second arched 
opening leads into the din- 
ing-room, where the white 
plaster walls form a very 
satisfactory setting for the 
furniture. 














[Continued from page 15] 


Tue service wing is very well planned 
in itself as well as in its relation to the 
rest of the house. A sink in both pantry 
and kitchen always adds greatly to the 
convenience of doing the housework, for 
it enables the homemaker to keep the 
dishes separate from the pots and pans, 
thus insuring a minimum of breakage. 
When the refrigerator is also placed in 
the pantry it is possible to prepare the 
dessert and salads away from the warm 
kitchen. In this way the kitchen is used 
only for cooking and for washing the 
utensils used in the proparation of food, 
and the facilities for such work can be 
planned to fit a very small space. 

The third unit of this wing is the screen 
porch, which is easily accessible from the 
side street, tho screened from it by shrubs 
which will soon give complete privacy. 
The porch serves as a laundry, but the 
trays can be covered and the ironing 
board concealed in its closet when they 
are not in use. The maid’s room and ad- 
joining bathroom complete the very com- 
pact portion of the house where such a 
large and important part of the work is 
carried on. Two other desirable features 
on the first floor are the coat closet and 
the small toilet. 


"THE wellstigheed stairs, with simple 
wrought-iron balusters, lead up to a long 
hall from which open the three second- 
floor bedrooms. This hall is also well 
lighted, and the telephone, placed in a 
small niche, is within easy reach of all 
the rooms. Fresh air and sunshine is the 
keynote of these rooms, for they all have 
large south windows. 

The entire second floor has been fur- 
nished with as much thought 
and care as the principal rooms 
on the ground floor, thus form- 
ing a consistent and harmo- 
nious whole. Such a house, well 
‘— built and well planned by a 
reliable architect, increases in 
value and charm as the fur- 
nishings, house, and garden 
become more closely knit to- 
gether by time and care. 












LIVING-ROOM 
SO « 24-0 | 
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The L-shaped plan, with the 





ROOF 





ideal nook for a secluded gar- 
den of which the porch be- 
comes almost an integral part 


| ' garage to the rear, forms an 


The second floor extends only 
over the dining-room and gar- 
age wings, since the story-and- 
a-half living-room does not 
permit rooms over that area 
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Feed them a ag 


Qquare Nijcal 


O not forget that all of 

your flowers must have 

food. They get hungry just as 
you do. 

There is a reason of course. 
Most soils, through constant 
use, become deficient in the 
varied menu that plants need 
for finest growth. 

Vigoro, the complete scien- 
tifically balanced plant food, 
is really a square meal for all 
plants. By restoring all this 
nourishment, it assures the 
large, colorful, long-lasting 
blooms you want. 

Vigoro is clean, odorless, 
pleasant and easy to use. 
Proved by 3,000,000 successful 
home gardeners. And inex- 
pensive! 

Use it on your lawn, shrubs, 
trees and vegetables, too. Re- 
sults will amaze you! 

Your garden supply dealer 
has Vigoro in 5 convenient 
packs, from 100 lb. bags to 12 
oz. packages. Full directions 
are enclosed. Order today! 

Be sure to buy Vigoro only 
in the original package. 








Swift & Company 






fe 





plant food 
Sold where you buy lawn 


Complete 





and garden supplies 
See Advertising Index, page 111 























Above is an up-to-date, modern, sanitary bath- 
room of only twenty-five years ago which has 


Jj. F. Carter 


‘Tae two pictures on this page 
show a bathroom in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Donovan, Chicago, 
before and after modernizing. 

The old bathroom was hopelessly 
out of date and Mr. and Mrs. Dono- 
van decided to modernize it. They 
knew that any halfway measure, such 
as merely painting the woodwork and 
redecorating the walls, would not be 
satisfactory. They wanted to do a 
thoro job of it’so they would have an 
up-to-date bathroom when they were 
finished. 

They had all of the old plumbing 
fixtures torn out and replaced with 
modern fixtures. The old tub on legs 
was replaced with a built-in tub with 
an overhead shower. The wall-hung 
lavatory was replaced with a pedestal 
lavatory, and the noisy old wash- 
down closet combination was replaced 
with a quiet siphon-jet toilet. 

The old bathroom had a jog in the 
end of the room because of a small 
closet used for linens and medicines. 
The plumbing contractor suggested 
that the closet be taken out and the 


become obsolete judged by today’s standards 


Better Homes anp GarpDENs, June, 1937 


The Question Before the House 


A department which appears every other month 


size of the bathroom thereby in- 
creased to 6 x g feet. The walls were 
tiled to a height of 7 feet and a tile 
floor laid. 

The total cost for remodeling the 
bathroom was $615, divided as fol- 
lows: 

Fixtures, including tub, lava- 

tory, closet combination, 


shower, and curtain...... $210 
Pipe and fittings for fixtures.. 25 
Roughing-in labor on fixtures 
SE os ae y a VP nig 08'S 3 40 
Cost of setting fixtures....... 15 
Tile and labor cost for laying it 295 
Carpentry labor cost and mate- 
rs a pad om wodia-aRi as 30 
rr $615 


Had it not been necessary to tear 
out the linen closet in order to in- 
crease the size of the bathroom, the 
job could have been done for $100 
less. Money, too, could have been 
saved on the tiling had it been run 
only 4 feet up instead of 7. Four feet 
is the usual height of tile walls in 
bathrooms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donovan, however, 


Below is the same bathroom brought up-to-date for to- 
day. The addition of the floor and walls and new fixtures 
shows clearly how the transformation was effected 


§ 











Questions for this department 
should be addressed to the Re- 
building Department Editor, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines. 





like the room just as it is. It is a 
beautiful room, with the wall and 
floor tile in green and orchid and the 
shower curtain and window curtains 
of colorful materials. 


Tenants drove nails in our plastered 
walls, causing huge pieces to drop off 
the lath when we removed the paper. 
Must I have the wall replastered or may 
I patch it? 

There are special patching-plaster 

reparations, ready to use, which can 
be easily mixed with water and ap- 
plied to fill the holes by the use of 
either a steel-blade or putty knife. 
These compounds are smooth, dura- 
ble, white when dry, and do not 
shrink. The [ Continued on page 102 
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“Aw, dol hafta take a bath in all that rust?”.. . It's 
hard enough to get Junior to take a bath at any 
time. Rust in the water only makes it more of 
an ordeal. 


But why tolerate rust? Thousands of home-owners 
have eliminated rust and avoided repairs and re- 
placements by installing Anaconda Brass Pipe. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe assures a full flow of clear 
water at all times. And, although its first cost is 
somewhat more (about $75 for the usual 7 or 8 room 
house), this investment for durable pipe is returned 
many times over by complete freedom from rust- 
repairs and replacements. 


Leading plumbing contractors recommend and 
install Anaconda Brass Pipe. You will find the name 


ct nae Oy 
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best alibi... 


‘Anaconda’ stamped every foot in this proven product. 


Just as Anaconda Brass Pipe saves money, so does 
Anaconda Copper for sheet metal work, and screens 
of Anaconda Bronze Wire. Much useful information 
on the advantages of permanent metals is contained 
in the booklet, ‘Copper, Brass and Bronze in the 
Home.”’ For a free copy address The American Brass 
Company, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ANACONDA 
BRASS PIPE 


CAN’T RUST Anat ouos SAVES MONEY 


~ 


See Advertising Index, page 111 












You Can Have a Good Lawn 


With Partial Shade 


Dice may have good trees and a 


beautiful lawn at the same time if 


trees are so located as to cast their 
shadows over the lawn for no more 
than half the day, permitting sunlight 
to reach it the other half. This is a 
combination of conditions which may 
be achieved on a lot running north 
and south, with trees restricted to 
either edge so that they shade the 
lawn only in the morning if located 
along the east edge and give after- 
noon shade if on the west edge. 

The same conditions are partly ful- 
filled if the lot runs almost north and 
south so that the sides where the trees 
are planted are approximately on the 

east or west, or if the lot runs east and 

west and the trees are located at the 
rear end only. The latter is not ex- 
actly as it might seem, for the house 
will doubtless be at the other end of 
the lot so that when trees are not 
shading the lawn the house is. House 
shade is denser than tree shade and 
consequently is less favorable than 
the less complete tree shade. 


THE importance of this statement to 

eople who want both shade and lawn 
lies in its suggestion to inspect their 
own grounds with these statements in 
mind and with the intention to ap- 
proximate these cOfiditions. Those 
who are beginning a lawn can plant 
trees in such a way that they will not 
interfere with the development of a 
lovely lawn; that is, the new trees 
can be planted almost wholly along 
the east or west boundaries (but not 
both) so they will not shade the lawn 
quite half the day no matter how large 
and bushy they become. In ordinary 
circumstances afternoon shade will 
be desirable, so trees should be placed 
along the west line to give this con- 
dition. 

In 1929 and 1930 I produced a 
lovely lawn, very satisfactory in color, 
texture, and thickness of grass. My 
lot runs north and south, with dense 
shade trees along the west edge. I 
have never made a better lawn under 
any circumstances or conditions, nor 
have I produced lawns so good with 
so little plant food, so few seed appli- 
cations, and with a minimum of care 
and attention. 


By THIS I do not mean that the 
lawn was not cared for; far from it. 
A very light dusting with a complete 
plant food was administered each 
spring, but the soil was not acid. The 
lawn had good drainage, with a pro- 
nounced slope to the east; conse- 
quently, it could be watered at any 
time during the day. 


Betrer Homes anp GarDENs, June, 1931 


Many lawns are not helped by too 
frequent watering late in the day, as 
this moisture does not evaporate 
readily nor is it removed by the drain- 
age. The grass gets wet and stays 
damp too long. Grass, like corn, does 
not like wet feet. West shade helps 
this only if the drainage is good, oth- 
erwise watering late and profusely 
combined with afternoon and early 
evening shade will keep the grass too 
wet all night. 

No seed has been sown on my lawn 
for three years. All the weeds were 
carefully dug out, and then, where a 


New Ya sil 


Morris A. Hall... 


number of large ones came out close 
together leaving a bare or thin spot, 
some seed was used but was not 
spread over the whole lawn. 


CUTTING. My lawn is cut fre- 
quently and close; closer than the 
average. During the period of maxi- 
mum growth it was cut more fre- 
quently and less often as growth was 
slower. Early in May once a week was 
sufficient, but later in the month and 
thru June it was cut every fourth 
day, with an additional quick once- 
over late [ Continued on page 84 
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Trees on west line give the lawn 


morning & noon sunlight 
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In this diagram trees are set along the west boundary of a lot which runs north 
and south. Note the relative amount of morning sun and afternoon shade 
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The RUBEROID Co. SERVES YOUR 


ROOFING NEEDS AS WELL AS 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING 


HERE is a RU-BER-OID 

Roofing Product for every 
type of building. From cozy 
cottage to imposing mansion, 
from shed to mammoth fac- 
tory, RU-BER-OID offers your 
buildings the same depend- 
able roof protection as the 
great Merchandise Mart of 
Chicago. 


For residential work, there are 
RU-BER-OID Shingles in var- 
ious styles, weights and colors 
that meet all architectural de- 
mands, please any taste and 
pocketbook. All are fire-resist- 
ing and carry the Underwrit- 
ers’ label of approval. 


The widespread acceptance of 
RU-BER-OID Products may 


be attributed to the energies 
of The Ruberoid Co.’s person- 
nel, which for 40 years have 
been wholly centered on pro- 
ducing the finest roofing and 
building products that your 
dollar can buy. Thousands of 
RU-BER-OID Roofs have stood 
the test of time for 20 to 30 
years—convincing testimony 
of RU-BER-OID’S long life and 
economy. Behind their service 
record lies the world’s confi- 
dence in RU-BER-OID. 


No wonder 12,000 dealers se- 
lected for their integrity and 
known responsibility to their 
community recommend and 
sell RU-BER-OID Products. A 
recent pollindicates 49 per cent 







Chicago Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. Roofed with 
211,900 square feet Built-up Roofing, manufactured by 
H. F. Watson Mills, Sales Division of The Ruberoid €o. 





are officers or directors of banks 
or trust companies, 45 per cent are 
officers of building and loan asso- 
ciations, and 83 per cent are active 
in their local civic organizations. 
This is the type of business man 
that holds your confidence and 
respect through sheer ability. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


Sales Divisions: RUBEROID MILLS 
CONTINENTAL ROOFING MILLS—SAFEPACK MILLS 
H,. F. WATSON MILLS— ETERNIT 
ASPHALT SHINGLES AND ROLL ROOFINGS— ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES 
AND CORRUGATED SHEETS— ASBESTOS, ASPHALT, COAL TAR PITCH AND 
FELT BUILT-UP ROOFS ASBESTOS: SHEATHINGS, FELTS, MILL BOARD, 
PIPE COVERINGS— KRAFT WATERPROOF PAPERS — COAL TAR AND AS- 
PHALT FELTS AND SHEATHINGS— ASPHALT WATERPROOFING PAINTS AND 
CEMENTS— DRY PELTS AND SHEATHINGS 





~ > 


Offices & Factories: New York, N. Y. — Chicago, IL 
Millis, Mass. — Erie, Pa.— Bahtimore, Md. — Mobile, Ala. 





See Advertising Index, page 111 












You Can Have a Good Lawn 


With Partial Shade 


om may have good trees and a 


beautiful lawn at the same time if 
trees are so located as to cast their 
shadows over the lawn for no more 
than half the day, permitting sunlight 
to reach it the other half. This is a 
combination of conditions which may 
be achieved on a lot running north 
and south, with trees restricted to 
either edge so that they shade the 
lawn only in the morning if located 
along the east edge and give after- 
noon shade if on the west edge. 

The same conditions are partly ful- 
filled if the lot runs almost north and 
south so that the sides where the trees 
are planted are approximately on the 
east or west, or if the lot runs east and 
west and the trees are located at the 
rear end only. The latter is not ex- 
actly as it might seem, for the house 
will doubtless be at the other end of 
the lot so that when trees are not 
shading the lawn the house is. House 
shade is denser than tree shade and 
consequently is less favorable than 
the less complete tree shade. 


THE importance of this statement to 

eople who want both shade and lawn 
fics in its suggestion to inspect their 
own grounds with these statements in 
mind and with the intention to ap- 
proximate these cofditions. Those 
who are beginning a lawn can plant 
trees in such a way that they will not 
interfere with the development of a 
lovely lawn; that is, the new trees 
can be planted almost wholly along 
the east or west boundaries (but not 
both) so they will not shade the lawn 
quite half the day no matter how large 
and bushy they become. In ordinary 
circumstances afternoon shade will 
be desirable, so trees should be placed 
along the west line to give this con- 
dition. 

In 1929 and 1930 I produced a 
lovely lawn, very satisfactory in color, 
texture, and thickness of grass. My 
lot runs north and south, with dense 
shade trees along the west edge. | 
have never made a better lawn under 
any circumstances or conditions, nor 
have I produced lawns so good with 
so little plant food, so few seed appli- 
cations, and with a minimum of care 
and attention. 


By THIS I do not mean that the 
lawn was not cared for; far from it. 
A very light dusting with a complete 
plant food was administered each 
spring, but the soil was not acid. The 
lawn had good drainage, with a pro- 
nounced slope to the east; conse- 
quently, it could be watered at any 
time during the day. 


Betrer Homes anp GarpDeENs, June, 1931 


Many lawns are not helped by too 
frequent watering late in the day, as 
this moisture does not evaporate 
readily nor is it removed by the drain- 
age. The grass gets wet and stays 
damp too long. Grass, like corn, does 
not like wet feet. West shade helps 
this only if the drainage is good, oth- 
erwise watering late and profusely 
combined with afternoon and early 
evening shade will keep the grass too 
wet all night. 

No seed has been sown on my lawn 
for three years. All the weeds were 
carefully dug out, and then, where a 


New York 


Morris A. Hall... 


number of large ones came out close 
together leaving a bare or thin spot, 
some seed was used but was not 
spread over the whole lawn. 


CUTTING. My lawn is cut fre- 
quently and close; closer than the 
average. During the period of maxi- 
mum growth it was cut more fre- 
quently and less often as growth was 
slower. Early in May once a week was 
sufficient, but later in the month and 
thru June it was cut every fourth 
day, with an additional quick once- 
over late [ Continued on page 84 
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In this diagram trees are set along the west boundary of a lot which runs north 
and south. Note the relative amount of morning sun and afternoon shade 





































The RUBEROID Co. SERVES YOUR 
ROOFING NEEDS AS WELL AS 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING 


HERE is a RU-BER-OID 

Roofing Product for every 
type of building. From cozy 
cottage to imposing mansion, 
from shed to mammoth fac- 
tory, RU-BER-OID offers your 
buildings the same depend- 
able roof protection as the 
great Merchandise Mart of 
Chicago. 


For residential work, there are 
RU-BER-OID Shingles in var- 
ious styles, weights and colors 
that meet all architectural de- 
mands, please any taste and 
pocketbook. All are fire-resist- 
ing and carry the Underwrit- 
ers’ label of approval. 


The widespread acceptance of 
RU-BER-OID Products may 


be attributed to the energies 
of The Ruberoid Co.’s person- 
nel, which for 40 years have 
been wholly centered on pro- 
ducing the finest roofing and 
building products that your 
dollar can buy. Thousands of 
R U-BER-OID Roofs have stood 
the test of time for 20 to 30 
years—convincing testimony 
of RU-BER-OID’ S long life and 
economy. Behind their service 
record lies the world’s confi- 
dence in RU-BER-OID. 


No wonder 12,000 dealers se- 
lected for their integrity and 
known responsibility to their 
community recommend and 
sell RU-BER-OID Products. A 
recent pollindicates 49 per cent 


Chicago Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. Roofed with 
211,900 square feet Built-up Roofing, manufactured by 
H. F. Watson Mills, Sales Division of The Ruberoid Co. 


are officers or directors of banks 
or trust companies, 45 per cent are 
officers of building and loan asso- 
ciations, and 83 per cent are active 
in their local civic organizations. 
This is the type of business man 
that holds your confidence and 
respect through sheer ability. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


Sales Divisions: RUBEROID MILLS 
CONTINENTAL ROOFING MILLS—SAFEPACK MILLS 
H, F. WATSON MILLS—ETERNIT 
—————————[—_ wu 
ASPHALT SHINGLES AND ROLL ROOFINGS— ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES 
AND CORRUGATED SHEETS— ASBESTOS, ASPHALT, COAL TAR PITCH AND 
FELT BUILT-UP ROOFS ASBESTOS: SHEATHINGS, FELTS, MILL BOARD, 
PIPE COVERINGS— KRAFT WATERPROOF PAPERS— COAL TAR AND AS- 
PHALT FELTS AND SHEATHINGS— ASPHALT WATERPROOFING PAINTS AND 
CEMENTS— DRY PELTS AND SHEATHINGS 
¢+—_—_—___.ww???:.:.-—.00... 9" _—_————_—_$—$$$$$$———————————""""""> 
Offices & Factories: New York, N. Y.— Chicago, Il. 
Millis, Mass. — Erie, Pa.— Bahtimore, Md. — Mobile, Ala. 


See Advertising Index, page 111 





















a BE 


UNDER THE 


TREAD 


have invested 


‘25,000,000.00 


with their TIRE DEALERS 


establishing a great economical distributing and standardized service system with standard prices. 














This, combined with unusual manufacturing efficiencies, gives Firestone Service Dealers and Serv- 


ice Stores the outstanding tire values of history, and places them in a position to 


SAVE YOU MONEY and SERVE YOU BETTER 
‘Most Miles per Dollar” 











COMP 


| CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY 


aE Oh a ay 
RE 


a 





4.50-21 TIRE 


6.00-19 H.D. TIRE | 

















% SPECIAL We SPECIAL 
More Rubber Vol.| 172 | 161 298 267 
cu. in. cu. in, cu. in. cu. in, 
More Weight. . .| 16.99 | 15.73 28.35 | 26.80 
| pounds pounds pound pound 
More Width .. .|| 4.75 | 4-74 5-98 5.84 
inches inches inches inches 
More Thickness .|| .627 | -578 -840 -821 
inch inch inch inch 
| More Plies at Tread| 6 plies | § plies 8 plies | 7 plies 
Same Price. . ||$5.69 | $5.69 $11.40 | $11.40 



































BaF = Compare Quality — Construction—and Prices. 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store and see 


for yourself sections cut from various tires. 


BE 











Double Guarantee—Every tire manufac- 
tured by Firestone bears the name “FIRE- 
STONE” and carries Firestone’s unlimited guar- 
antee and that of our 25,000 Service Dealers 
and Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 














*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for dis- 
tributors such as mail order houses, oil companies and others 
under a name that does not identify the tire manufacturer to the 
public, usually because he builds his “first line” tires under 
his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 




















Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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THESE PRICES 


Avromosie Manufacturers do not take 
chances with special brand tires. Why should you 
take the risk when you can save money by buying 
Firestone quality Oldfield type from our dealers 
and in addition get their service. 


We list below the leading replacement sizes. 





COMPARE) COMPARE 


Here are the Cold Facts why Firestone 


gives you Greater 


Values and Better 


Service at Lowest Prices! a ae 


























TIRE a p won poi r 
MAKE OF CAR SIZE Cuuh Price Mail Order Cash Price 
Each Tire Per Pair 
Ford__ 
a \ 4.40-21 |$4.98 | $4.98 |$ 9.60 
Chevrolet____________| 4.50-20 5.60 5.60 10.90 
J enorme §.69 5.69 11.10 
Chevrolet___._-_ } 4.75-19 6.65 6.65 12.90 
Whippet_____. - 
on 4.75-20 | ©7975] 6.75 | 13.10 
Plymouth________ 
Chandler___ 
DeSoto_______ ; 
oe soll be 
urant.. 
Graham-Paige >| 5.00-19 6.98 6.98 13.60 
Pontiac. 
Roosevelt____ 
Willys-Knight J 
ator 5.00-20] 7-10] 7.10 | 13.80 
M. ER, 
ef 5.25-18 | 7-90] 7.90 | 15.30 
ES 5.25-21 | 8.§7| 8.57 16.70 
Auburn______ 
Jordan. 5.50-18 | 8.7§| 8.75 17.00 
a eee 
Gardner______ 
Marmon. 
Oakland >| 5.50-19 | 8.90] 38.90 17.30 
Peerless... 
Studebaker 
Chrysler... 
Se: }| 6.00.18 11.20| 11.20 | 21.70 
Franklin === 
Hudson tf 6.00-19 |11.40 | 11.40 22.10 
Hupmobile_____ 
Leia et 
LaSalle |} 6.00.20 |11.0| 11.50 | 22.30 
Pierce-Arrow_____ 6.00-21 | 11-65 | 11.65 22.60 
Sie 6.50-20 |13.10 | 13.10 25.40 
Ca 
EN ert } 7.00-20 |15-35]| 15.35 | 29.80 














ter.— Every employee a 
stockholder. 
Dohave .... Rub 





a special and undivided in- 
terest in developing and 
making Firestone Tires bet- 


our own men select and buy 
rubber direct from planta- 
tions. Have our own rubber 
preparation plant and ware- 
house in Singapore. Have 
our own large rubber plan- 
tations in Liberia. 


Do have... 


our own men select and buy 
cotton of best staple. Have 
our own bonded cotton ware- 
house. Have our own most 
efficient cord fabric mills. 


Dohave .. .- 


our own tire factories—most 
efficient in the world—daily 
eapacity 75,000 tires — 
EVERY TIRE MADE IN 
THESE FACTORIES BEARS 
THE NAME “FIRESTONE.” 


Cotton . 


Firestone Mail Order House 
Way Way 
Dohave .. . Organization . Do NOT have 





a special or undivided inter- 
est in tires. 


ber .. Do NOT have 
a rubber preparation plant 
or warehouse—dependent 
on others to buy on the rub- 





ber exchange or other mar- 
kets, passing thru many 
hands, with profits and ex- 
penses of handling. 


- Do NOT have 


a bonded cotton warehouse 
or cord fabric mills — de- 
pendent on others to buy 
and manufacture, passing 
thru many hands, with 
profits and expenses of han- 
dling. 





Factory - . Do NOT have 





a tire factory. They are de- 
pendent on those who, for 
the profits, will risk making 
Special Brand tires, possibly 
hoping these tires will not 
do too well in competition 
against tires they make and 





Dohave ... 
our own warehouses to sup- 


ply our Service Dealers and 
Service Stores. 


Do have 7 . ad 


25,000 experienced Service 
Dealers and Service Stores 
where car owners can buy 
Firestone Tires and get serv- 
ice. 





Warehouses ... 


Car Owners .. 


sell under their own name. 


Do have 


their own warehouses to sup- 
ply their retail department 
stores. 


- Do have 


retail department stores and 
millions of expensive mail 
order catalogs. Car owners 
ean buy tires over the coun- 
ter or order by mail. 








See Advertising Index, page 111 















The rolling acres of prune trees which greet the visitor to *‘Cherry City” 


When It’s Blossomtime in “Cherry City” 


Salem, Oregon, is becoming noted for its flower day 


Christine Oxford Cronemiller 


(= spirit of friendliness born of 
a garden is due greatly to the fact 
that to appreciate fully the beauty 
surrounding us we must share it with 
others. 

It has become a custom in a great 
many towns for those people who 
have especially attractive gardens to 
set aside a certain day on which to 
hold open-house, or “‘open-garden,” 
it might better be called. Flower- 
lovers everywhere are quick to take 
advantage of the friendly invitation, 
for gardens, like persons, have their 
own individuality, and a wealth of 
inspiration and new ideas may be 
gleaned from them to carry back to 
the home garden. 

It remained, however, for the 
‘“Cherrians,” the booster club of 
Salem, Oregon—‘“‘the Cherry City” 
—to utilize this idea on a large scale. 
They originated the idea of an annual 
Blossom Day, when those who lived 
in less favored sections of the state 
might view the glory of the tulip 
fields and the marvelous sight of 
20,000 acres of cherry and prune 
trees in full bloom. 

“Trail Them to Salem, Blossom 
Day, Sunday,” is the intriguing invi- 
tation borne on thousands wot 
cards, showing a picture of one of the 
famous Polk County orchards with 
the inscription, 


“When the hillsides are white with 
blossoms 

The Cherrians are calling for you.” 

These postcards are distributed among 

the stores and offices several days 











before the event so they may be 
mailed to those who are interested in 
visiting the Cherry City. Hundreds 
of others are mailed by the Chamber 
of Commerce, just to show the people 
in the East what Oregon looks like at 
blossomtime. 

Newspapers thruout the Willamette 
Valley give much 


in the air and it’s blossomtime in the 
Willamette. 

In former years the Cherrians sta- 
tioned themselves at all principal 
points in the city to direct the visi- 
tors, but in later years this duty was 
turned over to the Boy Scouts. They 
may be seen, also, at all turning 

points along the 


publicity to the féte 
day by running a 
series of articles and 
stories which find 
their way all over 
the Northwest. The 
response is surpris- 
ing. About g o’clock 
on the morning of 
Blossom Day the 
vanguard of the 
vast procession of 
cars winds its way 
into Salem. From 
then on until about 
4or § o'clock in the 
afternoon they 
come—in one 
steady stream. 
There are shiny li- 
mousines all spick 
and span from the 
garage; there are 
cozy little coupés 
with their quota of 
two; there are anti- 
quated machines 








Another Friendly 
Community 


ExcouraGEp and inspired 
by the vision of what beauty 
can do for them, scores of cities 
thruout the nation have begun 
beautification projects or are 
planning them. And this—the 
story of Salem, Oregon—illus- 
trates how one community is 
showing its consciousness that 
beauty pays large dividends of 
contentment to its citizens. 
Mrs. Cronemiller, in telling 
here of 20,000 acres of cherry 
and prune trees and her visits 
to fields of tulips, comments, 
“When it is estimated that 
10,000 people annually enjoy the 
beauty of Salem’s vast garden 
spot on Blossom Day, surely it 
seems a most worthwhile project 
which spreads the creed of 
friendliness beyond the limits of 
one’s own garden door.”’—THE 


EDITORS. 








Blossom Day route, 
courteously direct- 
ing the traffic to all 

ints of especial 
interest and to van- 
tage points where 
the best views of 
the orchards may 
be seen. 

Driving slowly 
along the roads of 
Polk County the 
view is superb. As 
far as the eye can 
see gently rolling 
hills like drifted 
snow stretch up- 
ward to the hori- 
zon, where a rim of 
Douglas-fir stands 
etched, deep green 
against the sky. Be- 
yond the hedgerows, 
where the meadow- 
lark is heard lifting 
its voice in lilting 
melody, the or- 
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with flapping tops and a tilt to one 
shoulder, which are quickly passed 
and left behind by a group of laughing 
students in a homemade“ bug.” Every- 
one is in holiday mood, for spring is 


chards are seen at close range arrayed 
in all the witchery of their spring 
raiment. Beautiful they are indeed as 
they stretch their snowy arms to 
touch the __[ Continued on page 109 
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Nn summeys tOo.-- home owners 


pay for this 


ostly /Mistake 


You can’t set it down in figures—with a 
dollar sign before them . 


Yet, in terms of human comfort—what a 
price to pay for a single mistake in building 
or buying a home! 

The hot, stifling nights that rob you of 
sleep, sap your energy. The acute discom- 
fort of little children in super-heated bed- 
rooms. The nerve strain and physical ener- 
vation that 90 degrees inside the house can 
cause, 


Many endure this, summer after summer, 
because of one costly mistake: building or 
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It tucks in! 


Balsam-Wool fits snug between the framing 
members of your house—tucks in,as only a 
Slexible insulation can. (right) "Fhe fleecy 
“Wool” from Wood is held securely between 
tough, creped Kraft liners. Balsam-Wool is 
wind-proof, waterproof, chemically treated 
against vermin, fire-resistant, and practically 
puncture-proof 


Balsam-Wool 2ienke: 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 


» Motor Buses and Ai 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 
Domestic Refrigerators ; Balsam-Wool 
Car Insulation; Balsam-Wool Acoustical Treatments; Nu-Wood, the All-Wood Insulating Wall Board 


Also Balsam-Wool Insulation for 


buying an uninsulated or poorly insulated 
house. . ee 
You can avoid it all! 


This is to tell readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens of a simple, proved way to make 
sure of a house that will always be cool and 
comfortable, night and day, in summer. 


And it will be a house that is warm in 
winter, easy to heat, free from drafts. You 
will save on fuel. Your house will be livable, 
comfortable, enjoyable the year around. 


Science has provided an easy, certain way. 
Insulation—true insulation that keeps sum- 
mer heat out, winter warmth in—will insure 
your having such a house. 


Balsam-Wool— true insulation 


When you build or buy, specify Balsam- 
Wool a full inch thick in both the walls and 
roof of your house. Balsam-Wool is a 
product of Weyerhaeuser, world’s largest 
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manufacturers of home building materials. 
It meets every requirement of true insula- 
tion perfectly. 

In thick, flexible strips, Balsam-Wool fits 
snug and tight between the framing mem- 
bers of edhe. drag It tucks into every crack 
and crevice, stops the sun’s heat at the roof 
line in summer—assures you a house that is 
warm in winter, easy to heat. 

The cost of Balsam- Wool installed is only 
1% per cent, on the average, of the house 
cost. You save the major part of this at 
once—on savings on heating equipment. 
Then—you save every winter on fuel Pills. 

Let us send you a sample of Balsam-Wool, 
and a booklet that tells all about true insula- 
tion—free. Mail the coupon below. 


7 7 7 


For an extra room in your attic or basement, 
fora r base, use Nu-Wood, the All- 
Wood Insulating Wall Board and 1\-Joint 
Lath. Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood are sold 
through retail lumber dealers everywhere. Sales 
offices in principal cities. 
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FRE E—sample and booklet 


Woop Conversion Company 
Dept. E-8, Croquet, Minn. 


Please send me free sample of Balsam-Wool and booklets checked. 


House Comfort that Pays for Itself 
A Cool House in Summer 
True Insulation for your Present House 


SCHROSSHOSES’SDESESD SO SEEKO CHEESES OSE CCH OEEO®S 





A guaranteed 


Car Insulation and Steel Passenger Wey 


and V-Joint Lath product 


See Advertising Index, page 111 
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flash, only when the bird faces directly 
at you can it be seen. Not only do the 
males return to the North earlier, after 
the manner of several other species of 
birds, but they depart for the South 
long before Mother Hummer can get 
away, even if she wished. In this latter 
peculiarity I believe the Ruby-throat 
is unique among American birds. I know 
of no other cases of premature deser- 
tion and this high-handed and casual 
departure is hard to account for. Neither 
food scarcity nor frost can be given 
as reasons. But just try to find one 
Ruby-throat after September 1 north of 
the Pennsylvania line! From both my own 
observations and from the books, I am 
able to offer another challenge: try to see 
a male Hummer feeding his offspring! 
Evidently he counts his chickens before 
they are hatched, and afterward he com- 
pletely loses track. An unregenerate is 
this dapper fairy, who takes parenthood 
no more seriously than a bullfrog. 


As EXHIBITOR of all his traits and 
oddities the Ruby-throat has dealt well 
with me. No bird has quite so thoroly 
shown off the intimate habits about which 
one usually has to delve into books to 
learn. But, to go back to the neighbor- 
hood of the old buckeye again: A few 
weeks after the blooms had withered and 
the leaves had come in tufted green, the 
Hummers who had elected to dwell round 
about began their courtships. 

Have you seen the maneuver which dis- 
tinguishes hummingbird wooing from all 
other seduction on earth? As if he were a 
pendulum-bob, suspended on an invisible 
wire from a nonexistent point above, the 
gallant swings back and forth, back and 
forth, in a fixed arc of perhaps a dozen 
feet. In front of him, and quite unnoticed 
at first by the observer, the demure lady- 
let perches and preens and—we must 
guess—enjoys the spectacle. An excited 
chippering on his part continues while he 
hangs there in the air swaying steadily to 
and fro. And the hum he makes sounds 
not unlike bowing on a cello string. He 
keeps it up, seeming not to vary his arc 
at all, oscillating on and on until he sets 
you fairly dizzy. Such wooing must be 
effective, else he wouldn’t do it year after 
year! Further convincing proof is that 
irresistible and lilliputian bit of a nest 
that turns up shortly — provided you 
know where to search for it. 


Tuat actually these garden-haunting 
birdlets are denizens of the woods appears 
not generally understood. Where they are 





Hummingbirds, Rollicking Fairies of the Garden 
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commonest seen is at the flower beds and 
porch vines. But they come only to feed 
and be gone. Nearly always they make a 
home among the big trees of a forest or 
in a quiet old orchard. When you are 
walking along the edge of a piece of woods 
or following the bed of a brawling forest 
brook and you hear the characteristic, 
hard-to-locate squeak, if about mid-June, 
then you might look more closely at the 
lower horizontal limbs of the White Oaks 
or maples. If either of the Ruby-throats 
are at home—and they prefer not to be 
“at home” until the female has begun to 
brood the pair of unbelievably tiny eggs 
laid several days before—they will resent 
your coming near. By their resentment 
they will show you the lichen-thatched 
nest they are so nervous about, making 
its site the center of darting flights in 
your vicinity. Altho few American citi- 
zens besides those who are active natural- 
ists have seen a nest, it is not difficult to 
find one after suspicions are fairly well 
centered upon a definite area. This cup 
of cottony felt will look not unlike a knot 
upon its swinging branch, a knot the size 
of your thumb. After you have found your 
first, others are sure to come easy, for, as 
I have said, the birds usually reveal the 
spot themselves. 

Acommon belief is that [humming- 
birds rarely alight. But, on the contrary, 
they spend a relatively small fraction of 
their time a-wing, taking frequent rests 
between flower probings. Because they are 
so inconspicuous when resting, they are 
seldom noticed. A lonely pair of telephone 
wires spanning a thicket near my home 
used to be a regular hangout for birds, 
and there a diminutive Hummer used to 
bask in the sun half-hours at a stretch. 


PLease go with me to southern Cali- 
fornia for a moment! There I have en- 
joyed a hummingbird of a different sort. 
Anna’s Hummingbird is to the West 
Coast what the Ruby-throat is to the 
Northeast. But it is more—for the West- 
erner can sing! 

Visions of gemlike things rise naturally 
in your thoughts when you hear the word 
“hummingbird.” Perhaps you think of 
those marvelous, glittering winged beings 
in Bohemian spun-glass—not uncommon 
once, now, alas, extinct. Or possibly you 
imagine “fragments of a rainbow feast” 
such as Queen Mab and Oberon may 
have shared during the height of their 
empire’s glory. When, after becoming 
thoroly acquainted with them out-of - 
doors, the esthetic satisfaction derived 
from watching them would seem large 
enough from one 
store of beauty. 
But to hear a 
hummingbird sing 
—is it not too 
much? To imagine 
a sunbeam giving 
out an odor of at- 
tar of roses, or to 
fancy a flashing 


To be comfortable in 
the sun means proper 
lawn furniture. Here 
is the F.W. Nattinger 
family’s outdoor re- 
treat, Portland, Ore. 


drop of dew tasting like honey from 
Hymettus—thus to an Easterner would 
it be, did he expect these California jewels 
to emit a song! 


A MITE of a creature, plumaged like the 
delicate abalone shells one finds on Pacific 
shores, competing with bulbul, nightin- 
gale, and skylark—such is Anna’s Hum- 
mingbird. Yes, one of the American 
Hummers is one of the world’s fine song- 
sters—albeit in its own sweet way. There 
is not in Nature’s repertoire a jollier, more 
rollicking madrigal than is troubadoured 
by Anna’s Hummingbird. What an inade- 
quate name! Who Anna was, whether 
queen or naturalist or wife, rocking the 
cradle or the ship of state, history does 
not reveal. In the cloudless California 
“winter” he perches with cocky diminu- 
tiveness on palm frond, cedar-tip, or 
eucalyptus twig. A hundred times an 
hour his needlelike, elfin carol rings out: 


Deedle dee dee 
Deedle dee dee 
Oh gee! Oh gee! Oh gee! 


It is exactly the sort of sound you once 
expected to hear from brownies or fairies, 
when happily you should chance to sur- 
prise a group dancing in the moonlight. 
No insect voice is keener and farther- 
going, tho its timbre resembles cricket, 
grasshopper, or locust not at all. It carries 
thru the greenery about you like the shrill- 
est of tiny whistles. Neither its tone nor 
its richness make it irresistible; it is the 
rollicking gayety which captivates you. 


Wartcu as healights upon the tip-top 





of a twenty-foot cedar. Ah, there is another | 


—his mate! a demure replica of him! ona 
demure perch well below him! Now we 
begin to understand the affair! Sitting 
there, he squeaks once his “Deedle dee 
dee” but does not finish the ditty. Up, 
straight up, he goes. Up, until the blue 
depths all but lose him. All of a sudden, 
with folded wings, he falls like a stone 
from heaven. When almost down to her 
level, and with a quick brake of wings, he 
stops at the end of a short swoop. From 
the tautened feathers hums a zinging, 
brazen whir-r-r. Like a dart which the 


5 peers 


eye cannot follow he has settled himself | 
upon the same cedar-tip from which he | 


launched, bursting into a fairly breathless 
“Oh gee! Oh gee! Oh gee!” ... Thena 
microscopic flirt of wings, a diminutive 
preen of fairylike plumage. Look, he is 
off again! The dare-devil slide is repeated, 
only to end in his settling, light as thistle- 
down, upon the twig he left. 

Eight, nine, ten times the caper is re- 
peated—until he is either convinced of a 
duty well performed or too tired to go on. 
The gossamer feathers are preened again 
with exceeding care and at great length. 
He will sit and view the world for a time. 
But he simply cannot contain himself. In 
spite of obvious effort to check it, out 
will come every few minutes a burst 
rapture that will not down. 

Years afterward, when by chance you 
hear a squeak of crystal glassware rub 
tightly together, you will surely recall 
with a start a far California glade steeped 
in sunshine and a freeholder of fairyland 
piping his jubilate. 
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| Geraniums red and delphiniums blue 


—and a hose de luxe by GOODYEAR 
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~_ ERE’S a hose worthy of your fine 


is. the ™ flowers and lovely lawns—a hose that 

you. ae will endure for many joyful seasons of 
= garden planning. It’s Goodyear Emerald 
othe | x | \ Cord—a hose deliberately built to outlast 


fona | e. | |} all others. 

seta : f In developing this de luxe hose, Good- 
le dee e ¢ year spared no expense. Its outer cover 
+ Up, Tl lee es is thick rubber, specially compounded to 
ae ager 4 res withstand wear and tear. Its inside struc- 
stone | a (4 es. ture is strengthened with Goodyear double- 
to her ria i“ , y= @©6 double cord. Its sinuous sides are sleekly 
, sae : ) =" ribbed with extra-thick rubber that saves 
nging, & \ — it from abrasion—runners that slide it 
h hig » easily over the ground and make kinks 
sch he almost impossible. 

ithless i : You'll know it by these broad and styl- 
mere sath we at 4 ish ribs and by its handsome, harmoniz- 
_ he is eee : ing grass-green color. Its very appearance 


eated,  § g : .  #§ stamps it as an aristocrat. 


a Goodyear Emerald Cord Hose may be 
- is re- a eo; finer than the average home needs, but if. 
od of @ 3 oe you buy it, you probably won’t have to buy 
an . &% as | hose again for many, many years. 

length. , - In 5%", 4", and 1” sizes, it comes in 
Sif In et, re lengths up to 500 feet. Ask your hard- 
it, out = ware dealer for Goodyear Emerald Cord 
urst : Hose by name. 


ce you %, OTHER GOODYEAR LAWN AND GARDEN HOSE ARE 
nabbed on ~~ : GOODYEAR “WINGFOOT,” GOODYEAR “ PATHFINDER,” 
aoc ies . Boel GOODYEAR “GLIDE,” AND GOODYEAR “ELM” 
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How to Be a Successful In-Law 


his widowed or divorced parent. The step- 
child is really the child-in-law; and he 
plays a mother-in-law réle, so far as the 
psychology of the situation is concerned, 
by holding the field against one whom he 
regards as an invader and a possible dis- 
turber of his happiness. 

However, Jet us return to the mother- 
in-law, as the most typical and most in- 
clusive aspect of the In-Law Problem. 
Even in the best 
regulated families 
the rdle of mother- 
in-law is likely to 
have its difficulties, 
while in other sorts 
of families it may 
become a tragedy. 
What is the root of 
the trouble, and 
what can be done 
about it? Why do 
some mothers-in-law 
get along with 
daughters and sons 
by marriage without difficulty, while oth- 
ers find that the best they can achieve is 
an armed truce? Perhaps the best answer 
can be found in a few examples: 

First let’s consider the case of a mother- 
in-law of my acquaintance who has suc- 
cessfully avoided the traditional difficul- 
ties of her position, tho she is in intimate 
contact with the homes of her married 
children. Her system of winning the liking 
and love of her daughters-in-law and sons- 
in-law is simply one of exercising in her 
children’s homes the same degree of tact 
and noninterference which she would ex- 
ercise in the homes of intimate friends, in 
whose intimate affairs she would never 
think of interfering or expressing herself 
unasked. Her interest in all her children 
do is intense but discreet. When she can 
sympathize and approve she expresses 
herself freely, and when she can’t she 
sees nothing and hears nothing and says 
nothing. If her opinion is asked, she gives 
it—gently, sympathetically, and serenely. 
When it is not asked she keeps silence, 
also gently, sympathetically, and serenely. 

All this sounds very simple and obvious, 
of course; but it isn’t. The mental attitude 
of a mother toward her children has its 
roots in that biological, fundamental, and 
often stormy and unmanageable thing, 
the maternal instinct. It is not to be sup- 
posed that that wise woman finds her 
attitude of consistent sweetness and self- 
control always easy. 


INEVITABLY her natural impulse is to 
continue, to some extent at least, as a 
controlling factor in her children’s lives. 
Only a clear knowledge of her problem 
can serve to keep it always in her mind 
that her ‘children are now adults and no 
longer children. Hard to do? Of course it 
is. And if this woman couldn’t do it she 
might readily become the meddling, trou- 
ble-making mother-in-law of inaccurate 
tradition. 

There are brothers-in-law, sisters-in- 
law, and other in-laws, and their prob- 
lems are similar to those of the mother- 
in-law. The primitive conception of the 
permanency of the family relation, where- 
in brothers, sisters, and other blood rela- 
tives maintain their warm and sometimes 
fierce interest in each other, even into old 
age, is usually responsible for any diffi- 
culties that may arise. They must all 
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realize that the founding of a new family 
creates a radically different and new set 
of loyalties and interests, and that a com- 
plete readjustment in point of view is 
necessary if all are to be happy. A meddle- 
some in-law may be odes devoted to 
her own husband, or his own wife, or chil- 
dren, as the case may be, and yet fail to 
realize that brother or sister may besimi- 
larly devoted to husband, wife, or chil- 
dren. This in - law 
may interfere, with- 
out justification, in 

airs which are 
none of his business, 
or he may act dis- 
agreeably toward 
the new relatives. 
He does not stop to 
think how he would 
resent it if the situa- 
tion were reversed. 
It is therefore neces- 
sary for all in-laws to 
ponder the situation 
long and carefully and often go to consid- 
erable lengths in maintaining a hands-off 
policy. 

I know a woman whose son not long 
ago made a rash and ill-considered mar- 
riage. Talking of it with a friend a few 
weeks after the event, this woman said 
in tones of fierce resolve: “They are per- 
fectly crazy, both of them; I can’t begin 
to tell you how I disapprove of half the 
things they are doing, and of the way 
they live, and of the food she cooks for 
him, and of the way they keep house. 
But I’m not saying one word. I’m not 
going to be a mother-in-law.” 


Many a mother-in-law has great provo- 
cation to be a “mother-in-law.” This 
woman has. But she is wisely hewing to 
the line and keeping her head; and her 
daughter-in-law dotes on her and is al- 
ready coming to her for advice that is 
never given till it is asked for—and even 
this is given with delicacy and tact. This 
woman is winning because she can rule 
her own spirit. 

Here is another sort of case, where 
difficulties are cropping up because the 
mother-in-law clings to her son, or be- 
cause the son clings to his mother and 
puts her before his wife. The son is a fine 
young man. He recently brought his bride 
to live in his mother’s home. The osten- 
sible reason was.that Mother was old 
and needed someone to look after her; 
but an unacknowledged reason probably 
was that the son unconsciously hated to 
leave his mother. Mother’s arms were, for 
him, still a very comfortable place. It is a 
situation that binds him the more closely 
to his mother and the less closely to his 
wife. The mother and son formed a 
closed corporation. The wife has a 
‘**mother-in-law.”’ 
Outwardly all is se- 
rene; inwardly she 
is unhappy. 

The type of wom- 
an who clings pas- 
sionately to her chil- 
dren and will not 
give them up when 
they marry may be 
governed by many 
sorts of motives 
which may deal with 
past experiences. 
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Then there is the mother who, when 
her son marries, may reason that to have 
gone thru the tremendous ordeal of bear- 
ing and rearing this boy only to have an- 
other woman step in and take him just as 
he reaches the point where he would have 
been a protector and a companion to her 
is too much. What other woman can love 
him as his mother does? Quite likely she 
does love him more than his wife does, 
and with a more complete devotion. 
What she may overlook is that he needs 
a more critical and exacting relationship 
and love than she can give him—one that 
will make him less comfortable but more 
of a man. 


"THERE is, however, no simple prescrip- 
tion to meet the needs of the woman who 
turns to her children because her own 
emotional life has lacked the anchor it 
should have had in marriage. Neverthe- 
less, there are ways out; and perhaps the 
best way to sum it up would be to say 
that self-pity will not turn the trick but 
that self-forgetfulness will. The woman 
who can surrender her children with com- 
plete forgetfulness of self will find them 
and bind them the more firmly to her by 
that very fact; and she will, besides, find 
emotional fulfillment and enduring satis- 
faction in following a course that will 
make for their greatest happiness by 
making her love a liberating rather than 
a smothering thing in their lives. 

The problem before such a woman is to 
root out the claims of possessive jealousy 
and substitute for the old childhood rela- 
tionship with her children a fine, un- 
grudging, sympathetic, and wholehearted 
adult friendship. Such a friendship would 
not make claims, it would contain no 
poison of discontent, and it would not 
lace a son in such a position as to make 
Lim feel that in being loyal and devoted 
to his wife he was somehow being disloyal 
to his mother. It would, on the contrary, 
make his relationship to his mother so 
perfect and understanding a thing that 
they would both get unalloyed pleasure 
from it. 


THE more thoroly a mother allows her 
children to become independent of her 
the more surely she preserves her own 
youth; and the more she clings to the past 
and to the old childhood relations with 
her children, the more surely she makes 
herself psychologically old, incapable of 
fresh contacts, fresh adjustments, and a 
fresh point of view. 

In short, this problem of the woman 
who finds herself confronted by the not 
always reasonable and rational claims of 
the maternal instinct is like most other 
moral problems. It calls on her to bind her 
children to her with a new and adult bond 
by courageously letting them go. It calls for 
a commonsense and 
brave application of 
Christian ethics in 
her dealings with 
what is nearest and 
dearest to her. It 
affirms once more 
the old truth—that 
the last shall be first 
and the first last, 
that the least shall 
be the greatest, and 
that he that loseth 
his life shall find it. 
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Y= plants and flowers cannot come 
to beautiful maturity unless you pro- 
tect them from insects. Your time, your 
hopes and care will not prevail against 
the ravages of insects. You must kill them. 


EVER GREEN, the new non-poison- 
ous insecticide, will kill the insects (both 
chewing and sucking types), that ruin 
the beauty of your garden. EVER GREEN 
is easy to get and use—will protect your 
garden all during the growing season. 


Use Before Insects Appear 

Start using EVER GREEN before the 
insects appear and begin their destruc- 
tive work. Spray regularly with EVER 
GREEN all during the season. Use any 
type sprayer. 

EVER GREEN is the ideal insecticide 
for home gardens. It is approved by 
noted scientists and used by leading 
florists. It is highly concentrated, and 
does not lose its strength. 











This non-poisonous insect spray 
protects the beauty of your garden 


Kill plant insects 


WITH EVER GREEN 


Non-poisonous to Humans 


Most important to home gardeners 
is the fact that EVER GREEN is non- 
poisonous to humans, birds or pets. Its 
killing agent is pyrethrum which has the 
unusual quality of being fatal to plant in- 
sects, but harmless to higher forms of life. 


EVER GREEN is particularly recommended 
to protect the beauty of flowers from insects 
such as— ASTERS: Aphis and Aster Beetle — 
CARNATIONS: Thrips, Aphis and Cutworms — 
CHRYSANTHEMUM: Aphis (Green Fly) 
Thrips, Leaf Tier and Cutworms— CINERARIA: 
Leaf Tier — CHINESE LANTERNS: Striped 
Cucumber Beetle—DAHLIAS: Aphis, Thrips and 
Tarnished Plant Bug — FERNS: Aphis, Florida 
Fern caterpillar and White Fly — GERANIUMS: 
White Fly and Leaf Tier — LILIES AND CALLA 
LILIES: Aphis and Thrips — NASTURTIUM: 
Black Aphis—SWEET PEAS, Aphis and 
Cutworm — SNAPDRAGON: Thrips — ROSES: 
Aphis, Leaf Roller, Strawberry Beetle, Rose 
Slugs, Rose Chafer and Thrips. VIOLETS: Aphis. 






EVER GREEN is sold by seed, hard- 
ware,drug and department stores inthese 
sizes: 1 oz. bottle, 35 cents; 6 oz. bottle, 
$1.00; bighly concentrated. 


Ever Green Kills Ants 


Soak each ant hill with a solution of 
Ever Green, and the next day the ants are 
dead. Ever Green kills ants without 
injurying the grass or destroying fertility 
of the soil. No need to dig into lawn. 
Ever Green also kills fleas on dogs. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
promptly we will send you the 1-oz. size 
for 35c postpaid. Address McLaughlin 
Gormley King Co., 1715 Fifth Se. SE., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 


See Advertising Index, page 111 
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Peter Begins the Journey 


average hospital could increase its service 
to the mother by paying more attention 
to the technique of nursing. The nurse 
should stay each time cath the baby is 
well started rather than leave the mother 
to wrestle with the problem as best she 
can. 

So we arrived at home with a 12-day- 
old baby, well schedulized, well nourished, 
navel completely healed, circumcision al- 
most so. This last was given a dressing of 
vaselined gauze whenever the diaper was 
changed, and in a few days was well. 


FoLLowING the pediatrician’s direc- 
tions, we washed out the eyes with boric 
acid, the nostrils with albolene, the navel 
with alcohol. For a few days olive oil was 
rubbed on the head and in the creases. 
But after three days at home Peter broke 
out with the heat, it being only 19 degrees 
below zero outside and the house hot to 
correspond. We switched then to boric- 
acid ointment, which quickly banished 
the rash. I would like to bring this oint- 
ment to the attention of mothers. It is 
splendid for heat rash and, when rubbed 
on generously after the bath, acts as a 
preventive of skin discomforts. The kind 
made with white vaseline is better than 
that with yellow vaseline base, for the 
latter, tho cheaper, stains the clothes. 

To return to the feeding habit. Some 
readers may remember my constant reit- 
eration that babies should be nursed if 
possible, since mother’s milk is the ideal 
food for human infants, and that in most 
cases it is possible for the mother to sup- 
ply it. I proved to be one of the cases 
where lactic - acid - milk supplementary 
feedings are required almost from the 
first, to my great disappointment. But 
only because I was so anxious for Peter to 
have everything just right. As a matter of 
fact, I can see no particular wherein 
lactic-acid babies are less flourishing than 
breast fed. A local dairy supplied this 
evil-tasting, blessed mixture, prepared by 
our own physician’s formula; Peter took 
it as if it were ambrosia, and grew like a 
dandelion. He nursed first each time, 5 
minutes on one side, 10 on the other, then 
took as much from the bottle as he wanted. 
When he was 3 months old he began to 
get less than 4 an ounce of mother’s milk 
at a feeding, so we dropped it, for it is 
considered that the effort for the baby is 
too great unless he is getting at least 4% 
an ounce. 


I HAD decided on a 5 o’clock supper and 
bedtime, rather than the conventional 6 
o'clock one, for two reasons. First, an 
early supper is best for the toddler, and I 
thought we might as well start that way. 
Second, it is more convenient for a mother 
who does her own work, as she can pre- 
pare the food for cooking before caring 
for the baby, then finish dinner after he is 
in bed. The feeding before this, therefore, 
we placed at 1:30 instead of 2. This ar- 
rangement has proved satisfactory from 
every standpoint, and I recommend it 
highly. 

The last feeding was at 10 p. m., as is 
customary. He wakened for a few nights 
at about 4 a. m. and cried. On the doc- 
tor’s suggestion, we fed him. Sometimes 
he slept thru till 6, however. Quickly this 
became his habit. 

When he was 4 weeks old it became 
difficult to wake him for his 10 o’clock 
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p. m. feeding. We stopped it to see what 
would happen. Result, he slept thru till 
morning and continued to do this night 
after night. For a while he wakened at 5, 
then at 6. And, finally, by the time he was 
2% months old, he slept till 7 or later if 
not disturbed. 

A baby under 3 months, if you please, 
who is tucked away shortly after 5 p.m. 
and who doesn’t disturb you until 7 a. m.! 
I ask you, what could be sweeter? And I 
never saw anything grow like he did. 
Having all he wanted of the good lactic- 
acid milk at his four daytime Redings did 
the trick. 

His schedule at 2144 months, therefore, 
had settled down to this: 6:30 to 7: feed- 
ing, followed by bowel movement. He 
then lay in his bed, often napped until 

9: orange juice, 4 ounce; % teaspoon- 
ful of cod-liver oil, 3 drops viosterol. (The 
viosterol should be taken only under doc- 
tor’s directions.) He was then wheeled 
into the bedroom for a short nap until 

10: bath, in small tub, followed by 
bottle. 

10:30: sun-bath on porch or nap in 
ventilated bedroom. Slept till 

1:30: feeding, followed by bowel move- 
ment. Nap till 

3:30 or 4: another dose of orange juice, 
cod-liver oil, and viosterol. 

4:45: prepared for bed, fed, put to bed. 

The orange juice, cod-liver oil, and 
viosterol were begun at 4 weeks, the 
juice being diluted at first with water and 
given in minute quantities till he was ac- 
customed to it. 


THE sleeping habit proceeded nicely, 
since we put him in a room alone and left 
him to sleep. The baby will do the rest. 
At 24 months the back of his head was 
getting flat from being lain upon. The 
doctor suggested that we begin now to 
have him lie on his face to sleep, turning 
him on his back for his waking time. To 
start this new habit we chose a time when 
he was very sleepy. He cried hard for 
about 10 minutes, then quit and went to 
sleep. After that he liked it and would cry 
if his sleepy time found him on his back. 

This way of sleeping has several ad- 
vantages for the infant. It keeps the head 
from getting out of shape; it keeps the 
vital organs warm, 
indeed the whole 
body warmer, and 
the covers stay on 
much better; he can 
lift himself on his 
hands at an early 
age and so develop 
muscularly; and this 
particular baby, a 
“spitter up” from 
the first, retained 
his food much better 
in this position. It 
should be started 
before the baby can 
turn himself, else he 
will flop right over 
on his back again. 
When it was time 
for him to sleep, I 
would turn him on 
his face, caress his 
head with my hand, 
and say, “Now go 
to sleep.” Often if 
fussing he would 





If sister weren’t so engrossed by a pass- 
ing airplane, brother could take this 
wagon somewhere. Children of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. W. Sparks, Longview, Washington 
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stop and smile, then go to sleep without 
ay more sound. 

his may sound a bit strange, but it 
actually happened time after time. Per- 
haps there was a firm note in my voice; 
perhaps he was sleepy anyway. The im- 
portant thing was that Peter went to 
sleep and without any fuss. 

Let me say right here that when a 
healthy, well-fed baby fusses it is a sign 
that he wants to be left alone to go to 
sleep, not that he wants to be sung to or 
handled. Get him to bed as quickly and 
quietly as possible, leave him alone, and 
close the door behind you. I have known 
a cry to stop in the middle when the baby 
heard that door close. 

Our only deviation from the rule of not 
handling except for necessary care was 
that at 4:30 p. m. we would hold and 
talk to him and carry him about the house 
showing him things. This rested him from 
the bed, prepared him for his night’s 
sleep, aided mental development, and 
inducted him into family life. 


QOurT-0F-DOOR naps might have begun 
from the time he was 6 weeks old. But the 
winds howled thru February and most of 
March, and wind and small babies do not 
agree. So he was nearly 3 months old 
when we started putting his basket out 
on the sun-porch roof, which is on the 
south, his eyes protected from the sun by 
a canopy of cretonne. 

Here, on April 1, he got his first sun- 
burn. The air was cool, but I found that 
Peter, sunk in his basket under the 
direct rays of the sun, was perspiring. He 
kicked the covers off, and as his flesh was 
warm, I left them off. When I brought 
him in his legs were so red that I put cold 
cream on them. No harm resulting from 
the exposure, we followed the same course 
thereafter, and in a week his legs were 
brown. Even in April, we had to be care- 
ful not to leave him too long, as he would 
quickly burn. Sometimes 15 minutes was 
all he could stand. 

By the first of May the south roof was 
too warm, so we put him instead on an 
east porch, downstairs. This was ideal. We 
turned him from the morning sun, which 
continued the browning of his feet and 
legs but left the soles pink, and he faced 
the house and the 
ivy. The bird world 
there and the wav- 
ing vines he thought 
a play put on for 
his especial bene- 
fit. He watched 
and loved it, and 
was infinitely hap- 
pier here than on 
the roof. 

Thus together 
were established the 
sleeping habit, in- 
doors and out, and 
the habit of amusing 
himself in his bed 
when awake. 

It was at about 
this time that we 
began to call him 
“Pete.” 


[ Editor’s Note: In 
next month’s article 
Peter learns to take 
solid food.]} 
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Here is a partial list of Mayflower distributors who have 
supplied independent dealers for many years. 


Aberdeen, S. Dak.—Crane Co. of Minnesota 

Albany, N. Y.—Aird-Don Co, 

Altoona, Pa.—Pittsburgh Auto Eq’ pm’t Corp. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Beck & Gregg Hdwe. Co. 

Bangor, Maine—Bangor Miil Supply Corp. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Wimberly & Thomas Co. 

Boise, Idaho—Idaho Hdwe. & Pibg. Supply Co. 

Boston, Mass.—Sager Electrical Supply Corp. 

Brooklyn, N.Y.—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The M. & M. Co. 

Columbus, Ohio—Smith Bros. Hdwe. Co. 

Dayton, Ohio— York Supply Co. 

Decatur, Ill.—Field & Shorb Co. 

Denver, Colo.—Midwestern Distributors, Inc. 

Des Moines, lowa—Globe Mach. & Supply Co. 

Detroit, Mich.—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Crane Co. of Minnesota 

Fall River, Mass.—Corcoran Supply Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak.—Crane Co. of Minnesota 

Great Falls, Mont.—Crane Co. of Minnesota 

Hamilton, Ont. Can.—Wood, Alexander & 

James, Ltd. 

Hartford, Conn.—The Southern New England 
Electric Co. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—Bass & Co. 

Houston, Texas—Electric Refrigeration Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Van Camp Hdwe.& IronCo. 


Jamestown, N. ¥Y.—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. & 


Kansas City, Mo.—Richards & Conover Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—The House-Hasson Hdw. Co. 
Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Supply Co. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Brandon Stove Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—Kierulff & Ravenscroft, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisc.—Shadbolt & Boyd Co. 


Mayflower is represented in all principal cities of the world. 


o MAYFLOWER 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 


MAYFLOWER 


AYFLOWER, | 


Proved Refrigeration 
4 ‘TRUE PERIOD 
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performance since 1920. 


love to live with. 


3-year guarantee. 


and models. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Crane Co. of Minnesota 
Montreal, Canada— 
J. Donat Langelier, Ltd. 
Nashville, Tenn.— 
W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 
Newark, N. J.— 
Naedele, Janney, Inc. 
New Orleans, La.— 
Shuler Supply Co. 


MAYFLOWER literature. 


Omaha, Nebraska—Wright & Wilhelmy Co. 
Ottawa, Canada—Keyes Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Fleck Bros. Co. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y.—Aird-Don Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pittsburgh Auto Equip. Corp. 
Portland, Maine—Edwards & Walker Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 





Rockford, Ill.—The Swords Co. 
Saginaw, Mich.—Saginaw Hardware Co. Colonial 
St. Louis, Mo.—Fuchs Appliance Co. Hardware 


St. Paul, Minn.—Crane Co. of Minnesota 
Salt Lake City, Utah—Western Supply Co. 
San Francisco,Cal.—Kierulf & Ravenscroft,Inc. 
Scranton, Pa.—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 
Seattle, Wash.—Schwabacher Hardware Co. 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Can.—Codere Limitee 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—Crane Co. of Minnesota 
yracuse, N. Y.—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. 
Toronto, Ont. Can.—W. A. Dean, Ltd. 
Trenton, N. J.—Warren-Balderston Co. 
Troy, N. Y.—Aird-Don Co. 
Weston, W. Va.—Danser Mfg. & Supply Corp. 
Wilmington, N.Carolina—N. Jaco dwe. Co, 
Worcester, Mass.—Universal Supply Co, 


New 
““Remova-Shelf”’ 






AYFLOWER is backed by years of 

refrigeration engineering experience. 
Today it represents developments that have 
stood the test of time and service with proven 
It is built upon a 
tradition as fine as the name it bears. 


And now MAYFLOWER offers you a plus 
value in the lasting beauty of Colonial design 
...a pleasing harmony of line that you will 


You can enjoy the many advantages of 
MAYFLOWER at prices that are surprisingly 
low. Both first and operating costs are small. 
And now every MAYFLOWER is backed by a 


Thousands of dealers everywhere are pre- 
pared to show and tell you all about the new 
MAYFLOWER...inacomplete line of sizes 


Mail the coupon below for your free 


TRUPAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Insulation 





Porcelain 
Cooling Unit 





Trupar Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me free Mayflower literature for 
my residence { }... for my business [ } 












Name 


Street 








City and State 









See Advertising Index, page r1I 
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OnrpiNnary window glass 
shuts out practically all of the shorter, 


You 


are depriving yourself of the beneficial 


more effective ultra-violet rays. 


effects of these healthful rays when 
you use ordinary glass in your windows. 

Lustraglass brings indoors a sub- 
stantial amount of the shorter ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight at 313 mu., and 
can be specified for every type of 
building at no greater cost than any 
good window glass. Lustraglass is the 
“whitest” of all glass made for windows 
It is sold 
by reliable dealers everywhere. Specify 


and transmits more daylight. 


“Lustraglass” by name... it has no 
Send for Booklet A-430 giving 


ultra-violet ray trans- 


“equal.” 


mission of Lustraglass 


at various wave lengths. 





USTRAGLASS 


AMERICAN 
WINDOW GLASS 
COMPANY 


Wood St. and Fifth Ave. @ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Oriental Fruits for Your Garden 


[ Continued from page 4o | 


cherrylike fruits which constitute the 
source of the famous Chinese apple jelly. 

Tsen Mei (Spring-perfume) is without 
a doubt the most fragrant of the Chinese 
crabs. The wild form is very abundant 
over the Chinese hills, filling the air with 
its exquisite perfume. The buds are pink, 
opening pure white, with an occasional 
splash of pink—an excellent variety to 
use in great masses for a background. 

Ping Fah (Abundance-of- joy) has bright 
pink double blossoms the size of a silver 
half-dollar. Like Wah Mee, it produces 
usable fruit. 

Japan has her flowering crabs as well as 
her flowering cherries. Before Quarantine 
37 prohibited the importation of such 
plants, many tiny trees were brought into 
this country and forced into early bloom 
for the florist trade. 


On CHRISTMAS DAY, 1912, on the 
dinner table of Walter Hines Page, one of 
these tiny crabs, Malus sanguinea, was 
used as a centerpiece. Usually after such 
plants have dropped their bloom they are 
consigned to the rubbish heap, but the 
little flowering crab that adorned this 
table in 1912 escaped the usual fate—Mrs. 
Page planted it in the garden, where it at 
once made itself at home. 


Sekizan-zakura means Mountain Gate 
and refers to those which joined one ter- 
ritory with another in ancient Japan. The 
gate was operated something like a toll 
gate in America but not to collect money. 
It was for the purpose of keeping bandits 
from entering or leaving a province. The 
buds are crimson, opening up deep rose. 
Sekizan-zakura is a scarce but most desir- 
able variety, makes a splendid tree for 
avenue planting, and may be used to ad- 

vantage as an individual specimen. 


MUxkURUMAGAESHI means, literally, 
when people pass by they will turn back 
to admire. An exception to most of the 
double-flower sorts, this cherry reaches a 
considerable height. Its flowers are medi- 
um in size, pink in color, and are abun- 
dantly produced. 

Shidare-higan-zakura is the Spring 
Cherry mentioned. Higan is the time 
when day and night are equal in spring, 
so in Japan it must bloom when day and 
night are of equal length. Shidare means 
bent downward like a willow. This variety 
is the earliest of all. When small trees of 
this variety are received from the nursery 
they are usually so formed that a great 
number of small twigs arise from the cen- 
tral stem. If these small 
branches are reduced to 4 or 








When Mr. Page left Amer- 





ica, sometime later, to take 
up his duties as ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, 
the little tree was given toa 
gardening friend on whose 
premises it remained until 
Mr. Page’s death, when it 
was presented as a public 
memorial and named the 
Ambassador Crab. America, 
too, is building a tradition 
in flowering trees. 

Itisnow more than seventy 
years since the first Japanese 
cherry was imported into 
America. We should natu- 
rally expect to see many fine 
specimens by now, but lack 
of knowledge of the best 
means of propagation has 








5s and trained upward, 
much more artistically 
formed tree will result. The 
Weeping Cherry is by far 
the most attractive of all 
weeping trees, being free of 
the unnatural qualities of 
most pendulous plants. 
When used with an under- 
planting of blue Mertensia 
or Scilla, the effect is very 
satisfactory. 

Kan-zakura is a double 
cherry of quite symmetrical 
growth. Kan means cold. It 
blooms in Japan when the 
weather is still cold. In 
truth it is red rather than 
pink with buds of crimson. 
This is one of the most pop- 

















seriously interfered with the 
success of Japanese cherries 
in America. With many nurserymen it has 
been the practice to graft or bud them on 
the wild Black Cherry (Prunus serotina) 
and other native stocks. The results have 
been anything but satisfactory. When the 
wild Japanese cherries are to be raised, 
propagation from seed is the best means. 
Where the horticultural forms are to be 
grown, they should be grafted on the wild 


types. 


As IN Japan no garden is too humble to 
have its cherry tree, so in America no gar- 
den is too small to contain at least one 
Japanese cherry. Of the large-growing sort 
nothing is more beautiful than the Sargent 
Cherry (Prunus serrulata sachalinensis) 
and the Yoshino or Tokyo Cherry (Pru- 
nus yedoensis). Where small trees are 
in request nothing is finer than the Higan 
or Spring Cherry (Prunus subhirtella), 
with its masses of shell-pink blossoms. 

The following varieties are of outstand- 
ing merit and are available. Literal trans- 
lations are made from the rather difficult 
Japanese names: 


ular varieties in Japan. 
Ojochin-zakura (a big pa- 
per lantern) is single or semidouble and 
has the growth and vigorous qualities of 
the single sorts. The blossoms are white. 


Fuce {ZO (Pink Saint) is by some con- 
sidered the loveliest of the cherries, bear- 
ing large pink blossoms. Zo means pink, 
Fugen means saints coming. 

A word about cultivation. In Japan 
the cherry seems to be most abundant in 
its natural state—on the mountainsides. 
When transplanted it does equally well in 
the lowlands, in the gardens, and even 
along the city streets. In America it ef 
dures our varied climates exceedingly 
well, thriving well in the changeable mid. 
dlewestern states. Flowering cherries have 
one preference—they do best i in a light or 
medium-light soil. Pruning is of little aid 
in training them. It is best to allow them 
to take their own picturesque way. The 
double sorts are for the most part less 
vigorous and more dwarf in nature, and 
as they grow older they assume an irregt 
lar outline. America must and will awaken 
to the value of oriental flowering trees. 
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arranged for reading 
and lounging com- 
fort, for tea, and 
usually for the noon- 
day luncheon. 

The requirements 
of the interior of the 


Furnishing the California House 


ornamental rails 
and trimmed with 
deep fringe. 

The typical Span- 
ish chair, with its 
high back, high 
arms, and a carved 





California house are 
similar to those of 
the exterior, with 
the result that fur- 
nishings with a slight 
influence of outdoor 
rusticity find a con- 
sistent harmony be- 
tween the owner’s 
life and the furnish- 
ings of the house. 
There should be a 
restraint of ornament and an appreciation 
of the contrasting beauty of plain rough- 
texture wall spaces, with sturdy straight- 
lined furniture of oak, chestnut, or walnut. 
A limited number of movable pieces of 
furniture should be employed, and the 
resultant open spaces will add dignity and 
interest to the ensemble. 

These general suggestions will apply 
to the California house of Early English 
or French Provincial type as well as to 
the truly Spanish-California house, for 
here in the West texture, color, simplicity, 
and durability are more essential than 
the requirements of a period style. We 
find that the simple-texture walls con- 
trasted with tile floors of brilliant hues, 
and the simplicity of the wall treatment 
is further accentuated by richly decorated 
ceilings, elaborate door surroundings, and 
occasional niche ornaments suggestive of 
Moorish influence. 


SINCE the Spanish-California house is 
the type truly indigenous to California, 
let us consider its interior and furnish- 
ings more in detail. Only persons with 
superficial knowledge would demand that 
an informal Western home should follow 
the dictates of any one period of decora- 
tion, and yet we do feel the restful beauty 
of a home where the larger pieces of furni- 
ture are of one period and the remaining 
furniture is chosen from a period that 
has harmonizing lines, forms, and woods. 
Certainly the predominant style in the 
Spanish-California house should be Span- 
ish furniture which will form a harmony of 
line and texture that echoes the sim- 
plicity of the interior architecture. Be- 
cause the Spaniard used little furniture, 
there is not as wide a selection of pieces 
to be found as in other countries. 

The vargueno stands out as the most 
distinctive piece of Spanish furniture. It 
is a simple chestlike piece with plaques, 
hinges, and the locks of iron tracery 
mounted on a stand with columnlike 
turned legs, or lyre end supports, held 
together with iron braces. 

he Spanish table is of two general 
varieties that may be distinguished by 
their type of legs. The first type has legs 
of scrolly sawn-out design and is upheld 
by wrought-iron braces. The second type 
has turned legs and sometimes wooden 
stretchers. Spanish tables vary in sizes 
from the small ones, about 2 feet high, to 
the long refectory tables. The top of the 
table may be left plain or covered with 
leather or damask held down by large 





stretcher, whether 
covered with leath- 
er, rich silk, or sump- 
tuous velvet, makes 
a stately appear- 
ance. Small chairs 
without arms show 
a great variety, and 
some have quaintly 
carved ladder backs. 
There are simple 
chairs similar to 
those that were made by the Franciscan 
Monks in the early days of California. The 
folding “Savonarola”’ chair is also used. 
Spanish benches usually have backs which 
are upheld by iron braces. 


SPANISH beds are of several types, each 
of which is adaptable to present-day use, 
since they may be found in reproduction 
as well as antique form. The spindle type 
with four delicate spiral posts supports a 
fringed canopy, a spindled head, but no 
footboard. Another type has an elaborate 
headboard of spindles and arches of wal- 
nut. The Catalan bed has a headboard of 
Baroque scrolls which is richly illumined 
in color and gilt, with usually a pictorial 
scene or armorial crest centering the 
headboard. 

Spanish chests are leather covered with 
large decorative nails or are covered with 
damask or velvet over which is an applied 
iron pattern. Chests for every conceivable 

urpose are used in Spain and should not 
= left out of the inventory: of the Span- 
ish-California house. 

A similar type of Spanish furniture is 
now being made which we illustrate. It is 
crude in its workmanship, heavy in its 
proportions, but suitable to the smaller 
farmhouse interiors. This furniture may 
be had in old-red, straw, ivory, and Span- 
ish green antiqued, or in old wood finish. 
All the pieces are sturdy and simple. 


To SET off the somewhat monastic ap- 
arance of the simple rough-plaster 
ered and the austere plain furni- 
ture, brilliant color is used in rugs, drap- 
eries, and upholstery materials. Spanish 
interiors excelled in color, and those of 
California are reminiscent of the tradi- 
tional interiors of Spain. Strong con- 
trasts are seen. Crimsons and greens are 
constantly combined. The Alpujarras 
rugs, whether antique or modern, are 
excellent color notes, and their pure reds 
and mustard yellows and bright greens 
set off by strong black and white form the 
basis of many striking color schemes. 
Modern adaptations of old Spanish rugs 
are made in Spain today and may be 
ordered in colors adaptable to one’s indi- 
vidual scheme. Oriental rugs of bold de- 
sign and strong color are also used success- 
fully in the California interior. For the 
less pretentious house there are durable 
and attractive fiber and Scotch wool rugs 
are made in designs, colorings, and tex- 
tures particularly adaptable to the 
Spanish-California house. 
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MEMORIALS 


of lasting charm 


are shown in this 48 page book which 
you will find of interest if you are 
thinking of honoring the memory of 
a loved one, because the meanings 
of the various designs (crosses, urns, 
etc.) are explained. 

After reading it you will know that 
it is possible to get an artistic memo- 
rial at a moderate price, and in all 
probability you will find a design 
that will appeal to you particularly, 
because of its character and beauty. 

Our own are sacred to us and the 
stone used for the impressive 
McKinley Memorial and the colossal 
Lincoln Statue—durable Georgia 
Marble—is equally fitting for the 
modest headstone in the local cem- 
etery. 





THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, Tate, Ga. 










Send 
for this 
helpful 
48 page 
book 


The Georgia Marble Company, B3 
Tate, Georgia. 
Please send me “‘Personality in Memorials.” 


MARBLE 


See Advertising Index, page 111 
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miracles 


wrought by a 


magic bubble 
of shining glass 





@ A BUBBLE of Pyrex glassware, 
crystal clear and gossamer sheer... 
but sturdy and immune to heat and 
cold as any Pyrex ovenware you own! 


For this Tea Pot is made of the self- 
same Pyrex heat-resistant glass that 
bakes foods in high oven heat... and 
then does double duty in the ice-box. 


The Pyrex Tea Pot outshines more 
costly pots and pitchers with its beauty 
of design...and has a new conven- 
lence no tea pot ever had before... 


For we’ve banished the old-time 
spout ... treacherous snare for swing- 
ing faucets, careless fingers. Instead, a 
graceful opening in the lid and a special 
curve on the pitcher lip pour tea easily, 
evenly ... and save you many worries. 
We’ve replaced the fragile handle of 
old-style tea pots with one of gleaming 
chromium . . . unbreakable, of course. 

e . * 
@ The telltale walls of this transparent Tea 
Pot show at a glance just when your tea 
has reached perfection’s peak. Then... a 
grand little gadget inside the lid hoists the 
tea ball out of the way and holds it there! 

The Pyrex Tea Pot holds four cups and 
costs only $2.75... at any hardware shop 
or department store in town. 


PYREX 
Tea Pot 


FREE..BOOK OF 30 MENUS. Whole meals baked in 
20, 30, or 45 minutes. Illustrated price list of all Pyrex 
dishes. Corning Glass Works, Dept. D-85, Corning, N. Y. 


Name i. 





(Please print name) 





Address. __ ities 


“Pyrex” is a trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning Gliss 
Works, Corning, N. Y. Prices slightly higher in the West and Canada. 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


All Recipes Tested in Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Tasting-Test Kitchen 


COUNTRY-FRIED 
CHICKEN 


C UT 2 young 
chickens weighing 
from 2 to 244 pounds 
into suitable pieces 
for serving. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper 
and roll in flour, al- 
lowing as much flour 
to adhere to the 
pieces as is possible. 
Brown on both sides 
in a heavy skillet 
containing a gener- 
ous amount of good fat or cooking oil. 
(Personally, I like the flavor of good 
butter and lard, used in equal propor- 
tions.) When well browned remove most 
of the fat and add 1 cupful of cream. Re- 
duce the heat, cover tightly, and allow 
the chicken to steam and smother for 1 
hour. This may be done either in the oven 
or on top of the range over very low heat. 
The fow! will be very tender and the liquid 
cooked away. Serve warm on a large 
platter.—Mrs. M. S. O’G., Nebraska. 
POTATO SALAD 
WITH CHEESE MASK 
Boil potatoes tender without paring. 
Peel and dice enough to measure 1 quart. 
Add: 
1 cupful of diced celery 
2 hard-cooked eggs diced 
1 cupful of diced fresh cucumber 
2 tablespoonfuls of diced green pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of diced onion 
Mix with just enough mayonnaise and 
boiled salad dressing (half and half) to 
moisten well. Season with salt and press 
into a wet bowl. Set away 
So Good With to chill a few hours. Un- 
Fried Chicken mold on a large platter. 
Arrange crisp lettuce 
leaves around the edge of the platter and 
place overlapping slices of firm red toma- 
toes as a border. Cover the mound of 
potato salad with the cheese mask, the 
ingredients for which are: 
YY pound of American cheese 
2 tablespoonfuls of diced pimientos 
\% cupful of mayonnaise 


Cut the cheese fine, set in a pan of hot 
water, add a small amount of the cream, 
then stir until the cheese begins to melt. 
Remove and, with a rotary beater, whip 


SLICED TOMATOES 


until smooth, adding if necessary more 


















WE SUGGEST 
A GARDEN-SUPPER MENU 


(Serving 5) 


COUNTRY-FRIED CHICKEN 
POTATO SALAD 
WITH 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 
ICED TEA 
BURNT-SUGAR CAKE 


cream. Whip the re- 
maining cream and 
then add the pimien- 
tos and mayonnaise 
and blend thoroly. 
Chill and serve cold 
over the salad.— 


Mrs. L. C., Texas. 


STRAWBERRY 
PRESERVES 


Better results are 
obtained if not more 
than 3 boxes (quart 
size) are cooked at 
one time. Wash and 
stem berries and drain off any superfluous 
water. Place in a kettle over a low blaze 
and cook slowly until 
all the juice appears 
to be extracted from 
the fruit. Skim out the 
berries, which will appear pale, soft, and 
collapsed. To 1 cupful of juice add 3 cup- 
fuls of sugar. Cook until the mixture is 
thickened and jellylike. Add the berries 
and boil 3 minutes. Pour out into shallow 
ans and allow the mixture to become'cold 
Lesane canning. The berries will regain 
their original plumpness and color and re- 
semble sunshine preserves. Place in jars 
or glasses and seal or cover with paraffin. 
—Mrs. J. M. E., Louisiana. 

MASHED-POTATO ROLLS 

1% cupfuls of scalded milk 

24 cupful of shortening 

24 cupful of sugar (may be reduced if desired) 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of sieved mashea potatoes 

1 cake of compressed yeast 

\% cupful of lukewarm water 

2 beaten eggs 

Flour (about 51% cupfuls) 

To the scalded milk add the shortening, 
sugar, and salt, and stir until the sugar is 
dissolved and the shortening is melted. 
Cool to lukewarm, then 
add the sieved potatoes 
and the yeast, which has 
been dissolved in the luke- 
warm water. Add enough flour (about 24 
cupfuls) to make a fairly thick batter. 
Beat until very smooth and elastic. Cover 
and set in a cozy place (about 81 degrees) 
until light and full of bubbles. Beat again 
and add the beaten eggs and enough flour 
(about 3 cupfuls) to make a soft dough. 
Knead lightly until thoroly mixed. Place 
in a greased bowl, brush the top with 


CHEESE MASK 


ICICLE RADISHES 


MASHED-POTATO ROLLS 


Like “Sunshine” 
Strawberries 


Rich, Tender, 
Easy to Make 
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melted shortening, cover and store in the 
refrigerator until time to make into rolls. 
The dough keeps nicely for a week, and a 
variety of rolls—such as parkerhouse, 
cloverleaf, or sweet rolls —may be made 
from this same dough. 

{In making these in the Tasting-Test 
Kitchen we found that it required 3 hours, 
after removing from the refrigerator, for 
the rolls to rise sufficiently to bake. |—Mrs. 
B. N., Ohio. 

BURNT-SUGAR CAKE 

Place % cupful of sugar in a heavy 
skillet and allow it to melt and become a 
deep amber color but not black. Add 4 
cupful of hot water and let come to a boil. 
Remove and cool this burnt-sugar sirup 
while preparing the rest of the cake. 

4 cupful of shortening 

1% cupfuls of sugar 

3 eggs 

14 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Burnt-sugar sirup 

1 cupful of cold water or milk 

2% cupfuls of cake flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 

Cream the shortening and sugar to- 

gether. Separate the eggs, add the beaten 
egg yolks, and beat smooth. 
Our Verdict: .Add the vanilla and burnt- 
Best Ever sugar sirup, then the milk 
or water alternately with 
the flour, which has been sifted with the 
baking powder and salt. Mix well and 
fold in the egg whites beaten stiff. Place 
in 2 large or 3 small greased and floured 
layer-cake pans and bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) for about 25 minutes. 
Cool and ice with the following icing: 
2 cupfuls of light brown sugar 
Y% cupful of cream 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
4% teaspoonful of vanilla 

Mix the sugar and cream and cook 
until a soft ball forms when a little is 
dropped in cold water. Remove from the 
fire, add the butter, and completely cool 
before stirring. Add the vanilla and beat 
until ready to spread. 

[The tasting committee in our kitchen 
licked up every crumb of this cake.]— 
Miss S. D., Kansas. 

NUT BREAD 

(1 medium-size loaf) 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 egg 
V4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 teaspoonful of grated orange rind (may be 

omitted) 

1% cupfuls of milk 
3 cupfuls of general purpose flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of chopped nutmeats 

Place the sugar, egg, vanilla, and orange 

rind in a bowl and beat until smooth. Add 

the milk and mix thoroly; then 
Good add the flour, which has been 
Texture sifted with the baking powder 
and salt. Mix quickly, but do 
not beat. Fold in the nutmeats and place 
in a greased loaf pan and let stand 20 
minutes. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees) for 45 to 50 minutes. Allow the 
bread to cool in the pan, since this makes 
a tender crust. [Nut-bread sandwiches 
are a delicious “piece” to serve with any 
iced summer drink. The orange makes 
this more delicate in taste.}—Mrs. W. A. 
M., Pennsylvania. 


Readers are invited to send in their 
favorite recipes. One dollar will be 
paid for each recipe published in the 
magazine. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK ? 


The other day, while marketing with 
Alice Cummings, I bought a carton 
of Fels-Naptha. As I paid the clerk, 
Alice said—‘“‘Why buy that? I get 
more for my money when I buy soap. 
And you think you’re so thrifty!” 

Maybe she does get more bars or 
what-not—I still am sure I bought 
more wisely. What is your opinion? 
Just in case you have never used 
Fels-Naptha, here are some things 
you ought to know before you decide. 

Fels-Naptha gives you a bargain, 
not in more bars, but in greater 
washing value. It gives you more 
help—extra help. 

For Fels-Naptha brings to the 
wash two active cleaners instead of 
one. Not “‘just soap” but unusually 
good soap and plenty of grcase-dis- 
solving naptha, combined in a big 
golden bar. This brisk, busy team 
reaches every thread of your wash, 
loosening dirt and washing it away 
without hard rubbing. 

Because of Fels-Naptha’s extra 
help, your work is easier. The clothes 
come from the line sweet and fresh, 
clean through and through. And 
this is true whether you use hot, 
lukewarm or cool water; whether 
you soak or boil. Thanks, too, to 
Fels-Naptha’s extrahelp, yourhands 


are out of the water sooner. Besides, 
Fels-Naptha contains soothing glyc- 
erine, and everyone knows that 
glycerine helps keep hands nice. 
Now that you have the facts, I 
know you'll agree that Fels-Naptha 
is a real bargain in washing value. 
Its extra help will prove to you— 
in tub, basin, or washing machine— 
that I am indeed a shrewd shopper! 
Toconfirmthis, getsomeFels-Naptha 
Soap from your grocer—today. 


Special Offer—whether you have been 
using Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now 
decided to try its extra help, we’ll be glad to 
send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sam- 
ple bar of Fels-Naptha Soap. Many women 
who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha Soap into 
their washing machines, tubs, or basins find 
the chipper handier than using a knife. With 
it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, you can make 
fresh, golden soap chips (that contain plenty 
of naptha!) just as you need them. Mail 
coupon, with four cents in stamps enclosed 
to help cover postage, and we’ll send you 
the chipper and sample bar without fur- 


ther cost. Here’s the coupon—mail it now! 
© 1931, Fas 4 co. 





B. H. 6-81 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha 
Chipper and the sample bar of Fels-Naptha 








Soap offered in this advertisement. I enclose 
four cents in stamps to help cover postage. 
Name 

Street 

City State 





Please print name and address completely 











See Advertising Index, page 111 














NY DAINTY DRESS that can stand 
water can be renewed and restored 
to its original finish with Linit. This 
applies to all these fabrics: —chiffon, 
silk, rayon, all artificial silks, crepe de 
chine, pongee, tub silks and satins, 
georgettes, lace, embroidery and net, 
lawn, dimity, dotted Swiss, batiste, 
voile, gingham, prints, sateen, cotton 
brocades, linen, etc. 

The charm of any fabric depends 
largely upon the DRESSING that is in 
the original fabric. This usually washes 
out after one laundering. But whatever 
the fabric, if you use Linit, you put back 
that original charm and freshness. 

It means that one’s pretty things 
continue to look new and fee/ smooth 
and luxurious as‘long as they last — 
if they are properly Linited. 

Go through your wardrobe and 
renew your dresses and slips the Linit 
way. Liniting will practically renew 
every washable dress you now have. 

Have a clear mental picture of the 
way the frock looked when new. 
You can duplicate it the Linit way. 


LINIT IS SOLD BY 
YOUR GROCER 











To Prepare Linit for Starching 


1—Chiffon, Georgette, Crepe de Chine, etc.— 
Dissolve % teaspoon Linit in 4% cup water 
and add 3% cups warm water. 

2— Net, Rayon and Artificial Silk—Follow 
preceding directions, using 1 teaspoon Linit. 
3—Lawn, Dimity, Voile, etc.— Dissolve % 
tablespoon Linit in 4% cup water, add 3% cups 
warm waterand cook clear. For Organdy use 
tablespoon Linit and follow above directions. 
4—Gingham, Prints and Mercerized Fabrics 
— Dissolve 1 tablespoon Linit in % cup 
water, add 3% cups hot water and cook clear. 
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Shades That Give 
Correct Lighting 


| Continued from page 33 | 


sketched as C in the illustration. This is 
another pasted project, and postage 
stamp are used. Materials include sky- 
scraper outlines with open-space windows, 
parchment, and frame 10 inches across 
the base by 7% inches high. The illustra- 
tion shows this idea used in a table lamp 
made of Sonny’s own outgrown alphabet 
blocks ingeniously built and glued into a 
lamp base of distinction! Materials for 
this shade, if to be used as a table lamp, 
are No. 737T. These shade materials for a 
bridge lamp are No. 737B. 


IN ILLUSTRATION E on page 33 is 
shown a drop-chain light with its charac- 
teristic shade which often produces an un- 
flattering, harsh downward light. If we 
make a larger shade, close it at the bottom 
to soften the direct light and open it at the 
top to allow light to be directed to the 
light-colofed ceiling and thence diffused 
thruout the room, we experience a more 
satisfactory effect. We can then conceal a 
double socket beneath the shade and so 
utilize two 60-watt lamps which produce 
the additional light required in those 
rooms where visual work is to be done. 
The hexagonal lantern shown as the 
“after” sketch in E is 9 inches deep, 8 
inches wide, and a bit over 12 inches the 
long way. Also made of heavy parchment, 
it is decorated with that formal yet ro- 
mantic design, the stage-coach silhouette. 
Graceful tree motifs harmonize on the 
four end panels; the bottom of the shade 
is left undecorated. For this project we 
offer as No. 733 the wire frame with a 
top ring welded in to fit a regulation 
socket, the parchment, design, and direc- 
tions for making. To paint a satisfactory 
black, India ink may be used; better yet, 
black oil paint mixed with Indian red to 
make it utterly opaque, or we suggest our 
lacquer, which is described later. 


F ILLUSTRATES a fixture with its bare 
round bulbs which can so easily be shaded. 
For these close-to-the-ceiling fixtures, 
shades smaller at the bottom are particu- 
larly suitable because they not only serve 
better to conceal the lamp but allow more 
light to escape to the ceiling, thus provid- 
ing a general radiance and cutting down 
harsh shadows. We have had special wire 
frames designed for these also, 414 inches 
across the top, 4 inches deep, and 34 
inches at the bottom with a ring dropped 
from the top to rest on the neck of a 
standard 40-watt bulb and support the 
shade. The parchment and coin-dot pat- 
tern, together with the frame and brads, 
may be ordered as No. 734A. The dots 
may be painted or pasted of transparent 
paper to give a colorful effect. 

Materials for this shade, with the 
smaller diameter at the top, and con- 
structed with the clamp-type fastening 
which snaps over bulbs in bracket or 
candelabra-type fixtures or on a small 
candle-type lamp, are illustrated in the 
drawing as G and may be ordered as No. 
734B. 

Also we are re-offering two plaited 
parchment shades that can be painted. 
No. 578 is the cone-shape parchment 
“Bubbles.” It is 8 inches deep, and is t” 
be painted in rounds of clear color, yellos 
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turquoise, orange, red, and green, with 
black bands at the top and bottom. 

No. 537 is a large shade with parch- 
ment in a strip about 65 inches long by 
1034 inches deep, to be plaited. It is 


stamped with a modernistic design of 


decorative disks, quite simple to paint, 
and a direction chart for the painting is 
included. On both of these plaited num- 
bers the parchment comes perforated and 
scored for folding and includes frame, silk 
tasseled cord, and fastening brads. 

We recommend the parchment lac- 
quers No. 538, a set of luminously trans- 
parent colors in yellow, rose, and blue, 
with a painting medium, opaque black, and 
a brush especially prepared for this work. 
Oil paints with turpentine may be used, 
altho some colors are not transparent. In- 
side tinting is described for most of these, 
altho the paper itself is satisfactory. A 
coat of white shellac will protect the 
shade’s surface. 


Prices for Artcraft Articles 


No. 732, cone-shape shade for ceiling 
fixture, includes wire frame, parchment, 
patterns, and instructions; price $1. 

No. 735, a pair of parchment shields, 
Empire design, for wall fixtures, includes 
frames, parchment, patterns, and passe- 
partout in gold and silver for design; price 
per pair, 75 cents. 

No. 736T, round shade for table lamp, 
Empire design, includes frame, parch- 
ment, patterns, and passe-partout in gold 
and silver for design; price $1. 

No. 736B, materials for shade same as 
above, only with inner ring to fit socket 
on a bridge lamp; price $1. 

No. 626G, or No. 6268S, gold or silver 
passe-partout binding, 12-yard roll; price 
30 cents. 

No. 737T, square shade for table lamp, 
with skyscraper design for pasting postage 
stamps or bits of envelope linings; frame, 
parchment, and patterns; price $1. 25. 

No. 7378, materials for shade same as 
above, only with inner ring to fit socket 
on a bridge lamp; price $1.25. 

No. 733, hexagonal lantern for ceiling 
fixture, with frame, parchment, silhouette 
pattern, and instructions; price $1.50. 

No. 734A, small, round shade, larger 
diameter at top; frame, parchment, and 
pattern; price 50 cents. 

No. 734B, materials for small shade, as 
above, upright; price 50 cents. 

No. 578, plaited “ Bubbles” shade, with 
frame, parchment perforated and scored 
for folding, cord, and pattern; price $1. 

No. 537, large plaited shade, with 
frame, parchment prepared for folding, 
cord, and patterns; price $1.65, 

No. 538, set e parchment paints, 
colors, a painting medium, and brush; 
price $1.36. 

Address orders for artcraft materials to 
Ruby Short McKim, the Artcraft De- 
partment, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Towa. Goods should reach you in 
10 days or 2 weeks. Cash or its equivalent 
should accompany orders. 





{ Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” 















































“French Dressing, my Dear? Why, 
here’s the simplest recipe I know of... 
right on this can of Mazola... the 

Salad Oil I always use!’ 








































Corn Products Refining Company N 
Dept.B-6, P.O. Box 171 _ i 
Trinity Station, New York City | 


: DODD iieetntsinacam 

Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). 
Kindly send me my copy of “The Modern | 
Town State 
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a RELIABLE 
Water System 


means 


ii, EVERYTHING 


How much of your daily comfort 
and convenience depends on the 
flow of those busy faucets! And in some 
sudden emergency, their instant re- 
sponse may easily mean safety itself. 
Make sure then that the water system 
you install will give you the utmost in 
reliability. Send today for full infor- 
mation on MYERS Water Systems— 
the product of over sixty years’ experi- 
ence in meeting the problems of home 
water supply. 


“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


There is a tested and standardized 
MYERS Water System to take care 
of every need. For deep or shallow 
wells, in capacities from 250 to 10,000 
gallons per hour. 

We make electric powered systems that 
are completely automatic; others oper- 
ated by hand, windmill or gasoline 
engine — the most complete line in the 
world. The MYERS reputation is your 
best guarantee of satisfaction. Inter- 
esting Water System Booklet sent free 
on request. 


The F. E.. Myers & Bro. Co. 
89 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps,” Water Systems, 
Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


MYER 


Water Systems 


FIG. 2510 
An Automatic Electric 
Shallow Well System 


One of our many com- 
plete water systems 
powered by electric 
motor. Entirely auto- 
matic in action — self- 
starting, self-stopping, 
self-oiling. You turn’ 
the faucet and the 
water system runs 
itself. No personal at- 
tention of any sort re- 
quired, Operates with 
reatest economy. 
ny plumber can in- 
stall it. 
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Handy Helps the Vacationist Can Easily Make 


[| Continued from page 42 | 


that is the cover of the trunk. After saw- 
ing to these lines sandpaper the edges 
roughened by the saw and fit 3-inch butts 
or hinges to the top edges of the trunk 
and cover. Two such locks as those shown 
are fastened to the ends of the trunk 
and tend to draw the cover tight against 


Frank Shude, a Better Homes and 
Gardens reader, had this idea. 
It’s a carrier for ice and groceries 


The pan is made of 22 - gauge gal- 
vanized iron and will last for years 














it. Use long escutcheon pins for fastening 
the locks and rivet over the ends of the 
pins on the inside of the trunk. 

Make shelves of composition wood or 
plywood to fit the grooves. Varnish or 
paint the inside of the trunk. Tack and 
waterproof- glue a 34-inch strip of black 
felt around the adjoining edges of the 
cover and trunk. Locate and bore holes 
thru the bottom board of the trunk to 
fit the trunk rack on your car. With the 
trunk closed tightly paint the outside and 
the edge of the felt stripping. It is sug- 
gested that a number of coats of enamel 
be applied, sanding lightly with oo sand- 
paper after each coat except the last. 


THE handy camper’s table which we 
show this month was offered in the 
whittling contest by W. J. Huscher, of 
Humbolt, Kansas. 

The top is made of two parts the same 
size as shown by the draw- 
ing, 12 x 32 inches. How- 
ever these dimensions may 
be changed so that the 
table will fit under the 
seat of the car. The top 
pieces may be 14-inch wood 
or composition pressed 
board, usually made from 
sugar cane or other tough 
material, very hard, and 
not readily affected by 
water. 

Make two frames of 34- 
inch material as shown in 
the drawing. Assemble 
the frame parts with the 
best quality of liquid glue 
and nails and then glue 
and brad the top pieces to 
the frames. Make four 
go-degree triangular cor- 
ner blocks as shown by 
dotted lines and bore holes 
to fit broom handles or 














This scroll saw, oper- 
ated either by hand or 
motor power, will be 
given to the person 
contributing the best 
list of ‘*Tips for the 
Handy Man’’ before 
July 20. Address the 


Toolcraft Editor 





other dowel sticks used for legs. Glue and 
brad blocks in two corners of each frame. 
Cut out sections of each frame to re- 
ceive the leaves of 3-inch hinges, and 
while the top is laid upside down on the 
floor or table, screw the hinges into posi- 
tion. Saw legs to the proper length. 
Twenty-eight inches is a good height if 
you expect to use the running board of 
your car as a seat. Fit the ends of the legs 
to the holes in the blocks and fasten a hook 
and eye to the edges of the frame for fas- 
tening the two top parts together. When 
the two parts of the top are closed like 
a box the legs can be removed and 
stored inside. Knives, forks, tablecloths, 
and so on can also be stored here. 


WHILE at camp last year we tried 
many schemes for transporting ice. The 
device shown on the bumper of the car 
banishes water or sawdust from the floor 
carpet. It serves many 
poaeetes such as carrying 

ags of potatoes and flour, 
transporting plant food, 
soil, small trees and 
shrubs, and so on. 

When not in use the ice 
carrier can be placed in 
the automobile trunk. 
Twenty -two-gauge gal- 
vanized iron and 3-16-inch 
strap iron was used for 
making it. 

Lay out the pattern as 
detailed on piece of gal- 
vanized iron 28 x 30inches. 
Fold over the 1-inch hem 
on the inside of the pan. 
Bend up the sides and 
ends and the flaps around 
the corners. Rivet the 
flaps and solder the cot- 
ners. The iron straps 
fit several makes of cars in 
this position, 
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LIKE A CARD FILE 


Only a SHORT. TIME left 


to get YOUR Copy Ps r 
under this SPECIAL Offer |\f 


After this month, the price of ““My Better Homes and 
Gardens Cook Book’ will be raised. The liberal: offer 
under which you can now get you copy as a reward for 
sending two 2-year subscriptions to 
Gardens will be withdrawn. Of course, you want one 
of these LIFETIME Cook Books. So send the coupon 


at once, 


Thousands Already Sold 


Rarely has any cook book won 

pularity so rapidly as “ ly Better 

omes and Gardens Cook Book”. Thou- 

sands sold in these first few months. 

The fourth large edition already off 
press. 

And no wonder! Never before has 
there been such a cook book. It is in 
loose-leaf form, and is so designed to 
give you the opportunity not only to 

new reci and other clippings, 
but also a simple method of indexing 
them for quick reference—a feature 
never before available either in bound 
cook books or recipe filing cabinets. 


Every Recipe Tested 


My Better Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book offers you nearly a thousand 
selected recipes and menus, each one 
carefully tested in the Better Homes 
and Gardens Tasting-Test Kitchen. 
Besides, it gives you filing and in- 
dexing space for a thousand more. 

How often you’ve longed for a place 
to put new recipes that magazines 
like Better Homes and Gardens bring 
you each month. Here’s the place— 
with room to index each recipe you 

ut in. Now you'll find it so easy to 

eep your eglleatian of recipes per- 
manently up to date. That’s wh 
women call this a LIFE TIME Coo 
Book. Be sure to get your copy while 
our special offer still holds good. 





Closes June 30 
This special offer will 
be withdrawn on June 
30, 1931. Don’t delay. 
Send coupon today. 





LIKE A BOUND BOOK 


etter Homes and 





EVIDENCE 


Just reading about 
“My Better Homes and 
Gardens Cook Book” will 
make you enthusiastic 
about it. And your en- 
thusiasm will be tripled 
when you see it. Read 
these comments from 
our mail: 


Orders Another 


“I am sending two new 
subscriptions in order to get 
another Better Homes and 
Gardens Cook Book. 1 like 
mine so well, that I want to give 
my sister one. The recipes are fine!” 


Mrs. A. P. Helligso, Nebraska. 


Men Like It! 


“I surely want to compliment you on your wonder- 
ful cook book. I think that it is one of the finest 
things that any woman could want to own, and a 
pe asset to any home. I gave the three 
that I ordered away for Christmas—to mother 
grandmother, and my oldest sister, and I know 
that they all prized the cook book above most all 
other things t they received.” 
Roy Duna, Jr., Washington. 


**Nicest Ever”’ 


“I think your cook book is the nicest I have ever 
seen, so complete and roomy with recipes so planned 
that they are so easy to find. I had a filing box of 
favorite recipes, px Feder from everywhere, but 
they were always getting out of order and difficult 
to find when . ow, thanks to your in- 
genuous cook book, I have them filed where the 
ane | and where I shall al- 
ways find them when needed.” 
Mrs. John Lyman, 
Connecticut. 


Has Ideal Features 


“I have received ‘My Better 
Homes andGardens Cook Book,’ 
and wish to say that I have 
never seen a more complete 
book of its kind. The con- 
venience of adding additional 
recipes and cataloging recipes 
of other books is an ideal 
feature.” 
Mrs. Charles Hemingway, 
isconsin. 
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advantage of this 


Special Offer NOW 


Money cannot buy any other cook book 
like “My Better Homes and Gardens Cook 
Book.” There just isn’t any. If there 
were, it would be expensive. Yet, as our 
way of helping in what we consider a 
vital part of home life—the preparation 
of food—we will send your copy of “My 
Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book” in 
return for only two 2-year subscriptions 
—PROVIDED you send them THIS 
MONTH. If you like, one may be your 


own renewal or extension. 

Tho originally intended to be with- 
drawn in May, this special offer has on 
request been ercak «7 thru June 30. 

ter that date, THREE 2-year sub- 
scriptions will be necessary to earn a copy. 

Enclosed with this issue, you'll find a 
handy order blank. Use it in sending the 
required two 2-year subscriptions. Pin 
it to the coupon below. Mail to us 
promptly before it’s too late. 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


New Convenience 

You'll find “My Better Homes 
and Gardens Cook Book” so 
handy to use. When you hold 
the book with back down, the 
tabbed section divisions give 
the full convenience of a cabinet 
file. Open it to any desired sec- 
tion, and you find a section in- 
dex showing the exact location 
of the recipe you want. Instead 
of wandering thru uncharted 
pages, or sorting a pack of 
mixed-up recipe cards, you find 
each recipe always in the right 


location, permanently placed 

and properly indexed. 

Unlike the old-fashioned 
book. Better 


, the 
Homes and Gardens Cook Book 
does not need propping against 
a couple of bowls, or weighting 
down with a rolling pin. en 
opened, it stays open. 













































209 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send. .... copies of “ My Better Homes 
and Gardens Cook Book” to the address below. 
For each cook book, I enclose two 2-year 
ye gn to Better Homes and Gardens, at 
$1 each. 
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See Advertising Index, page 111 








WHILE CLEANING FAOORS 
use the new 


O-Cedar Mop 





The modern lintproof mop. 
Leaves a hard dry finish. 
ry it on waxed floors. 


Scattering dust all through 
the house when you clean 





floors is unnecessary. Use the new 
O-Cedar Mop. It picks up and re- 
moves dust. It dusts,cleans, polishes 
in one operation. It leaves a hard, 
dry surface. It has a solid center. 
The lintproof pad slips off for 
washing and renews with a little 
O-Cedar Polish. 75¢ to $1.50. (In 
Canada $1.00 to $2.00.) 


O-CEDAR POLISH for fine 
furniture and all woodwork. 
Preserves and brings out the 
original finish. Cleans as it 
polishes. Leaves a hard, dry 
surface. Easy, quick, econom- 
ical. Standard for 20 years. 
Convenient sizes. 













Chicago- Toronto - London - Berlin - Paris 
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Among Ourselves 


necessarily worn for comfort. I have 
taken a short piece of the thin rubber cut 
from an old tire inner tube and tied it 
around the handle of my rake, just about 
where the right hand grips and works 
with it. It is surprising the difference it 
makes, especially when the lawn is a 
sizable one requiring a good deal of rak- 
ing.—Frank W. Bentley, Jr., Missouri 
Valley, lowa. 


| Beard Them in Their Dens 


Reapers with unwanted dandelion 
patches may be glad to know how I ex- 
terminated mine. It is conceded that if 
you succeed in getting the entire root of 
tthe weed, or even 6 inches beneath the 
top of the crown, that same dandelion 
will not reappear. But it is practically im- 
possible, by any known method, to pull 
up a dandelion in dry weather so that you 
get any portion of the root. All you do is to 
break it off at the top of the ground. 

Accordingly, I do not bother with my 
dandelions until after a really soaking 
rain. Then, almost before it has stopped 
sprinkling, I put on galoshes, snatch up 
my spudder, and make merry war on the 
weeds. 

My spudder has a 3-foot handle and an 
8-inch spade of heavy steel with forked 
end and sharp cutting edges. It is narrow 
and goes into the ground with practically 
no effort. I plunge it to the hilt about 1 
inch from the center of the dandelion, pry 
back on the handle, loosening the soil 
until the weed can be grasped by the 
leaves, and lift the entire root (often 8 or 


| 1oinches long) carefully out of the ground. 


After a little practice you will become 
expert and your yard will be the envy of 
the neighborhood. This method is much 
surer than any powder or liquid applica- 
tion I have ever tried. 

My kind of spudder can be bought for 
a small sum at any hardware store. Do 
not allow a store to sell you one with a 
short blade and dull, straight end. These 
will soon bend back and forth like a piece 
of tin. I speak from experience, as this is 
the kind I first bought.—Mrs. George C. 
Searle, Independence, Kansas. 


_A Garden in a Bush 


In THE garden of a small home at 
Calistoga, California, grows a white 
Double Cherokee Rose which forms what 
is said to be the largest rose bush in the 
world. There are many people who go to 
see it, so I feel certain Better Homes and 
Gardens’ readers will be interested. 

This plant is 32 years old. The trunk of 
the bush measures 3 feet around. In 
spring there have been 50,000 wonderful, 
snowy blooms on its branches at one time, 
and it continues to bear profusely thruout 
the year. 

The bush is at the home of C. L. Tucker, 
who built in the Napa Valley, at the foot 
of Mount St. Helena, some 33 years ago 
and planted the rose the next year. He 
has given it no special care, pruning only 
such branches as would permit him to 
walk underneath the bush. 

An underground current of water has 


{ Continued from page 28 | 


doubtless contributed enormously to this 
remarkable growth. A 100-foot well may 
be dug any place in the locality and a 
hot-water geyser of 212 degrees will spout 
out, from 100 to 200 feet high. Another 
point in the rose’s favor is that no large 
trees are close at hand to sap its food 
sources. 

In the evening when the members ot 
the Tucker family are at dinner they watch 
flocks of quail flying into the bush until it 
fairly quivers with them. Even during the 
day it is a retreat and nesting place for 
hundreds of birds. The big bush has com- 
pletely covered an unsightly woodshed 
and demanded the additional support of 
several 14-inch redwood posts.—Dr. Rose 
Evans, Fullerton, California. 


Garden Shopping 


Our Christmas garden is now well 
under way. When the first crocus appears 
we begin planning it, each of us, including 
the children, making out a list of people 
to whom we want to give a little present. 

What fun we have planting strawflow- 
ers, sea-lavender, and honesty (honesty is 
biennial, so must be planted every year) 
for winter bouquets to give at Christmas- 
time. We always add some of the orna- 
mental grasses, such as Quaking Grass, 
Plume Grass, or Fountain Grass. 

Cyclamen, Cineraria, Tuberous Bego- 
nias, and Chinese Primrose can be grown 
from seed and will bloom during the win- 
ter for gift-giving if planted during the 
spring or summer. Smilax makes such an 
attractive window vine and is easily 
grown in the house. In April or May we 
make cuttings of the Christmas Cactus, 
Sultan Balsam, and geraniums. (Christ- 
mas Cactus will not bloom the first year 
unless the cutting is a part of the old 
stalk.) Plant these cuttings in small flower 
pots. Bury the pots in the ground on the 
north side of the house for the summer, 
and keep the cuttings well watered. 

We plant sunflowers and gourds, the 
first to produce packets of seed for friends 
with birds to feed during the winter, and 
the gourds for birdhouses. 

We must plant all our old favorites— 
Sweet Peas, petunias, zinnias, Salvia, ver- 
benas, nasturtiums, delphiniums, and so 
on, being careful to collect and mark all 
the seeds as they mature. Take white 
envelopes and paint or paste a cut-out 
flower picture on each. Fill them with 
seed. What could be friendlier than three 
envelopes of choice seed, tied with red 
ribbon and a holly sprig? 

In the fall we transplant parsley from 
the garden into pots. Anyone would be 
delighted with a pot of parsley for the 
kitchen window, to be used in soup or as a 
meat garnish. 

Dig tulip, canna, and dahlia bulbs in 
the fall and place in the basement to dry. 
Coffee tins, lacquered Chinese-red with 
black tops, containing any such bulbs, 
make an acceptable gift. 

A can of tomatoes or green bush beans, 
straight from your garden, is also a heart- 
warming Christmas offering. Of course, 
there are innumerable things you'll think 
of once you get started.—Mrs. C. E. 
Withers, Providence, Kentucky. 
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|S pte can be too good for a brand- 
new baby! But why shouldn’t parents 
show how glad they are that a certain little 
bit of sunshine picked their housefora home! 


And what a big change this little visitor 
makes—particularly in one room of the 
house. Here some kind fairy (perhaps it’s 
really mother) paints funny gnomes all 
over the walls, fills the closet full of frilly 
things, transforms the alphabet into a fuzzy 
rug, and spreads a most magical bit of 
rainbow brightness for the floor. 

Such a floor! It won’t let the tiniest draft 
squeeze into that fairyland. Somehow it 
keeps itself so spick-and-span for those 
hands-and-knees adventures (thanks to 
the Accolac-Processed surface). Nor does 
it ever let spilled things spoil its smiling 
laccuer-sealed face. And it’s such a comfy 
flocr on which to try those tiny tumbles. 
Mo‘her was wise to have that Armstrong 
Floor cemented over warm and resilient 
linoleum lining felt! 

Some day this nursery will be played in 
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all day long. The Armstrong Floor won’t 
mind that, either; in fact it was built for 
years of the hardest wear,withevery color in- 
laid to the sturdy burlap back. 


Aren’tall these mighty good 
reasons for Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum for every room in the 
house? Unless you’d like to 
add just two more—the 
variety of patterns and the 
generous range of prices. These 
two, of course, are a most de- 
lightful discovery one makes 
when shopping in some good 





Mother, bere’s a bit of magic for that nurs- 
ery floor. It's called Embosstex, Color No. 3. 


linoleum, furniture, or department store. 


Picture book to help mother plan—It’s just 
brimful of colorful rooms. Each illustrates 
the title, “Home Decorator's Idea Book.” 
One idea is a workroom for young aviators. 
Another is a guest room and sewing room 
allin one. In fact, you'll find this book full 
of suggestions for every room in the house. 
Just send 10¢ (Canada, 20¢) 
in postage to cover cost of 
mailing. Armstrong Cork 
Company, Floor Division, 
342 Stevens Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsyl- 
vania. (Makers 
of cork products 
since 1860) 


Armstrong’ 


Product 


Embossed Inlaid No. 6200 


Armstro ng Ss /inoleumSbors 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


JASPE - + PRINTED: « 
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and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 











THE LURE OF FRUIT AND FLOWER 


Color, When Harmoniously Used, 
Adds to the Charm 
Of the Table 


Fae Huttenlocher 


DIRECT-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


by FIDELIS HARRER 


DELIGHTFULLY gay and informal, 
the table pictured above would add inter- 
est to the most simple of menus. This 
table took first prize in its class of colorful 
tables featured at last year’s Chicago 
Flower Show. The cloth of theatrical gauze 
was stitched in green and rose, carrying out 
the note of color in the pottery and fruit 


BREAKFAST for two is tempting here. 
Distinctive in its colorful simplicity, this 
table exhibited at the Chicago Flower 
Show was a prize winner in its class. 
People are unconsciously affected by 
beauty, and the most prosaic foods can 
take on new interest when set off by flowers 
arranged in such a harmonious manner. 
The combination of blue and yellow is 
difficult but the note of black in the china 
used on this table has added character 
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the record is a joyous one. It carries the 
authentic mark of the true outdoor-lover: 
the course of each day’s happening, rain 
or blazing sun, feast or famine, high wind 
or doldrums, all in reminiscence are part 
of the hours’ rollicking gayety. 


AND, too, if you missed it a few years 
back you will like Frederick Van De 
Water’s jolly book The Family Flivvers to 
Frisco (D. are and Company, $2). 
His account of a cross-country tour Is en- 
ticing. Hard work he admits it was, but a 
vacation de luxe in everything but ex- 
pense from New York to San Francisco. 
The engineer, the commodore, and the 6- 
year-old supercargo made the vi for 
$247.83. A new book on this same subject, 
with a rather work-a-day text but gor- 
geous and alluring color photographs, is 
From Coast to Coast by Motor, by Paul E. 
Vernon (W. E. Rudge, $2.50). 

Quiet charm flavors the slender book 
Vacation on the Trail, by Eugene Daven- 
port (The Macmillan Company, $1.50). 
It, like some of the other books I have 
mentioned, is not new. My copy is rubbed 
along the edges and thumbed on the pages. 
It describes mountain tramping thru the 
Rockies. At the end of his little volume 
Professor Davenport writes: “There has 
been just enough hard work to insure an 
appetite and sweet sleep, and just enough 
of everything to have re-created the 
tramper physically, mentally, and spiritu- 
ally without emptying the pockets; and, 
in addition, a new revelation’ of the 
majesty of the mountains has come 
like a benediction to his soul.” 

Other excellent books to 
read in preparation for a 





The Outdoor Joy in Books 


after, flavor much reminiscent talk with 
“Do you remember on the way to the 
Black Hills... ?” 

But distant vacations for most of us can 
last only the two weeks of Dad’s time off 
from the office. Family fun, however, 
should last the whole of the carefree sum- 
mer thru. In this day of organized play- 
grounds, of classes in tennis, swimming, 
golf, of Bible-training schools—all carried 
on in groups away from the home circle— 
every thoughtful parent must feel a selfish 
need to knit faatihe bonds a little tighter. 
The whole book of the out-of-doors lies 
at your threshold waiting to be read, and 
family codperation makes the reading an 
enriching joy. Since we can roam from 
old to new, I know of no better way to 
“get ready to commence” to enjoy the 
great outdoors than to leaf thru the pages 
of Thoreau’s Walden (A. L. Burt Com- 
pany, $1) or his charming book of essays, 
Canoeing in the Wilderness (Houghton, 
Miffin Company, $1.50). His strongly 
individualistic philosophy linked with a 
tender insight into the ways of Nature 
and embroidered over with the incalcula- 
ble touch of genius makes of his books 
concentrated spiritual refreshment. 


A NEW book by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
The Life of the Ant (The John Day Com- 
pany, $2.50), carries the unique combina- 
tion of accurate scientific observation and 
mystic interpretation which constitutes 
Maeterlinck’s rare art. It is of entran- 
cing interest to little people, but the 
presentation is wholly adult. Read it for 
yourself and then tell it to your children. 





camping trip are Motor Camp- 
craft, by Frank E. Brimmer 
:R (The Macmillan Company, 
$1), Camp Cookery, by Horace 
Kephart (The Macmillan 
Company, $1), Woodcraft for 


What Every Rose Grower Should Know was 


WE RECOMMEND 
Practical New Books for 
Home and Garden 


Women, by Katherine G. 
Pinkerton (The Macmillan 
Company, $1), Mountain 
Climbing, by Francis A. Col- 
lins (The Century Company, 
$2), and The Canoe, by Rob- 
ert E. Pinkerton (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1). 

So, first of all, for family 
fun I suggest a camping trip. 
If the children go along it will 
be hard work for Mother but 
glorious sport anyway. And 
by the double alchemy of out- 
doors and mother love, I can 
testify that the hard work is 
transmuted into sheer joy 
when Mother views by camp- 
hre light the ecstatic, grimy 
faces of her miniature Daniel 
Boone and Pocahontas. One 
brave soul I know took a 15- 
month-old baby and a 214- 
year-old into the Canadian 
Rockies thirty miles away 
from railroad or doctors and 
bears witness to the heart- 
filling satisfaction of the 30- 
day outing. A 6-year-old and 
an 8-year-old of my acquaint- 
ance made perfect motor 
campers thru the Black Hills, 
and even now, two years 
















compiled for members of the American Rose 
Society, but copies may be obtained from the 
secretary of this society, Robert Pyle, West 
Grove, Pennsylvania, for $1 each. The 79-page 
book contains a very complete classification of 
roses and deals concisely with their culture. It is 
ideal for the amateur. 

American Alpines in the Garden, by Anderson 
W. McCully (The Macmillan Company, $2.50), 
has 250 pages devoted to native American plants 
which may be used in our rock gardens, many of 
which, tho commonly found in foreign gardens, 
are almost strangers in our own. 

The Ignoramus Garden Book, by Mary Wheeler 
Rush (Sears Publishing Company, $2.50), is for 
beginning gardeners. It deals with soil, seed 
sowing, plant propagation, and adds 116 pages 
of systematic description of common garden 
plants, listing soil requirements, date of propa- 
gation, pests, and flower characteristics of each. 

A practical book for the handy man is Care 
and Repair of the Home, by Vincent B. Phelan 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company, $1.50), full 
of suggestions for repairing cracked stucco, 
leaky roofs, applying insulating, weatherproof- 
ing, and so on. Carefully indexed, it is a valuable 
reference book for the home owner. 

Homespun Handicrafts, by Ella Shannon 
Bowles Gy P. Lippincott Company, $3), com- 
bines a great deal Af iafermation on the handicraft 
of pioneer days, with historical interest and a 
charming style. It should find a place in the 
library of everyone who considers homemaking 
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This nuisance always ends 
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when windows are Rolscreened 


bate % 


Deticare draperies haven’t much chance of 
remaining clean, unmussed or untorn where 
ordinary window screens are used. Hinged 
screens maul them. @utside screens soil 
them. But Rolscreens of Pella eliminate 
both these vexations for the woman who 
loves a well-ordered home. 


Rolscreens roll up and down— 
like a window shade 

They're there when you want them; out of the 
way and sight when not needed. No trouble 
getting at casement latches, window boxes, or 
outside of windows for washing purposes. No 
annual taking down and storing. No cumber- 
some frames to reduce light area or to spoil the 
slender beauty of windows. 

Rolscreens collect no dirt—to be beaten 
against window panes by rain or to soil breeze- 
blown drapes. ... They clean themselves each 
time they're rolled. 

Rolscreens are insect-tight even in widest win- 
dows; locked in at sides, top and bottom. 

Rolscreens will not sag, bag, rip or rust. Made 
of special electro-plated ‘“‘AluminA” wire-cloth 
that will far outlive their Ten-year GuaraNnTEE. 
Any type or size window—in new or old 
home—can be Rolscreened. Genuine Pella- 
made Rolscreens have fifteen patented 
features which make them vastly different 
from all other rolling screens. Mail coupon 
for complete story. 


(uum, ST RADE MARK 
OF PELLA, IOWA 
RoiscrEEN Company, 561 Main St., Pella, Iowa 


Please send illustrated booklet showing how 
Rolscreens can add beauty, convenionas and 
utility to my home. 


Name 





Street Phone 








City and State 
See Advertising Index, page 111 










































ERE’S good news for every home owner 
who lives beyond city water mains. 
Suburbanites, summer-home owners, farm- 
ers! Now you can have running water—all 
you can use—at amazingly low cost never 

“hi ip before approached. 

“/1f Fairbanks-Morse, for over 70 years Amer- 
ica’s leading builder of pumping equipment for homes and cities, 
have made sweeping price reductions on fully enclosed, electric 
Home Water Systems. These quality-built plants, outstanding 
values at former figures, are now priced at only $66.00 for the 
210 gallon per hour size and $94.50 for the 420 gallon per hour 
size! (Prices cash f.o.b. factory.) This low price includes every- 
thing—60 cycle motor, pump, tank, automatic switch. All con- 
cealed in compact, blue-lacquered enclosure. Easy terms, if 
you wish. Operating cost amounts to only a few cents a day! 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOK! 


You want running water. No need to wait longer. Mail coupon 
now for interesting book on Home Water Service. Answers all 
questions—18 pages of installation diagrams. Remember, there 
is a guaranteed F-M engine or motor-driven Water System for 
EVERY need. Mail the coupon NOW! 


DEALERS—If there is not an active Fairbanks-Morse dealer in your town, pin 
the coupon to your letterhead and we will send complete information. 


Home Water Systems 


AIRBANKS-MORSE 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 8-6, 900 South Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
Without obligation to me, send FREE BOOK and information about F-M Water Systems advertised. 










> 2 «o> 
NOW ONLY 


$ 


(Cash f. o. 6. factory) 


Only $66 for this guaranteed 
F-M Water System. Capac- 
ity 210 gal. per hour. Blue 
lacquered enclosure con- 
tains motor, pump, tank and 
automatic switch. Ideal for 
summer homes. 420 gallon 
per hour plant, was $107.50, 
now only $94.50! (Cash 
f. o. b. factory.) 
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: Countly...................-- Pe og ES SS Re en } 
' My source of water 0) Lake 0 Spring 0 Stream Have you reuner 
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WATER 
LILIES 


. . - Will repay you in en- 



















portion to the effort and 
money expended. Build 
a pool this year. Use our 
catalog as a guide. 40 
valuable pages of water 
‘ily lore, drawings, plans, directions. . - This 
catalog, profusely illustrated in color, will fasci- 
nate you for hours. It may be the reason for 
your discovering the greatest hobby of your life. 
You can start with a simple water ame and 
enlarge it from year to year. Your copy is 
ready to be mailed. 


Complete Pool Collection $5 


You can start a small water garden this year with this 
postpaid collection: 2 water lilies—Conqueror, a giant 
crimson, and Marliac White—and 10 plants includi 
Egyptian Papyrus, Giant Arrowhead, Calla Lily, Fish 
Border Plants. Postpaid. Order now! 


Johnson Water Gardens 











joyment way out of pro- Kto- FEED Sawn Garden- | 


Write for Folder: “the 
Quicker Way to Garden Beauty” 
Attach FERTIL-SPRAY between 
water outlet and hose. Place fertil- 
izer in jar. Then go about sprinkling 
. FERTIL- 











BH-61 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 
Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct | MANURE! MORE MANURE! %,‘scccccnerab- 
is Hof & Biakkers bulbs), Prices F O.B bish—1 weeds, cuttings ete., from the . straw and 
New York oronte. "No bother. | cornst -into real manure (best of fertilizers) 


Free catalog and 
tunities for agents. A 
480 Brunswick Avenue, 





Toroato 4, Canada 
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The Outdoor Joy 
in Books 


Reap aloud to the whole family a new 
book, The Stir of Nature, y William H. 
Carr (Oxford University Press, $2.50). 
Mr. Carr is the director of the Trail Side 
Museum, Bear Mountain, New York, and 
assistant curator of the American Muse- 
um of History. I read the book, which has 
the rare and simple charm that marks 
excellent natural writing, with complete 
enjoyment, then, turning to the fly leaf, 
discovered it was written for “young 
naturalists.” He writes of the beaver; he 
tells how to study animal tracks and take 
plaster casts of them; he amusingly re- 
counts the adventures of two tame crows, 
and a skunk, named with a genius of inspi- 
ration, Sachet. The book is copiously illus- 
trated with excellent photographs of wild 
life. Another new book of Mr. Carr’s 
is Glimpses of Familiar Birds (Samuel 
Gabriel Sons and Company, $1.50). 


WHEN a family reads such books to. 
gether,-then it will be a duller aggregation 
than your family or mine that doesn’t jump 
at the chance of a one-day Nature-study 
hike with generous picnic reinforcements 
bringing up the rear. You will see butter- 
flies and birds and trees and flowers and 
rocks. The books are legion that describe 
them all, but let us just pick out a few 
which would be adequate but not over. 
whelming guides to tuck in the pockets ol 
a family, young and old, of not too schol- 
arly Nature explorers: Flower Guide, Wild 
Flowers East of the Rockies, and Western 
Flower Guide, both by Chester A. Reed 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company, each 
$1.25) (these are small, flat little volumes, 
easy to carry, beautifully arranged with 
pictures in color and descriptive text op- 
posite); Field Book of American Wild 
Flowers, by F. S. Mathews (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $3.50), The Tree Guide, by 
Julia Ellen Rogers (Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, $1.25), Native Trees 4 
Iowa, Extension Department, State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa (pamphlet, 5 cents). 
[Tho the pamphlet is entitled Native 
Trees of Iowa it gives valuable informa- 
tion for all parts of the United States.) 
Green Magic, by Julie Closson Kelly (D. 
Appleton and Company, $2.50), is a book 
about trees and flower structure simply 
enough written to be understood by little 
children but full of information for every 
amateur Nature student. The Field Book 


nam’s Sons, $3.50), includes the charac- 
teristic song of the bird also. Other Na- 
ture books are Butterfly Guide, by W. J. 
Holland (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, $125), and The Butterfly Book, by 
W. J. Holland (Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, $5), Dwellers of the Sea and 
Shore, by William Crowder (The Mac- 
millan Company, $2.25), and Field Book 
of Common Rocks and Minerals, by Fred 
B. Loomis (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.50): 


[Editor’s Note: We shall be glad to send 
you a copy of “Following the Nature 
Trail,” our interesting leaflet No. B-B-4, 
on receipt of a 2-cent stamp. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. 

The Book-Department Editor is glad, 
too, to help you with suggestions for re 
ing. Feel free to write to her. Address yout 
letters to Eleanor Hubbard Garst, Betta 
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of Birds, by F. S. Mathews (G. P. Put- 
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A Better Gardened 
Home and How It Grew 


{ Continued from page 19 | 


gurgling creek at the base of the yard 
and Nature’s planting all around, in my 
opinion a pool would be too artificial in 
this setting. The wild native plants in- 
clude Giant Solomonseal, Anemone, wild 
rose, delphiniums, violets, and elder. 

A few of the color combinations in some 
of the beds may be of interest. The showi- 
est combination is one of Lavatera, Chi- 
nese Forget-me-not (Cynoglossum) in 
mass planting, with a border of annual 
poppy and Shasta Daisy. This bed sur- 
passes almost every thing in attractiveness. 

Another combination is Blue Flax and 
annual larkspur in colors, with pink 
double cornflower. Holl yhocks and cosmos 
are planted in front of a fence on which 
climb purple morning-glories, with Bol- 
tonia back of the fence crowding thru the 
spaces to lend its touch of daintiness. 


PLANT your gladiolus among the beds 
rather than alone. Set iris, especially 
Pallida Dalmatica, in front of your Van- 
houtte Spirea. The hollyhocks at the en- 
trance are the sentinels at the door and 
grow to be a great height. I keep the seed- 
pods picked and they will bloom all sum- 
mer if I cut them down to one foot from 
the ground. 

“Where did you get your knowledge of 
how to grow plants successfully?” To 
this question I can only answer that I 
have always loved Nature’s growing 
plants. I feel the presence of an unseen 
hand in all Nature, and my success has 
encouraged me to keep on. The opening 
of every new blossom is an inspiration, 
and I am often overcome with awe at the 
sight of the great beauty of my flowers. 

A few words about the tools I like to 
use may be of help to someone. For get- 
ting the ground ready for seeds I use a 
strong 10-inch-blade knife in place of a 
spade. I can dig as deep with it as with 
a spade, and it does not take the strength 
a spade does, tho my hands do get 
quite lame. I also have a strong iron- 
handle trowel and a narrow trowel for 
transplanting seedlings. I use a small 
spade for transplanting perennials, but I 
have to have help with the shrubs, peo- 
nies, and iris. 

What has been accomplished in our 
home can be done by anyone interested 
enough to put his shoulder to the wheel 
and keep on to overcome discouragement. 
I have made many mistakes by which I 
hope to profit. 
























































lh new energy—quick new energy—in deli- 
cious form! Post Toasties—the wake-up food! So 
easy to digest, so quick to release new energy to the 
body—that’s why these golden flakes of toasted corn 
brisk up big and little folks, despite the warmest days. 
For a “wake-up” breakfast, a “pick-up” lunch and 
supper too—serve Post Toasties—the wake-up food. 
That’s economy! 














The Wake-up 
Food 


A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


A Ay for your 


monep! 


See Advertising Index, page 111 








They want facts from 


a reliable source 


HESE days, the young wife is not con- 

tent with hearsay. She wants facts. And 
there és a reliable source of information for 
clear-thinking women. It is a booklet 
written especially for them. It is called 
“The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hy- 
giene.”” It is the easy way to learn all that 
can be learned on the subject. 


Beware of caustics and poisons 
Many people still believe that caustic and 
poisonous antiseptics are necessary for that 
cleanly practice known as feminine hygiene. 
But the medical profession does not endorse 
the use of bichloride of mercury and the 
compounds of carbolic acid. 


Before the coming of Zonite, those were the 
only germicides powerful enough to be 
effective. And women used to run terrible 
risks. They were not fully aware how great 
was the danger of mercurial poisoning. 
Also, normal secretions were interfered 
with and areas of scar tissue were formed. 


Send for Zonite booklet 
Zonite provides that surgical cleanliness 
which women have always wanted. It is 
the modern antiseptic. Non-caustic. Non- 
poisonous. Yet far more powerful than any dilu- 
tion of carbolic acid that may be allowed on the 
body. Send for the booklet that gives all the 
facts about feminine hygiene. It is frankly 
written, and honest. Zonite Products Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


In bottles: 30c, 60c, $1 
Both in U. S. A. and Canada 


Zonite has remarkable qualities as a deodorant 


BH-16 





ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets checked 


below 
The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
. Use of Aatiseptics in the Home 








Chel. casdnenttedii et. acon SEES 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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cream, which the boys pour from a large 
stoneware pitcher. 

Here are two of the favorite party 
menus of the daughter of the same house- 
hold: 

FRUIT HORS D’OUEVRES 
JELLIED SALMON DICED NEW POTATOES 
TINY MUFFINS CRABAPPLE JELLY 
RADISH ROSES 
ASPARAGUS-AND-PIMIENTO SALAD 
SPONGE-CAKE BASKETS 
WITH 
SUGARED STRAWBERRIES 
AND WHIPPED CREAM 
ICED COCOA 





ORANGE ICE OR FROZEN ORANGE JUICE 
WITH 
CRUSHED MINT LEAVES 
CHICKEN A LA KING IN PATTY CASES 
BUTTERED GREEN PEAS 
TWIN ROLLS 
GREEN GAGE PLUM JELLY 
MOLDED CARROT AND PINEAPPLE SALAD 
TINY WHITE CAKES 
(Decorated With Green Candies) 
VANILLA ICE CREAM 
WITH 
BUTTERSCOTCH OR CUSTARD SAUCE 


Girls like to work out a color scheme in 
planning their party foods. This is a rela- 
tively unimportant 
point with boys, as 
you know. And so 
in the first menu 
for a girls’ party 
pink or shades of 
red is the predomi- 
nating color, while 
green and yellow 
hues appear in the 
second meal. 

Most of the reci- 
pes for the foods 
listed in these 
menus will be 
found in up-to- 
date cookbooks. If 
your son wishes to 
have fresh fruit for 
the dessert instead 
of chocolate cake, 
baskets lined with 
grape leaves and 
filled with luscious 
strawberries or 
cherries, on their 
stems, are an ex- 
cellent choice. 
They make a deco- 
rative centerpiece 
for the table, too. 
Powdered sugar 
may be passed 
with the fruit. 
Cheese and crack- 
ers may be pro- 
vided also, p 
they are not essen- laker 
tial. wield it. 

The jellied sal- 
mon is most attrac- 
tive if chilled in 
tiny fish-shape 
molds. When the 
little pink fish is 
unmolded, a clove 
may be inserted for 
the eye. The fish 





Entertaining the Children’s School Friends 





“Vhia 10 20 good! 


I HAVE had a good many cookies 
in my lifetime, and these sour- 
cream cookies are by far the best. 
My neighbor, one of this world’s 
best cooks, gave me the recipe: pper 


[ Editor’s Note: This is the sixth 


of a series of “This Is SO Good!” 
recipes, collected by Mrs. Smith.] 





are served on crisp lettuce with a mound 
of mayonnaise at one side. If crabapple 
jelly is not available, apple jelly may be 
tinted pink in the making. The jelly from 
Green Gage Plums is made from the juice 
of the canned fruit with the aid of liquid 
pectin. A little green vegetable coloring 
may be added. 

New asparagus, cooked upright with 
the tips extending above the boiling water 
so they will not be overcooked, is chilled 
and used in the salad. It is garnished either 
with strips of pimiento or thin slices of 
pimiento-stuffed olives. Individual molds 
may be used in baking the cake batter to 
produce a cake shell with a depression in 
the center, which may be filled with 
sugared berries and topped with whipped 
cream. Or muffin pans may be employed 
and the centers of the little cakes re- 
moved. 

Twin rolls are made by placing two 
balls of the light dough in greased muffin 
pans instead of the customary three. If 
the ice cream is served with the custard 
sauce, a boiled custard is made and 
chilled thoroly in the tray of the refriger- 
ator. This is poured over the ice cream 
after it has been placed in the individual 
glasses. 

Here are a few recipes which you may 
like to refer to in serving these meals: 
SPAGHETTI WITH 

ROUND STEAK 
(For Boys) 

1 box of spaghetti 

4 quarts of boiling 
water 

4 teaspoonfuls of salt 

4 slices of bacon 

1 small onion 

1 pound of ground 
round steak 

4 teaspoonful of 


1 No. 2 can of toma- 


SOUR-CREAM COOKIES toes 
1 cupful of butter 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
1 egg, well beaten 
1 cupful of sour cream 
\% teaspoonful of soda 
About 4% cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
Y% teaspoonful of salt 


Cream the butter; add the 
brown sugar and cream some 
more. Add the well-beaten egg, 
then the sour cream, to which the 
soda has been added. Then add 
the flour, baking powder, and 
salt. (My neighbor and I have 
both found that we used exactly 
4% cupfuls of flour, but one can 
never say how much flour to use. 
When you think you have the 
correct amount try a cooky, and 
if it runs add more flour.) Sprinkle 
sugar over the top before baking. 
ut This is easily done with a sugar 
shaker. Be generous when you 


Cook the spa- 
ghetti until tender 
in the boiling water 
to which 3 tea- 
spoonfuls of the 
salt have been 
added. Drain. Cut 
the bacon in small 
pieces and brown 
slightly in a frying 
pan. Then add the 
finely cut onion 
and brown it. Stir 
in the ground 
steak, and the | 
teaspoonful of salt, 
and the pepper re- 
maining. Cook, 
stirring continual- 
ly, until the meat 
loses its red color. 
Heat the tomatoes 
in asaucepan. But- 
ter a casserole and 
arrange alternate 
layers of the spa- 
ghetti and the meat 
mixture init. Then 
pour the tomatoes 
over all and place 
the casserole in a 
moderate oven 
(375 degrees) for 
30 minutes. 
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FRUIT HORS D’OUEVRES 
(For Girls) 


Any selection of fruit may be made, but 
a delicious one consists of canned pears, 
fresh strawberries, orange sections, and 
wedges of fresh or canned pineapple. This 
chilled fruit is arranged on individual 
glass plates. Cut the halves of firm pears, 
drained, in two lengthwise and roll in very 
finely chopped nutmeats. Roll the wedges 
of it fb 6 ms chopped mint leaves. If 
fresh pineapple is used it needs to be 
dredged with powdered sugar, too, after 
which it may be rolled in the chopped 
mint leaves. Roll the sections of orange, 
freed from the membrane, in shredded 
coconut, and the choice red strawberries, 
with their stems, in powdered sugar. 
Sometimes it is easier to sprinkle the 
nuts, mint, sugar, and coconut on the 
fruit. 
DICED NEW POTATOES 
Cut the new potatoes, which have been 
boiled until tender in salted water, into 
dice. Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan and add 3 cupfuls of the pota- 
toes. Shake until the potatoes are coated 
with the butter. Then add 1 cupful of 
milk in which 1 tablespoonful of flour and 
1 teaspoonful of salt have been mixed. 
Stir until the sauce thickens. Garnish the 
individual servings of potatoes with 
minced parsley, which is rich in iron and 
Vitamin A. Use at least 4 tablespoonfuls 
of the parsley. 
CHICKEN A LA KING 
(For Girls) 
3 tablespoonfuls of chicken fat 
2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
1 cupful of chicken broth 
1 cupful of milk 
16 cupful of cream 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 conical boiled chicken, cut in strips 
1 cupful of mushroom caps, sliced and sauted 
14 cupful of canned pimientos, cut in strips 
2 egg yolks 
Melt the chicken fat, add the cornstarch, 
and stir until well blended; then pour on 
gradually, while stirring constantly, the 
broth, milk, and cream. Bring to the boil- 
ing point and add the salt, butter bit by 
bit, chicken, mushroom caps, and pimien- 
tos. Again bring to the boiling point and 
add the slightly beaten egg yolks. Serve 
In patty cases. 
BUTTERSCOTCH SAUCE 
FOR VANILLA ICE CREAM 
16 cupful of white corn sirup 
114 cupfuls of white sugar 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
\ cupful of boiling water 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Mix the sirup, sugars, and water, and 
let boil 10 minutes. Add the vanilla and 
set aside to cool. 


MOLDED CARROT AND 
PINEAPPLE SALAD 


(For Girls) 


1 package of lemon-flavor gelatine 
1 cupful of boiling water 

l — of canned pineapple juice 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of canned pineapple, diced 
1 cupful of grated raw carrots 

1g cupful of chopped nutmeats 


Dissolve the gelatine in the boiling 
water. Add the pineapple pace, vinegar, 
and salt. Chill. When slightly thickened 


add the pineapple, drained thoroly, the 
carrots, and the nutmeats. Turn into in- 
dividual molds: “Chill until firm. Unmold 
and serve on lettuce or watercress with 
mayonnaise. This amount serves 6 persons. 
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| N ow ~ the cheeriest room in 
the house. ++ and it cost 
so little to chan ge it 


by Sarah Stevens 


IF you have ever wondered how to make an 
all-over white bathroom cheerful, colorful, 
modern, look again at the fascinating little 
bathroom above. It was nothing but an average, 
every-day, white bathroom. In one respect only 
was it badly out-of-date. The toilet seat had 
long ago served its time. 


First of all I changed the old toilet seat. What 
an improvement this one change made! At a con- 
venient plumbing store I selected a lovely new 
Church Seat in attractive shell pink, installing 
it myself in ten minutes. 


Immediately the toilet became modern, clean, 
beautiful. Church Seats, you know, can be had 
in almost any color you wish. And they are so 
reasonably priced. Church Regal Seats from 
$5.00. Church DeLuxe 
Seats in Sani-White begin at 
$9.00.In lovely Pastel tints 
from $10.00. In rich, Sea 
Pearl colors from $15.85*. 


For the walis I selected a 
lovely turquoise blue 
paper dotted with bright 
pink and white roses. At 
the window — curtains 


Church Seats de not fade, chip, 
crack, or lose their original lustre. 
Pastel seat, at right, $10.00. In 
Sea-Pearl, $15.85. In Sani-White, 


MODERNIZE AND 
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CHURCH saui-SEATS 


BEAUTIFY YOUR BATHROOM 


of shell pink organdie with turquoise blue 
ruffles and tie backs. The shower curtain is in 
the same soft shade of pink while the soft blue 
bath rug is decorated with pink, yellow and 
lavender flowers. 

That is all there is to beautifying your bath- 
room this easy, inexpensive way. And I knowof 
no better beginning than a colorful new Church 
Seat, adding, if you wish, a useful Church Bath- 
room Chair or Stool—the latter only $10.00*. 
You really should see this charming bathroom 
in color, so do let me send you ‘*Modern Bath- 
rooms for Old’’ with plans, color schemes and 
descriptions of eight different bathrooms that 
will aid you in making your bathroom as beau- 
tiful, as modern as you wish it to be. 


Miss Stevens recently fin- 
ished this helpful book 
on bathroom moderniza- 
tion which is beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
The coupon below and 10c 
to cover mailing costs will 
bring you ‘‘Modern Bath- 
rooms for Old’’. 


$9.00. Church Regal Seats from 
$5.00. *Prices are approximate 
ond de not include installation, 








Sarah Stevens, Dept. B-4, C. F. Church Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Kindly send me your wa 
new book on bath- = 


oom decoration. I STREET....-------e-o-<-nce 


am enclosing 10¢ to 
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“AN ADDRESS 


“Give me a room...on the Lake at 


THe Drake...J’Il ask no more restful abode” 


— Edgar cA. Guest 


As if inspired by a special desire to minister to the comfort of our 
guests, Nature has endowed THE Drak& with magnificent loca- 
tion. Across the street are parklands and the bordering shores of 
Lake Michigan. Five minutes away by taxi...the Loop with its 
stores, theatres and offices roars on its busy way. But aloof from 
strife and disturbance. ..stands THE DRAKE. ..a“restful abode.” 


DRAKE 


RATES BEGIN AT $5.00 PER DAY FOR SINGLE ROOM WITH BATH 








“It's Amazin’ How These 








TURF EDGER 
$1.30 






This Turf Edger makes it easy to 
maintain neatly trimmed edges along 
walks, drives and flower beds. Excel- 
lent for cutting sod strips. 


[BE quickest way a body ever added a thousand dol- 
lars to the looks of his property is by trimmin’ the 
lawn alongside walks and flower beds. And the easiest 
way of doin’ it is with this Turf Edger. The round edge 
cuts quick and straight and, with the foot rest, a man 


can put his weight on it and save his back. 
“There's another tool, too, that right now could 
be savin’ you a world of future trouble and do oa = 
your lawn no end of good. That’s a Dandelion -— 
Rake. The curved teeth skim off blossoms faster 
than a hundred hands and never touch your -—_> 
grass roots. Better get one at the store and start 

” o 

ZA 


If dealer can’t 
supply you send 
his name an 


$1.30. We pay 
postage. 















t *cause dandelions multiply worse 'n 
rabbits if you let them go to seed.” 

NOTE: Easy, effective care of the lawn is only 
one of 26 chapters in Harry R. O’Brien’s new 
48-page book “Better Gardening”. FREE at your 
dealer’s or send us 10c for mailing copy. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CoO. 
495 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 


DANDELION AND 
LAWN RAKE__$1.00 
Picks off blossoms the 
lawnmower won't reach 
and carries them to con 

venient basket. 
































New varieties, highest ratings, 

finest plants, lowest prices. Ten 

modern high grade varieties, 
value $7.00, sent postpaid for $3.50. Many other money 
saving collections. md for list. Deliveries in July, 
August, September, October. 


THOLE’S GARDENS, 2754-45th Ave. Southwest, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Diary of a Modern Eve 


[ Continued from page 70 | 





yes, I suppose so—this piece of the old 
stem and this eye pointing up and the 
tuber lying flat.” 

“Wrong!” 

“Then—how?” 

“You plant the stake first! 

“That's a joke I always play on new 
gardeners, tho it’s good sense. Dahlias | 
have to be staked securely and you don’t 
want to risk thrusting a stake plumb thru , 
the tuber later, so you stake first. But if , 
you don’t want to make your garden look ; 
like the highway commission is locating 
a new road thru it, you can put in short 
stakes when you plant and replace these ; 
with regular heavy dahlia stakes later. | 

“T brought some old cow manure for 
your waterlilies, Peter. Do you need it?” , 

“Like Babe Ruth needs a bat! I tried 
to hold back some from the rose beds but 
had no luck.” 


“Well, it’s prime food for waterlilies— t 
none better. g 
“Here’s another planting tip maybe g 
I'd better pass on to you. After you’ve ft 
planted your tubers in good loam and old te 
cow manure, cover the top of your pail sh 


with gravel. It’s a great help in keeping ni 
the water clear.” nm 


June g. WHILE my attention was else- 


where worms pounced upon our currant . 
bushes and some branches are already = 
a sorry sight with only tattered midribs ” 
left in place of leaves. “Hellebore after = 
fruit is formed,” the spray chart read, so “i 


I hastened this morning to the neighbor- 
hood drugstore to buy fresh powdered 
hellebore and make it into a “tea”—1 h 
ounce of hellebore to 1 gallon of water. Yo 
And after I drenched the currants with 
this “tea” from my watering-pot, how 
those worms did drop! I shall wash our f * 

/ the 
currants, of course, before we eat them, 


but the book says hellebore is not cone 


: " Sav 

ous to man and loses its strength after Iv 
Ww y. . 

exposure, anyway pn 
hos 

June 12. Aunt ALice’s garden lures me str 


like The Promised Land. This afternoon his 
I found her snipping out the seed clusters hos 
from her lilacs. 


“Tt’s really careful work,” she said. J ) 
“The branches for next year’s blossoms ( 
grow up from each side of this year's ord 
bloom.” gar 

“Why, is this the time to dig tulip con 
bulbs!” I exclaimed, going over to look at and 
some shallow boxes of bulbs and soil pea 
which stood in the shelter of her tool- A 
house. givi 

“The rule is,” Aunt Alice said as she whe 
climbed down from her stepladder, “to inva 
wait until you can wind the yellowing oF ¢) 
flower stem around your finger without P O; 
breaking it—the stem, I mean! ete 

“But if you simply must have the rg 
space for some annuals or summer bulbs— _ © 
like gladiolus or oxalis—you can lift the mirt. 
tulips earlier and put them in boxes of a slit 
soil to ripen off their foliage. If I do it care- Pie, | 


fully I don’t think my tulips suffer from 





being hurried off the stage a little early. ma 
“Look on the bench in the toolhouse, f 






she continued. “I’ve some new labels— 
green celluloid ones, that appear very 
promising, especially for the rock garden. 

Aunt Alice is noted for her accurate 
garden records, but she dislikes glaring 
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labels. “I can’t see the flowers,” she 
confessed ruefully, “when I go into a gar- 
den where labels are waving and jin Ting 
in the wind, and yet I know we must Rees 
them. I can’t recommend any one type of 
marker for everything. It’s a personal 
matter for each garden owner to decide, 
anyway, tho I do maintain that it is not 
necessary to make a garden look—well, 
like a cemetery! For myself, you know, 
| use sheet zinc which I cut into narrow 
strips with the tin snips. I bend one end 
back at a right angle for a lettering space. 
On this I write the number, and here in 
my garden-record book I write the dupli- 
cate number and all details of name, 
source, and date. There are numerous 
recipes for special writing fluids to be 
used on bright zinc. But when I first 
expose the zinc and allow it to oxidize 
| find that writing with an ordinary 
lead pencil lasts for years. Or you can 
scratch the numbers in the zinc.” 


June 16. I was a wide-eyed visitor 
today when I walked into Mrs. Daley’s 
garden and saw her with the end of a 
garden hose in her hand, pouring water 
from a dipper into the hose! I was so as- 
tonished at this reversal of the usual that 
she laughed and said, “Don’t you recog- 
nize this as a siphon? Here, hold this for 
me a moment, please,” and guiding my 
hands, brought me to a position where the 
end of the hose was about shoulder high 
while she continued filling the hose. She 
said that her | has a leak at some 
undiscovered place and must be emptied, 
of course, before repairs can be made. 
But that hose siphon! She had put one 
end of a 50-foot length into the pool and 
stretched the rest of it out along’ the path 
to a point which she knew to be lower 
than the bottom of the pool. Then she 
filled the hose from the end which was 
outside the pool, and when she let it down 
at the low point in the path—out came 
the water, as smooth a flowing stream as 
you please! I looked into the | and 
saw that the other end of the oe was 
lying in a small pan which kept sediment 
and fish from being sucked up into the 
hose. She said that Mr. Shaw down the 
street has no spot in his garden lower than 
his pool, so he carries the exit end of his 
hose siphon down to his basement drain. 


June 78. Tu1s morning I was putting in 
order the tool chest under the seat of our 
garden bench when I picked up Peter’s 
contribution to the defense of our garden 
and recalled my embarrassing first ap- 
pearance as defender. 

_My garden books have blithely avoided 
giving advice about the proper procedure 
when a gamboling, elephant-footed dog 
invades one’s beds of choicest seedlings 
or cracks the stem of one’s prize lily. 

One day very early last spring when 
Peter discovered that an uninvited pup 
only wagged his tail when I said “Go!” 
he retired with very poorly suppressed 
mirth and a little later presented me with 
a sling-shot. 

When the pup bolted in again the next 
day I grasped my sling-shot—took care- 
ful aim—and missed! 

Again—Pfss went my shooter, and... 

“I'm the assessor, Madam,” said a sur- 
Prised person-of-the-law whose ear I had 
narrowly missed. 

Never, since, could I remember what I 
professed to own. I only know that I 
claimed no dog! 





She ROME Cnsemble 





Rome “Slumberon” inner spring 


_ mattress on a ROME “DeLuxe” open coil bedspring @ 


the bedspring with a Tailored Cover matching the mattress 


in design and color @ this is The ROME Ensemble . . . the 


ensemble luxurious . . . the model, modern bed now being 


shown in all good furniture stores. Ask the salesman. 


The bedspring “DeLuxe” with just an 


ordinary mattress makes a luxuriously comfortable bed. Add 


the super-luxuriousness of a “Slumberon” mattress and the 


result is a refinement of comfort beyond all expectation. 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 


THE ROME COMPANY, INC. 





Slumberon 


SAN FRANCISCO . BOSTON . BALTIMORE 


ROME, N, Y. 





See Advertising Index, page 111 
























































BUILD THAT 
EXTRA ROOM with 


C@mpoBoard 


for FREEDOM 


from 









. Warping Troubles 


. 


Board—proved warp- 
proof through 38 years of build- 
ing sapere has a multitude of 
/ uses for wt oe agg yp Its 
Y great strength makes it perma- 
g nent. Use Compo-Board for 
building that attic m .. for 
constructing a study or workshop 
in the basement . . for partition- 
ing off the garage. You can make 
attractive screens and boxes with 
Compo-Board. It takes any finish 
—paint, paper, or the new texture 
surfaces. Many prefer it in its 
iy natural color—creamy tan, or 
reddish brown. 

Compo-Board is built like no 
other. Its core is of Redwood sec- 


Com 








- tions—scientifically joined to avoid 
Z warping. The smooth, tough sur- 
Z face is cemented to the core, mak- 


ing it fire-resisting, vermin-proof 
and moisture-proof. 
Compo-Board saws clean— and 
nails firmly. It will not split or 
chip. Large sheets enable rooms 
Y built with the minimum of 
B joints or waste. Compo-Board 


edges are square cut—they insure 
g a surface of lasting smoothness. 
Ask your lumber dealer or con- 
tractor about Compo-Board. Send 
the coupon for sample and com- 
plete facts. 

















COMPO.-BOARD CO. 
Memo 45. 4434 Lyndale Avenue, N. 
inneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me “A Brief on Compo-Board”, also 
sample of Sealofelt, the low cost, high efficiency 
blanket insulation. 
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A Good Lawn 
With Partial Shade 


[ Continued from page 52] 


Saturday. Thru July cutting was done 
but once a week and at the end of the 
month at 10-day intervals; in August, 
every two weeks; thru September, trom 
two to three weeks became the rule, cut- 
ting according to appearance and weather 
conditions rather than by the calendar. In 
October it was slowed down more and 
stopped so as to leave a fairly long 
growth before cold weather and frost 
came. 


Sucu a plan should be followed by 
everyone, modifying the frequency to 
suit your grass and weather conditions. 
In all cases the more frequent the cutting 
the better for the grass. I cut grass very 
closely, mowing in one direction and re- 
versing to make sure of cutting it closely 
and smoothly. Moreover, I lap each swath 
over the preceding one by 5 or 6 inches, 
When finished, if any’part does not look 
smooth and even, I go over that again. 


Every part is cut over at least three and | 


perhaps four times whenever I cut the 
grass. I want a good lawn! 


During spring and summer, or at least | 


until the period of maximum growth has 
passed, I rake my lawn clean each time. 
Frequently this disturbs the smooth ap- 
pearance to such an extent as to justify 
going over the whole lawn again. As hot 
weather approaches, when grass does not 
grow so much, I rake every other time, 
and in the fall every third time, managing 
this so that the final two cuttings are not 
raked off but lie on the grass to help pro- 
tect the roots thru the cold months. 

Many people consider grass clippings a 
good mulch which increases the growth of 
the lawn as a whole. They are fine for that 
purpose, but I have always preferred the 
smoother, slicker appearance and lack of 
mulch to the rough, uneven, unclean ap- 
pearance with a mulch. My belief is that 
agitation of plants and roots by the rake 
stimulates growth enough to offset any 
beneficial results from the mulch, while 
the gain in appearance is considerable. I 
seek a smooth, even surface like a billiard 
table. 

My lawn is not only smoother and 
neater looking than those of my neighbors 
who did not rake so thoroly nor so.often, 
but it has been a more attractive green, 
and taking the lawn as a whole, a more 
even, regular color all over. The wilting 
gray of the clippings gives a dull appear- 
ance for a few days after each cutting, 
and if cut but once a week the grass looks 


dull all the time. 
SEEDING. Seed is important. Many 


people feel that a lawn mixture such as 
those sold on the market contains every- 
thing needed for a fine lawn, forgetting 
that a general mixture must be made for 
general conditions. The proper way is to 
select your seed to suit your lawn and 
conditions, experimenting until you have 
the right combination, then continuing 
that to the exclusion of all others. 

A few hints about seed may not be out 
of place. Cheap grass is largely timothy 


and redtop. If redtop is in large propor- 


tion it is likely to bring a reddish or brown- 
ish tint late in the summer. To those who 
seek a deep green sod, this rusty tinge will 
not be satisfactory, so the percentage o 



















throw away 
your old 
paint brushes 


(| 
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tnd On 
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Those stiff-necked, caked-up paint brush- 
es huddled away in attic or garage—Sava- 
brush can save them! No matter how dry 
oft hard or hopeless they look! For 
Savabrush is a magic presto-powder that 
(when dissolved) loosens every bit of paint, 
varnish, shellac or enamel—puts newyouth 
into stiff old bristles—cleans the Grush 
right down to the heel! 

A 10¢ carton of Savabrush will save 
two brushes—make them soft, pliable, 
good-as-new—overnight! 

Good paint brushes are costl 
brush costs little. The moral i is to 
with dollars-and-sense: say “Savabrush” 
to your paint or hardware dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send 10¢ direct for postpaid 
package. Address SCHALK CHEMICAL Co., 
350 East Second Street, Los Angeles. 











The ancient fairy tale furnished Z the 

with his theme for this anew ¢ aE : t suitable for pool 
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white metal, permanent anti e finish. Privilege 
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16 in. size, cpeadetecol se 95 


Approximate weight 20 Ibs. 

« 8-In. Miniature in similar design, $10.00» 
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redtop should be kept down. Kentucky * 

Bluegrass will do well with the other two, O r 

ordinarily, and give your lawn a finer, in OC S 
more grassy color. Roughstalk Meadow- 

yrass 18 good to add if you have consid- 


erable shade; also the fescues, both New 
Zealand (also called Chewings) and the K FE F 4 W. aft 
European. For an early and brilliant green 


lawn use Italian Ryegrass in your mix- 
ture. This grows better in the South, for 


it cannot stand cold weather. But for a 
fine, bright green early in the spring, it is O U Q | R E 
excellent. It is a very rapid grower, so is 


especially good for new lawns. 

Then there is Clover, Red or White, a 
little or a larger quantity, according to 
personal likes and dislikes. I use it for 
permeaeeaaea romper Le if at all. To me 
grass must be green all over or it is not a 
proper lawn, Clover showing red or white GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 
breaks up both the green color and the 
smooth appearance, so I do not use it on 
my lawn. However, it has this beneficial 
effect—it grows when brown-patch and 
pests have ruined all your grass. A neigh- 
bor uses clover in small proportion, and 
this past summer when an insect pest took 
all his grass, the clover remained and kept 
his lawn looking somewhat as a lawn 
should. His plan 1s to seed in some clover 
separate from the grass seed. He uses a 
minimum of clover, but it holds his lawn 
together and continues to grow despite 
drouth. 


IN EARLY fall, either in seeding a new 
lawn or improving an old one, the broad- 
casting should be thoro. As good a way as 
any is to seed a small quantity across the 
lawn, working from north to south, then 
going over it again, working from east to 
west. Going over it lightly in this way you 
may use a little more seed, but you are 
certain of a more even distribution and a 
more complete one. Seedhouses recom- 
mend 1 pound to each 400 square feet, but 
the double seeding will use 1 pound for 
every 300 or 335 square feet. For quick 
results, as on a new lawn, use double these 
quantities; for old lawns in fair condition, 
perhaps 1 pound toevery 200 or 225 square 
feet. Two quarts roughly equals 1 pound. 

Everyone should have a fine lawn. With 
reasonable attention to sunlight and shade, 
alkaline soil, good drainage, frequent 
wetting, occasional feeding and reseeding, 
frequent cutting and raking, anyone can 
have it as well as not. To obtain an ex- 
ceptional lawn requires care and thought. 
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HEN the bloom fades from 

children’s cheeks — when 
flowers droop and die — change 
your heating system. Dry, stag- 
nant air in homes heated by old- 
fashioned methods is an enemy 
of health and growth. .. In 
homes heated by the electrically 
controlled Holland Vaporaire 
heating, cooling and air-con- 
ditioning system, every room is 
warm in winter—thoroughly ven- 
tilated all the time—the air is 
healthfully humidified. Children 
grow. Flowers thrive. In sum- 
mer—when it’s hot and sultry 
outdoors=an airplane-type 
propeller sends gentle breezes 
all through the house. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Get the facts. 


Avoid the fire risk of a dirty, defective 
heating system. Call the Holland 
branch and let the world’s largest 
vacuum cleaner thoroughly clean your 
heating system and take all the dirt 
away... Vaporaire Division, Holland 
Furnace Company, Holland, Michigan. 


HOLLAND 
Caporatre 


HEATING 


USE THIS COUPON! 


ed 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 

Without obligation, please give 
me full information about—[] Clean- 
ing and Repair Service. [] Cost of 
Holland Vaporaire System for my 











home. [] Send me booklet ‘“The Air 
We Live In.”’ 

Name Gace base. a 
Address 

City State 
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Anne Hathaway’s 
Garden 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


It had another use, also. Shakespeare 
makes Ophelia say, “There’s rue for you 
and here’s some for me; We may call it 
herb grace o’ Sundays.” This refers to the 
fact that in country churches branches of 
rue were used to sprinkle holy water, as it 
was an herb much used in driving away 
evil spirits. 

The salad herbs included fennel, parsley, 
coriander, dill, and sage. “The Good 
Housewife’s Jewell” of 1585 has a recipe 
for the use of fennel which may interest 
the girls of today, as it evidently did the 
plump English lassies of 1585. “For to 
make one slender: Take fennel and seethe 
it in water, a very good quantity, and 
wring out the juice thereof when it is sod, 
and drink it, first and last, and it shall 
swage either him or her.” 


ParsLey, English gardeners will still 
tell you, should never be transplanted be- 
cause it will bring misfortune on everyone 
in the house. And parsley seed goes seven 
times to the devil and back before it 
germinates, and that is why it is so slow 
coming up! 

Of course I found sage in Anne Hatha- 
way’s garden, a fine fragrant bed of it, 
gay with purple flowers. “ How can a man 
die who has sage in his garden?” asks an 
Arabian proverb. The English proverb 
says, “He who would live for aye, must 
eat sage in May.” Its very botanical 
name, Salvia, means health. Sage tea was a 
sovereign remedy; bread and cheese were 
flavored with it, and it was indispensable 
as a flavoring for poultry dressings. 

Anne also had the bitter herbs in her 
garden—wormwood, rue, camomile, hoar- 
hound, and tansy—bitter indeed, but 
great is their virtue. There is an old tra- 
dition that wormwood sprang up in the 
track of the serpent as it writhed along 
the ground when driven out of Paradise. 
Homemakers laid it among clothes to 
keep away moths, and also made bitters 
from it. There is no camomile today in 
Anne’s garden, making soft green paths 
which, as Falstaff said, “The more it is 
trodden on the faster it grows,” and gives 
a‘pleasant refreshing scent when walked 
on. But it must have been there in the old 
days, for what homemaker would be with- 
out camomile tea, a cure-all for colds, 
neuralgia, and asthma? 

Hoarhound, too, grew there, to make 
into cough sirups, and tansy for the cakes 
and puddings at Eastertime. One old 
carol begins, “On Easter Sunday be the 
pudding seen, to which the Tansy lends 
her sober green.” These were eaten to cor- 
rect the ill effects of a prolonged fish diet. 


Or COURSE Anne grew betony in her 
garden because it kept away witches and 
evil spirits. Southernwood, or lads-love, is 
still there, so called because the country 
boys think the ashes of it is a good thing 
to make the hair grow on their faces, and 
that is why they treasure it. 

And lavender—Anne loved lavender, as 
we all do, to this day. At the end of the 
path leading from the front door into the 
garden are four great lavender bushes, 5 
feet high, with trunks as big as a man’s 
wrist. Never have I seen such big bushes! 
As lavender is a slow-growing herb, they 
must be very old. Could these very bushes 








yourself . 


Rutland Patching Plaster makes it 
easy to patch that crack or hole in 
wall or ceiling yourself. Requires no 
special skill. Just add water, then 
apply. Doesn’t set too fast like plaster 
of paris. Gives you plenty of time 
to smooth it in place. Makes per- 
manent patch. Won't 
shrink, crack , swell or 
fall out. Takes paint (| ~ 
or wall-paper per- | 
fectly and won’t show 
through. At paint or 
hardware stores. 
Made by Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rutland, Vt. © 
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have been here when Anne Hathaway 
tended this garden? It is pleasant to think 
so, anyway. 

The name rosemary means “dew of the 
sea,” and Shakespeare must have loved 
this herb, for he so often speaks of it— 
“Rosemary, that’s for remembrance.” 
The fragrance of it brought back the 
happy days of his youth, perhaps, in that 
little Shottery garden. And Perdita says, 
“There’s rosemary and rue; These keep 
seeming and savour all the winter long.” 
Rosemary was used to make wine, physic, 
and perfume. It was stuck into rounds of 
beef and used to season poultry. Sprigs 
of it, gilded or bound with ribbons, were 
distributed at weddings, and branches of 
it were thrown into the grave of the hap- 
less Juliet-—“ Dry up your tears and stick 
your Rosemary on this fair corse.” 1 saw 
no rosemary in Anne’s garden, but it must 
have been there in olden times, for every 
wise matron and good manager took care 
to have rosemary in her garden. As it 
came originally from the south, it is a 
little tender even in England, and it must 
be grown against a sunny wall. 


Every English herb garden grew mar- 
joram, “joy-of-the-mountain,” as its bo- 
tanical name Origanum means. This, too, 
Shakespeare must have loved. In “All’s 
Well That Ends Well” he gives it high 
praise: “We may pick a thousand salads 
ere we light on such another herb.” “In- 
deed, sir, she was the Sweet Marjoram of 
the salad, the herb of grace.”” And again, 
in “The Winter’s Tale” Perdita says, 
“Here’s flowers for you; hot lavender, 
mints, savoury, marjoram, the marigold 
that goes to bed with the sun and with 
him rises weeping; these are the flowers 
of middle summer.” 

The tallest plant in Anne’s garden was 
the Globe Artichoke. Seven feet high it 
towered, even above the globethistles. 

Most delicious confections were made 
from the roses. Candied rose leaves and 
rosewater we enjoy still, but the rose 
sirup, conserve, and vinegar of Anne 
Hathaway’s day are now only a tale that 
is told. But to her the Damask, Cabbage, 
and Provence Roses in her garden, and 
the Musk Roses and eglantine, or sweet- 
briar, that still climb i cottage walls, 
were her only sources of supply for the 
dainty comfits of her time. Perhaps she 
regaled her Will with a cherry pie sprin- 
kled with Damask Rose petals before the 
crust was put on, or a tart of rose-hips by 
removing the seeds, adding sugar, cinna- 
mon, and ginger, and baking to a delicate 
brown. And there is an ancient mint pasty, 
still popular in rural England, made of 
equal quantities of brown. sugar, cur- 
rants, and chopped mint, baked tm a turn- 
over, 


CoNSERVES and marmalades she also 
made from the rose hips, and one of these 
old recipes which has come down from her 
time was frequently served at Balmoral 
Castle at Queen Victoria’s table. It was 
called Sauce Eglantine and was a sweet 
pureé made of the red berries of the eglan- 
tine, with a little lemon juice added. 

So the influence of this quiet little 
English garden, its beauty, perfume, and 
utility have reached around the world, 
thanks to the magic of Will Shakespeare’s 
pen. And behind him stands the woman 
who made and tended and loved that 
garden until he came to love it, too, and 
Wove it into his immortal plays for count- 
ess generations to enjoy. 
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HARDWARE + GROCERY 
DRUG * DEPARTMENT AND 
PAINT STORES EVERYWHERE 


@ This Johnson's Wax Floor Duster $1.25 
One half pint Johnson's Liquid Wax .50 


Total value $1.75 


BOTH FOR $1.25 


@ If you want to have radiant floors 
then you need Johnson's new Dry Floor 
Duster. It comes as the result of years 
of experimenting by the highest author- 
ities on floor finishing and maintenance 
in the world. At last they have pro 
duced the perfect floor duster—the mop 
with the gold stripe. 


@ You'll like the way it slides under 
low furniture — never scratching. There 
are 10% ounces of superior yarn in its 
head (that’s a lot of yarn). The metal 
thread at the handle won't get loose. 
You can reverse the head—Bend it 
over —Take it off and wash it. It will 
come up smiling. 

@ Housekeeping editors say: Don't use 
oil on floors if you want to keep them 
clean. Oil collects dust. Wax your 
floors occasionally, then, when neces 
sary merely dust them off. 


@ Here is the perfect duster for every 
kind of floor and here is the famous 
Johnson’s Wax that goes with it. 


If dealer cannot supply you send coupon @ S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. BH6, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me the new Floor Duster ($1.25) and 14 pint of Johnson's Wax Polish (soc), Total value, 
$1.75; at the special introductory price of $1.25 for both, ((] check [[] money order [] stamps. 
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Address 


___City & State = 
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Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to show it... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner ... and his wife was 


really surprised! ™ 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United... . The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
SURI, THIOD 6.0 5 0 dus ke pnlctne The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS..........2....; The Bancroft 
a ee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....... The Alexander Hamilton 
SUED, orca nsendes hie The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .....0sc0000% The Penn-Harris 
GEDARIE, Ha T. 5 56 550 bb cece csvde The Ten Eyck 
NL E,W, 65 v0. 0's vheansees The Onondaga 
PEPE, We ccs sc ccodacssoes The Seneca 
SAGARA PALLE: BH, Y. . 0050 0ccccaes The Niagara 
OTS SY oy Pe eee The Lawrence 
SMI sip cicwagecaccccabe The Portage 
REI? 6 Hoblac.ccidddchbcdeand The Durant 
I GBA. 6 nds trae xodan The President 
MIS wo os co ses ects El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ........ .. The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
eee The Roosevelt 
ROEW GRRMAD Bhs 6 oo.ccs coccces The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT............. The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ...........+. The Clifton 
ae The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 
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and set it in the ground 3 feet deep, leav- 
ing 5% feet above ground. I used 3 posts 
on each side, except the one with the 
door, which had 4 posts. Then a baseboard 
6 inches wide was nailed around the bot- 
tom. The two door posts and door frame 
were squared up and fitted together be- 
fore the posts were set in the ground. | 
was ready to put on the cloth after a No. 
10 galvanized wire was stapled around the 
top of the house to the outer edge of the 
post tops and wires were run diagonally 
from the corner posts for roof support. 


STARTING at one corner next the door, 
I sewed the cloth at the top to the No. 10 
wire with an overcast stitch. When the 
cloth was thus secured all the way around 
I tacked it vertically to the corner door- 
post and to the baseboard by means of 
wooden strips and lathing nails. Last I 
tacked the opposite end of the cloth to 
the other gate post. Then taking two 12)4- 
foot pieces of the 51% feet wide cloth and 
sewing them together I had a piece for the 
roof. This was also sewed to the No. 10 
wire. I used an ordinary darning needle 
and wrapping cord, doubled, to do the 
sewing. To help keep the cloth from 
whipping in the wind I tacked two strands 
of binder twine around the inside and 
outside of the cloth. This somewhat re- 
lieved the strain from the cloth in heavy 
winds. Of course, the door was covered 
with the same material and provided with 
a good spiral screen-door spring and hook 
so it would be held securely shut. The 
house was now ready for planting. 

Aster Yellows is not the only disease; 
there are also Stem Rot and Wilt. Stating 
a few points briefly, they are diseases in 
the soil and attack weak and spindly 
plants. Wilt-resistant varieties are being 
developed, and the use of new, sweet soil 
each year is necessary. I soaked the soil 
inside the house with a solution of an 
organic mercury compound. The seed had 
been treated for disease by my seedsman, 
but anyone could do it by following the 
directions on the can. I soaked the seed 
pan in like manner 
and was not both- 
ered with damping- 
off. The seed pans 
were kept in a well- 
lighted building 
away from leafhop- 
pers. 

The young plants 
were grown in 2 flat 
for some time after 
being transplanted 
from the seed pans. 
Then when well : 
started they were 
planted in the cloth 
house and cultivated 
as if in the open gar- 
den. 

It was very dry in 
thislocality,soit was 
necessary to water the bed occasionally. 
I ran the hose under the baseboard thru 
a small hole I tunneled each time so it 
would not be necessary to leave the door 
ajar while watering. When entering the 
house care should be taken not to carry 
insects on the clothing or that they are 
not driven in by the wind or allowed to 
fly in. 

If a hole is torn or worn in the cloth it 


The Cloth House Keeps Out Pests 





should be mended immediately by sewing 
on a patch and painting with a stiff white- 
lead paint. Galvanized wire, staples, and 
nails should be used to prevent rotting of 
the cloth. The cloth does well if it is not 
torn the first season. Larger houses are 
more likely to tear in a windstorm. It is 
wise to have extra cloth on hand to use 
for immediate replacement if necessary. 
If not needed it can be used the year fol- 
lowing. My cloth came thru in moder- 
ately good condition, so I removed it in 
late fall and plan to use it to cover currant 
bushes and strawberry plants from the 
birds when fruiting time comes. Currants 
are much more choice if allowed to ripen 
thoroly on the bush. 

There is no great hurry in starting 
China-aster seed, as they do not flower 
until late summer and fall, and the plants 
started early are likely to be overgrown 
and more susceptible to disease. Plant 
different varieties at the same time to 
secure a succession of flowers, as some, 
such as the Royal or the Queen of the 
Market, blossom early, while the Cali- 
fornia Giants and Late Branching flower 
late in the season. For large specimen 
blossoms pinch out the buds on the side 
branches. Some growers start the seed in 
coldframes, using clean soil, but it would 
seem to me these seedlings would be open 
to attack from the leafhopper. A 6-foot 
cloth wall about the coldframe would be a 
good precaution. This would be a good use 
for the old cloth left over from the year 
before. 


As A FURTHER experiment I planted 
a row of greenhouse, or winter-flowering, 
Sweet Peas along the north end of the 
house, thinking the subdued light and 
freedom from insect pests might be favor- 
able for them, and this proved to be a fact. 
After the outdoor Sweet Peas had blos- 
somed out and burned up in the summer 
heat, these came along and blossomed un- 
til killed by frost. A row of Calendulas fur- 
nished many golden and orange blossoms. 
We picked large, long - stem China- 
asters by the armful. 
The cloth protected 
the plants from cu- 
cumber beetles, 
which proved such 
pests in our flower 
gardens late in the 
season. 

So successful were 
the results of the 
trial cloth house of 
1930 that I have en- 
larged the house 
this year and added 
several other kinds 
of plants that preter 
partial shade and 
that suffer from in- 
sect attacks. Roses 
suffer from extreme 
summer heat and 
are troubled with rose bugs, so I am in- 
cluding several monthly roses for trial. 

Cloth-house flower gardening is just in 
its infancy, and as gardeners learn from 
experience better methods of management 
will be evolved. If choice summer flowers 
are desired the cloth house furnishes good 
ventilation, moisture conservation, su 
dued light, and insect protection. . And 
added to this my neigbors were amused. 
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Famous Foods 
From Famous Places 
[ Continued from page 21 | 


existence in the same location for 60 
vears. It is known as the Market Restau- 
rant, altho it has had the same name— 
Durgin, Park and Company—for all 
these years. It still serves the market men 
of the neighborhood and on market days 
opens at 4:30 a. m. From uptown Boston, 
however, come patrons in search of the 
specialties of the house, which are all 
hearty foods, such as roast beef, roast 
pork, steaks, and all kinds of fish. Again 
lobster is the special specialty. The fish 
cakes, served sometimes with “dropped” 
egg, are large and hearty. Corn bread or 
muffins, always crisp and sweet in accord- 
ance with New England tastes, are always 
on the menu. Two desserts, Baked Indian 
Pudding and ice cream and Apple Pan- 
dowdy with ice cream, share popularity. 
I have never had these combinations any 
other place in the world. 


S: RVICE is plain, linen is coarse, china 
is heavy at this restaurant, but the food is 
appetizing and individual. John C. Chan- 
dler, the “company” of the original firm, 
is still active in his supervision of the 
service, altho he is 87 years old. One of the 
pleasant reasons for visiting the Market 
Restaurant is the greeting from Mr. 
Chandler. Some of the waiters have seen 
many years of service—Dan Leahy, the 
dean among them, has served 41 years. 

Not so far from the market we find at 
the end of “T” wharf a modern restau- 
rant or “tea room” in ancient setting. 
There the Blue Ship Studio and Tea 
Room serves luncheon, tea, and dinner to 
people from uptown or the suburbs who 
come from a distance to see Miss Amy 
Dalrymple, the artist who is also “skip- 
per” of the Blue Ship. Fish chowder, 
crab salad prepared from crabs which are 
brought by boat directly to the wharf, 
and lobsters are the specialties. A table- 
d’hote luncheon and dinner are served, 
however, and at a moderate price for 
well-cooked meals, with fresh vegetables 
and salads having a larger place than at 
the Oyster House and the Market Res- 
taurant. Homemade pie, ice cream, and 
chocolate pudding are the favorite des- 
Serts. 


Uptown in Boston we find the Thomp- 
son Spa, where counter service and excel- 
lent food have been developed to a high 
degree. This is where the businessmen of 
Boston have lunched for many years and 
where for the past few years the business 
women of Boston are served in smaller 
numbers in a special section. Perhaps you 
wonder as I did how the restaurant ac- 
quired the name “Spa.” This is owing to 
the fact that it had its beginning back in 
the eighties as a “temperance bar” where 
mineral waters and soda water were 
served. Homemade food, such as sand- 
wiches and sponge cakes, for which the 
Spa is still famous, were the first foods to 
be added to the menu, which continued 
to be extended until now we find a large 
number of very delicious dishes offered 
both for lunch and dinner. Soda water and 
sandwiches are still specials. Fish chow- 
ders and other soups, fish cakes, baked 
eans, doughnuts, squash and pumpkin 
Pies, and other New England epenianties 
are always to be found on the menu. There 





Peek through this glass cover. 


Hundreds of UNEEDA BAKERS 


dainties tempt you, and await your 
purchase by the penny or the 
pound. New varieties and familiar 
old friends, your grocer has them 
for you — always fresh, always de- 
licious — and always in this caddy 
with the Red Uneeda Seal. For in- 
stance, these Social Delights: tempt- 


ing creamy sandwiches— made for 





occasions when you want some- 


thing extra dainty, extra good! 
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“With 
” PyrRoFAX,” 


~ & Biddy 


the "oiler 





“I’m not too old ~ 
to be a BROILER” 


You ought to see what wonderful broiling 
can be done with Pyrofax and the beautiful 
new gas ranges we are now offering! 

Of course you have heard about Pyrofax 
—the real, clean, pure gas for cooking in, 
country kitchens. What quick service it 
gives—and how it keeps the kitchen cool. 

Now accuracy in cooking becomes an 
added Pyrofax feature made possible by the 
new Pyrofax units. These units consist of 
Pyrofax equipment, and a big new, 1931 
model gas range, made expressly for use 
with Pyrofax. Prices for these units now 
are little more than the price of range alone 
just a year ago. 

Lose no time in seizing this opportunity. 
Take advantage of these new, low prices. 
If you live beyond the gas mains—anywhere 
where city gas cannot be had—investigate 
Pyrofax and the new Pyrofax gas ranges. 

Any one of the new ranges with Pyrofax 
Gas in your kitchen will cut kitchen-work 
in half . . . will eliminate all the toil and 
drudgery and wasted kitchen hours de- 
manded by coal or oil stove cooking. Let 
Pyrofax make your kitchen a cheery place. 

Send coupon for “Cooking Made Easier,” 
an excellent booklet which tells about Pyro- 
fax and how to cook fine meals accurately. 





You can now have a complete Pyrofax unit— 
modern Pyrofax gas range and full-sized Pyrofax 
equipment—at prices ranging from 


$79.50 Sos 


plus nominal lease fee. 


FOR 


10% vow 


ou can commence cook- 
ing with gas immediately. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
Unit of 


and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 
: Diagram shows 
simplicity of 
wl Pyrofax 
Zz installation. 
Piping similar 
to city gas. 
The Pyrofax 
cylinders 


2 are the gas 
Sok reservoir. 











Pyrofax Division 
Carsipe AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
W. 117th St. and Madison Ave., Cleveland, O. 
(Please address office nearest you) 
Please send me the new booklet, “(Cooking Made 
Easier,” and name of your nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address. 
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are luncheon combinations which change 
from day to day. There are salads which 
appeal especially to the women patrons 
and which are also appreciated by men. 

The management of the Spa is in the 
hands of the three sons of the original 
founder, and, as you almost always find 
under such circumstances, high food 
standards are maintained. 


In OTHER parts of Boston, in restau- 
rants and hotels alike, food has to some 
extent typical New England flavor to 
comply with the tastes of Bostonians. We 
find, of course, in Boston as we do in other 
cities, tea rooms with “atmosphere” 
which appeals especially to the casual 
visitors who enjoy eating an occasional 
meal under circumstances a little different 
from the ordinary. The Brick Oven Tav- 
ern, of Joy Street, Beacon Hill, is an ex- 
ample of this type of tea room. The Tav- 
ern was originally a large well-built 
stable, and the stalls are used as booths for 
tables. The decorations are interesting 
and artistic, and the food, altho simple, is 
well cooked. One of the owners takes an 
actual hand in its preparation. 

When you go to Boston you may have 
the pleasure of exploring the narrow 
streets of the older parts of the town, of 
walking across the ne stretch of the 
common, of riding in a swan boat on the 
little lake in summer. You may have your 
eye for beauty satisfied by the sight of 
some of the best examples of Colonial 
architecture left in this country. And 
when you are tired and hungry you may 
satisfy your appetite with good tradi- 
tional New England food. 

Meanwhile, at home, you may prepare 
and serve some of this delicious New 
England food that I have been telling you 
about. The following recipes are ones that 
I brought back with me from Boston. I 
hope you will try them: 


SQUASH PIE 
V4 cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
V4 teaspoonful of mixed cinnamon, ginger, and 
nutmeg 
214 cupfuls of steamed and strained squash 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
2 eggs slightly beaten 
134 cupfuls of milk 


Mix the sugar, salt, and spice and add 
to the hot squash. Add the butter and 
stir until melted and mixed. Add the 
beaten eggs and milk. For a very rich 
pie use half cream and half milk. Two 
tablespoonfuls of sweetened sherry flavor- 
ing may be used instead of the spice. Bake 
in a crust 15 minutes in a hot oven (450 
degrees), then lower the temperature to 
moderate (375 degrees), and bake about 
30 minutes or more, or until the custard 
is set. 

BAKED BEANS 
1 quart of small soup beans 
lg pound of salt pork 
114 teaspoonfuls of salt 
1 teaspoonful of mustard 
¥4 cupful of molasses 
Boiling water 


Soak the beans in cold water overnight. 
Drain, cover with fresh water, and simmer 
until soft. Drain and place in an earthen 
bean-pot. Bury the meat in the beans. Mix 
the salt, mustard, and molasses, and add 
Y{ cupful of boiling water. Pour over the 





Softened water means 
snow-white clothes! 


Do you scrub and scrub and still 
find that your white clothes, when 
dry, are not snow-white? The ex- 
planation almost certainly lies in 
hard water—water full of harsh 
alkalis that combine with dirt to 
make a gray scum virtually impos- 
sible to wash or rinse away. 

Add two or more tablespoonfuls 
of Mel’o to the washtub—instantly 
the hardest water becomes soft. 
Quick, rich suds pile up, and last. 
Less soap is needed. Rinsing is swift 
and thorough. Bleaching is unnec- 
essary. The skin of tender hands is 
spared hard-water irritation. 

Mel’o simplifies every washing, 
bathing and cleaning operation. At 
your grocer’s—10c (slightly higher 
in far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 
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HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 








Out Where Summer’s Breezes Blow 


An Old Hickory glider that finds summer’s coolest 
eh doesn’t matter where, for the Old Hickory 

ider is built to withstand exposure to weather. The 
rame is of eam Young hickory trees, left natural 


or spar-varnish other pieces, singly or in 
matched suites. Ask, too, to see Old Hickory’s dis- 
tinctive sunroom furniture. At leading stores. Mod- 
erate prices. Write for Catalog M. OLD HICKORY 
FURNITURE CO., Inc., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
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beans and add enough boiling water to 
cover. Cover and bake in a slow oven (250 
degrees) for 8 hours, adding more water if 
needed. Remove cover and brown during 
the last hour. 


BROWN BREAD 


1 cupful of whole-wheat flour 

1 cfPful of cornmeal 

1 cupful of rye flour 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of any baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

V6 cupful of seedless raisins 

34 cupful of molasses 

2 cupfuls of sour milk 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients; add 

the raisins, molasses, and milk. Put in 
well-greased molds with tight covers and 
steam 1% hours, keeping the water con- 
stantly at the boiling point. 


PANDOWDY 


4 cupfuls of sliced apples 
4 to & cupful of sugar 
16 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
¥ teaspoonful of nutmeg 
2 tablespoonfuls of molasses 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Pastry 
Arrange alternate layers of apples, 
sugar, spices, and molasses in a greased 
baking dish. Dot with butter and cover 
with a lid of pastry. Cut slits in top and 
bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 15 
minutes. Then lower the temperature to 
moderate (375 degrees) and continue 
cooking until the apples are soft. Serve 
hot with ice cream or with plain cream. 
INDIAN PUDDING 
5 cupfuls of milk 
¥é cupful of cornmeal 
14 cupful of dark molasses 
Y{ cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of ginger 
Cook 4 cupfuls of milk and the meal in 
a double boiler for 20 minutes, add the 
molasses, sugar, salt, and ginger. Bake 
in a greased baking dish in a slow oven 
(325 degrees) for 3 hours. At the end of 
2 hours stir in the other cupful of cold 
milk. Serve hot with cream or with ice 
cream. 


LITTLE SPONGE CAKES 


114 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
| cupful of sifted sugar 
6 egg yolks, beaten until thick and lemon color 
15 cupful of boiling water 
| teaspoonful of lemon extract 

Sift the flour once, measure, add the 
baking powder and salt, and sift 3 times. 
Add the sugar gradually to the egg yolks, 
mixing thoroly. Add the water, then the 
four mixture and flavoring. Bake in 
muffin pans in a slow oven (325 degrees) 
tor 35 minutes. 


NEW ENGLAND DOUGHNUTS 


1}4 tablespoonfuls of fat 
1 cupful ime 
1 egg 
1 cupful of milk 

3% cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

\{ teaspoonful of ground nutmeg 

\% teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Cream the fat and sugar together. Beat 

the egg lightly and add the milk. Mix and 
sift together the flour, baking powder, 
nutmeg, cinnamon, and salt, and add 
alternately with the milk and egg mix- 
ture. Add more flour to make a dough 
which can be rolled. Roll % inch thick, 
cut Into rounds, and fry in deep fat (360 
degrees), 








General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Please send me a free test package of La France—enough for a family 
wash. And P. S.—please include a free sample of Satina. 
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State 








City 


(Print name and address—fill in completely) 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Limited, Toronto 2, Ontario. 








AND SEE THE DOUBLE GIFT 
IT BRINGS you! 






Cuts your washing time in half! 
Makes ironing easier! 


WE WANT to send you a gift package of 
La France and Satina!l Here’s enough 
La France for one large wash! Enough to 
prove to you—as it has to thousands of 
other women—that La France cuts your 
washing time right in half! Quick—the 
scissors! Clip the coupon—now! 

La France is a double helper. Quickly, 
thoroughly, and with no Aard rub- 
bing, it soaks away all grease and dirt 
from clothes. And—it cleans and blues 
at the same time! Blues perfectly — 
beautifully—without a streak or spot! 

How is La France used? With your 
regular laundry soap. You wash your 
clothes in the usual way—(if you use a 
washing machine, run it only half the 
usual time). 

In a surprisingly short time, La France 
will have your clothes swinging in the 
sun. They'll be beautifully clean, sweet- 
smelling—a pleasure to look at. Your 
white garments will be snowy. Your 
colored ones will be bright and fresh. And 


all done so easily —for La France makes 
one operation of bluing and cleaning! 
Though this amazing laundry helper 
is the bitter enemy of dirt—it is as kind 
to your dainty things as it is to your 
hands. Trust it with the most fragile 
lingerie, the most delicate colors. Trust 
it, too, with any of your white silks—for 
it keeps white silks from yellowing. 
Mail the coupon! Take a minute— 
now—and save yourself hours! La France 
does any laundry job better—and does 
it in half the time! © 1931, c. F. corp 
Free Sample of Satina, Too— 
For Easier Ironing 
With the sample of La France, we’ll also send you 
a sample of Satina. Satina makes the iron glide 
easily over the clothes. And it keeps the iron from 
sticking. And how much that means! It keeps 
clothes clean longer, too. Satina gives to garments 
a delicate fragrance and a fine, exquisite finish. 
Just add Satina to boiling starch, and starch 
clothes as usual. 


Your grocer sells La France and Satina. Both 
are products of General Foods Corporation. 


See Advertising Index, page 111 




















IF you could 
move your house 
this summer 


Ydu'p tuck it away under the largest, 


leafjest shad¢ trees you could find — to pro- 





tect] it} fr¢m the hot summer sun. 
You can obtain this same comfort by in- 


stalling awnings made of Otis woven fabrics. 








Sgch awnings will keep your house 


sf M 


l and comfortable on the hot- 





st day and give it a fresh, 

inviting appearance that 

will delight you. 

The new Otis 

fabrics fairly 

outdo them- 

selves in the 

breath-taking 

beauty of their 

colors — in the cleverness of 

their highly original designs. Their patterns 

are woven through the cloth, making the 

awnings as attractive from within the house 
as from without. 

Send in the coupon for the name of a 

nearby dealer who will gladly show you this 


season’s many brilliant designs. 


OTIS 


AWNING 
FABRICS 


colors woven in 









OTIS COMPANY, 
385 Madison Ave., New York 


Please send complete 
information regarding 
Otis Awning Fabrics and the 
name of the nearest Otis dealer. 


Street 





Name 





City & State 
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Such Fun 
and Such Music! 


[ Continued from page 39 | 


way to find out than by trying. At her 
left were the rhythm sticks, next came the 
triangles, and then directly in front of 
her the sleigh bells. Back of them was a 
tambourine, with jingle sticks at both 
sides, and back of the tambourine was 
Marjorie, with the drum, wooden blocks, 
and cymbals on either side. To the right of 
Thelma were the girls with harmonicas 
and at the extreme right Betty and Ruth 
playing paper-covered combs. We ar- 
ranged ourselves according to our num- 
ber. If there had been more girls in the 
orchestra we would have added more 
rhythm sticks and more triangles, har- 
monicas, and so on. 


You will laugh when you hear the 
piece we began with. Nothing less than 
the “Wedding March,” by Mendelssohn. 
That we had a record of it was our first 
consideration. We all knew the tune, more 
or less, and then it has a good strong 
rhythm—all points that assisted in our 
choice. We sang and hummed it first and 
then clapped on the strong beats until we 
all got the swing. At last Thelma said we 
might begin, and she stood up to lead us. 
My, it was fun! And really, after one or 
two tries, it didn’t sound half bad. She 
cued us in cleverly, too, bringing in the 
different instruments to paint her pic- 
tures, as it were, and it wasn’t long before 
Charlotte was demanding something more 
complicated to play than her sand blocks. 

And did we practice? Every rainy after- 
noon, evenings when there were no les- 
sons to be studied, and Saturdays found 
us rushing to one house or another to go 
over our scores. You would be surprised 
to know how interested everyone in the 
neighborhood grew when they heard what 
we were up to, and it was impossible to 
keep such a noisy plan a secret long. Folks 
we hardly knew were calling us on the 
telephone to offer instruments they no 
longer used, and soon we felt we almost 
had a complete percussion band. Mar- 
jorie, our drummer, who was given extra 
duties, complained that she would have to 
be as agile as a player in a jazz band if she 
was to take all her parts, but still she did 
her best, which was good, to say the least. 


ANOTHER gift that helped a lot was a 
collection of picture music, sheets made 
just for toy orchestras, and having pic- 
tures of the instruments for notes, show- 
ing where each is to be played. The girls 
who could not read notes easily were over- 
joyed with this music. They gave us sim- 
ple tunes that were a great help at first, 
and the piano scores were so easily played 
as accompaniments that almost any of the 
girls could pick them out. We had a num- 
ber of good records contributed, also; 
“The Anvil Chorus,” from “Il Trova- 
tore,” “The Harmonious Blacksmith,” by 
Handel, were among them, and both were 
wonderful for our purpose. The records 
were fine because no one needed to play 
the piano, but when we rehearsed at Thel- 
ma’s or Ruth’s we usually had one of the 
girls accompany us. We even tried playing 
the orchestra with the radio, and it went 
beautifully; the only disadvantage was 
that we could not repeat a tune until we 
had become proficient, and for this reason 








FRENCH'S 
BIRD SEED 


Why? Because French's is a mixture of 
choice seed, selected by experts and 
laboratory-tested for healthful, nour- 
ishing quality. Then—Air-Washed to 
blow-out harmful dust, dirt and chaff. 
Yet, French’s costs no more than ordi- 
nary bird seed and in every package 
of French’s Bird Seed is a French's 
Bird Biscuit— FREE. Ask for French's 
Pet Supplies in grocery, drug, depart- 
ment stores or pet shops. If the dealer 
does not have the product you want, 
you can order it by mail from: 
THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
2016 Mustard Str. Rochester, N. Y. 
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FREE FREE 
Sample Canary 
Package Book 























Make your garden the envy of your 
friends with Gove'’s Sturdy Vermont 
Glads. Best of garden cut flowers— 
very easy to grow. Our special “get 
acquainted” offers will make you an 
enthusiastic “glad fan.” Bulbs guar- 
anteed to bloom first year. 


100 vain. $3 


This collection includes at least 40 fine 
varieties, in many shades of Red, Yellow, 
Pink, Blue, Orange, Smoke, White, all fine 
ones but not labeled as to name. 50 for 
$1.75. ALL SENT PREPAID, with com- 
plete instructions for growing prize- 
winners. I believe this to be the finest 
“glad” collection offered anywhere. 

Send for beautiful color catalog **that 
is different,” listing over 300 of the 
world’s best varieties. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


Box C-4, ; Burlington, Vermon 
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we very much preferred the phonograph. 
But now comes the most exciting part 
of the whole affair: We have actually ap- 
peared at several entertainments and 
given selections from our repertoire. Ruth 
has developed into a great conductor, she 
puts a great deal of pep into the orchestra, 
and Thelma usually accompanies us on 
the piano when we do not use the phono- 
graph. She is an excellent pianist, but if 
she were not the records would serve. 

At first we wore just ordinary dresses, 
but the ensemble effect was not particu- 
larly good. So our mothers, to help us out 
and make us look our very best, got to- 
vether and made us tricky costumes when 
we were to play at the women’s club to 
which they all belong. Now we appear like 
a regular orchestra in trim dark blue 
dresses all the same length, with big col- 
lars and cuffs of yellow organdie—the 
club colors, you know. 

Why doesn’t your club get up a rhythm 
orchestra, too? You haven’t an idea how 
easy it is or how much fun you will have. 
If you cannot make or collect the instru- 
ments you will be able to buy them rea- 
sonably, and the picture music costs al- 
most nothing. But you won’t even need 
this music if your crowd has one member 
who can strum off simple tunes with a 
great deal of rhythm. 


[ Editor’s Note: We shall be glad to 
furnish further information on rhythm- 
orchestra instruments and directions for 
playing. Address “Jane,” Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, and inclose a 
2-cent stamp for postage.] 


Tips for Two-Weeks 
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more expensive than the other means. A 
room at a hotel costs from $2 to $5 a day 
per person, without meals—double that 
figure with meals. At the numerous road- 
side camps you may get a cabin for $1 or 
slightly more per person. Camping out, 
with your own tent and bedding, costs you 
nothing, except where you patronize a pri- 
vate camp site, at 50 cents to $1 per night. 

On the face of it, camping out appears 
most economical. Actually, this is not 
always the case for us two-weeks vaca- 
tionists. A good tent, folding beds, a camp 
cook stove, utensils, and other equipment 
runs into considerable money—at. least 
$ioo, for the right outfit—and camping.is 
no fun unless you are properly outfitted. 

One hundred dollars will put up a fam- 
ily of five every night for two weeks at 
comfortable cabin camps or at moderate- 
price hotels. This relieves the men of the 
burden of pitching camp every night and 
packing up every morning. It saves the 
women the chore of cooking and dish- 
washing, from which they ought to be 
tree during their vacation. It saves wear 
and strain on the car because of the over- 
load of equipment. And cabins are more 
comfortable. 

Still, for the vacationist who wants to 
rough it, who wants to get away from 
crowds and civilization, camping out has 
its lures. He is as free and independent as 
a gypsy. He can go where the beckoning 
road leads, he can stop where he chooses, 
he can stay as long as he wishes in a spot 
he likes, he ean catch his mess of fish in a 
mountain stream and flip them into the 
frying pan, whetting his appetite with the 

































































Residence of Mrs. Emily C. MacDougall. Cooper & Cooper, Architects, Atlanta, Georgia 


Tue DIVIDING LINE 
oF Beauty 


The quality of the glass in your house determines 
the appearance of the inside from without and of 
the outside from within. Libbey -Owens:- Ford glass 
is this “dividing line of beauty” in your home. Its 
unmatched beauty of finish, lasting brilliance, and 
clarity will add to your house, the dignity and 


charm and warmth that make your house a home. 


Consult your architect. He will be glad to specify 
Libbey -Owens- Ford “A” Quality Glass in your 
building plans. For your protection and his, 


each sheet of this glass bears the L-O-F label. 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of polished plate glass, tributors of figured and wire glass 


manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass 
Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 


flat drawn clear SHEET GLASS 


flat drawn clear sheet glass for windows 
and shatterproof safety glass; also dis- 
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What 


is more beautiful 
than a lawn in June? 


A lawn in July, or in August or 
September, can be just as beautiful 
if you feed it V-C Fairway 


HIS clean, convenient lawn food pro- 

vides a scientifically balanced ration 
for grass. It contains just the right amount 
of phosphoric acid, ammonia and potash 
that will make the grass green, velvety 
and luxuriant. And it is not messy, 
smelly nor filled with weed seed, disease 
germs or insect eggs. Give your turf a 
refreshing and invigorating feast of V-C 
Fairway every now and then during the 
summer—for grass likes to be fed and fed. 


qu" wo 


V-C Fairway is a dry, granulated powder, easy 
and pleasant to use. It comes conveniently packed 
in bags—r1o Ibs. to 100 Ibs. Ask your dealer. If 
he does not carry V-C Fairway, we will gladly tell 
you where you can be served. We have recently 
published a very helpful booklet on “How to 
Grow and Keep a Lawn.” 
Fill out the coupon for 
your free copy. 








——> COUPON <———- 


Lawn & Garden Dept., 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
P. O. Box 1136, 
Richmond, Va. 


Please send me booklet, 
“How to Grow and Keepa Lawn.” 
Where can I buy V-C Fairway? 
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Address 





City 





BloomAid is the corresponding food for 
flowers, shrubs, hedges, trees, vegetables, 
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Tips for Two-Weeks 
V acationists 


mingled aroma of sizzling trout and burn- 
ing pine knots. He can live right out next 
to Nature and let the clouds roll by and 
the world go hang. 

For the confirmed camper there is no 
better vacation. To the two-weeks vaca- 
tionist let me recommend the nearest 
national park or national forest. There 
the rangers have provided clean camp 
sites, with water and sanitary facilities, 
wood, and camp fireplaces. Also, there is 
a ranger around to tell you where to fish— 
no use wetting your line if there are no 
fish in the stream—what lures to use, how 
to keep the bears and other animals out 
of camp, where to hike and ride, and all 
those details important to a camper. 


ONE other tip I would like to pass on is 
this—don’t overload your car with equip- 
ment. Some beginners pile the luggage on, 
front, back, sides, top, and even in the 
rear seat, so that their families see nothing 
on the way. A far better plan, if you have 
an overload for your car, is to ship it 
ahead to the scene of your vacation, pat- 
ronize the cabin camps enroute, and save 
both the car and the family’s good humor. 

It has always seemed to me that to take 
small children on these camping trips 
is the next thing to cruelty. The little 
youngsters, being creatures of habit, are 
usually distressed by the very change of 
conditions which is so refreshing to grown- 
ups. A far better plan is to arrange to 
leave them in their accustomed surround- 
ings, giving both them and the parents 
vacations each from the other. 

Most inexperienced campers make the 
mistake of carrying too much food along. 
There are stores along the main roads, in 
the national parks and forests, and ex- 
cept when you are going into an isolated 
area a two-days supply of edibles is suf- 
ficient. Buying fresh food by the way 
solves the problem of spoilage, tho a small 
air-tight box, fitted so that you can carry 
a little ice, on the running board, or ther- 
mal jars for meat and milk, is an asset, if 
it is not too heavy. 

Preparing for a camping vacation calls 
for careful planning and for ingenuity. 
In fact, it sometimes seems that this 
planning is the greatest fun of all, for 
many is the vacationist whospends months 
of evenings arranging food kits, inventing 

gadgets for the tent, or stove or bed, sort- 
ing trout flies, oiling rods, and selecting 
just the right camera. More joy to him, 
and may he not forget his tire chains and 
his axe and shovel. 


ANoTH ER pre-vacation problem is that 
of clothes. You have two choices—any 
old duds or regular outing outfits. My 
vote is for the outing outfit. It certainly 
adds to your comfort and enjoyment to 
be clad in serviceable togs that will stand 
the rough wear of an out-of-doors vaca- 
tion. They need not be tricky or costly, 
but whip-cord trousers, shirts of a strong 
material, light-weight leather hiking boots, 
and a leather jacket or a stout sweater 
make roughing it more comfortable. 
From the amount of ink I have used 
discussing camping, it may appear that 
this is my particular weakness in the way 
of two-weeks vacationing. Such is not 
the case. Camping was a great way to beat 
the game in the days when hotels were far 





“INDISPENSABLE for 


ENTERTAINING’ 
Says Jane White 


Lonsdale. 


You will be delighted 
by the wide and ex- 
quisite array of Im- 
perial coffee tables 
and Imperial tables 
for a hundred other 
charming purposes : 
that leading dealers are now show- 
ing. Look for the famous Imperial 
Green Shield trade mark. Price 
ranges from $10 to $250. 
You can see the Alden coffee table at your 
dealer’s this month. 

IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

An Interesting booklet, ‘Tables 
in the Home.”” will be 
sent on request. 























More Space — Neater Closets! 


Hood Extension Garment Hangers 
do away with unsightly nails, hooks Opens to 36” 


and rods—give you twice as much fyolds 32 
closet space, keep clothing neater, garments 
make your closet light, airy, easier Collapses 
to keep clean. Modern homes every- to 
Fastens on 


where use them. Write for free Wali or door 


literature and price list. of closet. 
a te GARMENT HANGER CO., INC. 
Box B. H.G , Texas 














GiveYour Roses a Chance 


100% Roses, and other flowers, can 

not thrive when infested with 

Aphis or Plant Lice. Keep 

them flourish 4 and healthy 
aying wi 








NICOTINE 


Get a bottle of “Rose Nicotine” 

from the nearest drug store. It has 
been the standard flower spray for a 
quarter of a century. Vitrol sprays 


izes will NOT kill Rose Aphis — you 

Three Sin UST use Nicotine. Write for Beoklel. 
75.cents C, E. JAMIESON & CO. 
Sprayers, 35c Mfg. Chemists Detroit, Michigan 










; Walsh Garden Tractor 


abs For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 


t Jobs-W alk & Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY eo 
}] New Improved Modste — po Cees © Free 
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apart and rates were high. But now good 
cabin camps and moderate-price hotels 
dot the highways, camping has lost its 
charm. I like a warm room with bath, a 
comfortable bed, and a meal awaiting me, 
at the end of a long day of travel. 

Now that the smooth, silvery highways 
beckon in every direction, I like to keep 
moving, seeing something new, exploring 
the by-ways behind the Es else snap- 
shooting all over the landscape. I’m a 
gasoline nomad. But I’ve found that even 
this royal vacation sport has its draw- 
backs. One is the temptation to stay on 
the “grand-trunk” highways. Most of the 
things worth seeing are off the main high- 
ways. They are found by making explor- 
ing side trips. Most of us motor nomads 
pass them up, with too much speed to 
make the turn to the side road until it is 
too late. 

One of the most pertinent tips I can 
give the two-weeks vacationist out on a 
motoring holiday is this one—plan your 
tour; get a good road map, mark on it 
what you want to see, and then see it. 
Don’t try to do four hundred miles a day. 
Two hundred is plenty, one hundred still 
better in a region of historic or scenic in- 
terest. Take time to enjoy the by-ways. 


On RECENT trips we have been mak- 
ing a sport of finding little used back roads 
which parallel the main highways. They 
are not as wide nor quite as smooth, but 
they are often infinitely more lovely. 

After all, the main purpose of a vaca- 
tion is to get close to gentle, serene, caress- 
ing Nature, and often, by taking the little 
used back roads you can achieve that end 
an hour or two after you leave home. 
What matters it that the going is only 
twenty or thirty miles an hour, if the 
wildflowers are ten times as numerous and 
far more lovely, if the woods are stand- 
ing as Natureintended them, if the streams 
and lakes are clear and the road follows 
the contours, opening up new vistas at 
every turn, 

Now which of these vacations are we 
going to choose this summer? 

Speaking for ourselves (my wife and I) 
only, none of them. We have a better one 
than any of them. We are going to spend 
our brief two weeks riding Rocky Moun- 
tain trails up near the Canadian border. 
We aren’t going to waste any of our pre- 
cious days, this year, driving there and 
driving back. We are going to take the 
fastest train there is between home and 
the high spots. If there were a plane going 
that way, we would take it and save more 
time enroute. 


We HAVE unholy hankering for the 
high mountain tops. We’ve been sniffing 
for months the fragrance of the pines and 
balsams, overhanging the winding trails. 
We've been smelling the bacon on the 
camp fire. We’ve been jogging past gran- 
ite mountains, stretching our eyes over an 
empire of peaks and forests and lakes and 
wildflower meadows. We’ve been playing 
up where the air is crystal, the sky is blue, 
and the clouds are fleecy and soft as lambs’ 
wool. We’ve... 

_ That sounds strangely like those vaca- 
tion folders we’ve been poring over ever 
since the spring fever hit us. 

lhe first, and not the least, of a two- 
weeks vacationist’s joys is the month or 
two of anticipation and planning, imme- 
diately preceding vacation. Here’s an- 
other tip—you’d better go down to a 
folder rack today and start “reading up 
on vacation places.” 
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A Gift for a Bride 
That’s New and Smart and Practical 


So You Can't Go Wrong... 
No Matter to Whom You Give It 


NO WAITING! 


THE NEW AND IMPROVED TOASTMASTER 
NO WATCHINGI 


NO TURNINGI NO BURNING! 


An Amazing New Toaster 


Works Automatically 


H™:* something new, something smart, 
something practical. That you can’t 
go wrong in giving—no matter to whom 
you give it. 

An utterly new model of the Toastmaster, 
the famous toaster that “Pops Up The 
Toast”’! 


It works automatically! And—it won’t burn 
toast! 

It comes in 1 and 2-slice sizes and is a reve- 
lation in simplicity and smartness. 

Of the hundreds of thousands who saw the 
remarkable first model which revolutionized 
toastmaking in America, not one would 
have believed it could ever have been im- 
proved upon. 

Yet—that has been done! 


It is even more simple, more amazing, more 
beautiful! 
Whole Operation in One Lever 


With the new model, all you do is drop in 
the bread and press but a single lever. And 
forget about it! 


In a minute—a piece of evenly browned 
toast pops up, automatically. 


That’s all there is to it. No waiting! No 
watching! No turning! No burnt toast! 


And by simply setting a small, new-type 


..Won’t Burn Toast! 


indicator, you get the kind of toast you like 
—browned to the exact shade. 


Won't Burn Toast, Won't Burn You 


Another point about a Toastmaster—it 
won’t burn the toast. For when the toast is 
done, it turns off the current automatically. 


For the same reason, it can’t overheat, or 
ruin your table-top. 


A toastmaster can’t burn you—it pops the 
toast up on the top where you can reach it 
safely. And now it comes with cool-type 
carrying handles that permit you to move it 
about without danger of burning your fingers. 


See the New Toastmaster 


If you want the easiest way to have perfect 
toast—see the new and improved Toast- 
master. You, like thousands of others, will 
call it wonderful. 


Now on display both in 1 and 2-slice sizes, 
at most stores carrying electrical devices 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


WaTERS-GENTER COMPANY 


219 No. Second Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A DIVISION OF MCGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY 


TOASTMASTER 


The Automatic Electric Toaster 
That Pops Up the Toast 342 
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Enough Hires 
Extract co make 


8 BOTTLES 


of delicious 
‘Hires Root 
Beer. Just mail 
the coupon. 


FREE 











For 
growing children 
Doctors Praise 


Hires Root Beer 


THE increasing popularity of Hires Root 
Beer is Nation-wide. In hundreds of schools, 
teachers are urging children to drink Hires 
Root Beer and to avoid questionable bever- 
ages. Doctors, too, recommend Hires Root 
Beer as healthful and safe. 

Careful mothers everywhere are urging 
their children to drink Hires Root Beer be- 
cause it is delicious plus invigorating plus 
nourishing .. . and absolutely pure—free 
from artificial color and flavor. 

Now, to win added friends, we offer a 
free trial bottle of Hires Extract—sufficient 
to make 8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
hottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 
1c per bottle, compared to what you usu- 
ally pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and healthful ingredients. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial bot- 
tle of Hires Extract—or order a full size 30c 
bottle from your dealer, (35c in Canada.) 

At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 





Tue Cuarzes E. Hires Company, 


Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. [14-6] 


Please send me free sample of Hires Root 
Beer Extract. 
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The Eyes of Your 


Home | Continued from page 23 | 


thing that will recommend one company’s 
product above that of another is the 
hardware and, lately, facilities for screen- 
ing. 

Casements which open outwards, and 
they usually should, are not only capable 
of 100 percent ventilation but also the 
swinging leaves tend to catch any stray 
breeze on a hot summer’s day and divert 
it into the room. Weatherstripping is not 
as essential in the metal windows. Deeper 
sills for the placing of house plants are a 
further recommendation. 

Problems that arise with the metal 
casements, unless the most recent and 
more expensive types of hardware are 
used, must be given consideration. They 
are less easy to operate, especially when 
one has to reach out into the rain to close 
them. The most perplexing problem 
arises with the screens and draperies; 
this may, however, be successfully han- 


dled. 
WHEN hinged screens are used they 


will of course swing inside against the 
draperies. The curtain rod should be 
placed at the highest possible point above 
the head of the window and extend as far 
out beyond the jambs as will look well. 
A pleasingly proportioned valance is then 
possible, which may come only slightly 
below the top of the screen. When open- 
ing the window the screen drags along the 
bottom edge of the valance and pushes 
aside the curtains; there is little danger of 
damage to either. The draperies should 
act as shades as well, and they are a 
pleasant variation from the usual rolling 
type. 

There are now, however, better ways 
which are applicable in new work, always, 
and often in old. There is the rolling 
screen, which operates on a _ principle 
quite similar to a shade and which inter- 
feres in no way with the hangings or 
shade. It is easy to operate and when 
stored away for the winter is simply 
pushed up into the hidden roller at the 
top. The rolling screen may often be ap- 
plied to an existing window and is advan- 
tageous with the double-hung window as 
well as the casement. 


THe screen which stays fixed thruout the 
summer is the latest contribution to the 
success of the casement sash, and a valu- 
able one it is. This is manufactured with 
the windows as a complete unit and the 
hardware so worked out that the opening 
and closing of the sash is done without 
moving the screen. The draperies and 
shades remain untouched. 

Draperies complete the windows on the 
inside, shutters and blinds may often add 
the finishing touches to its exterior ap- 
pearance. Shutters are those of solid 
panels or battened boards; blinds have 
the slides in the panels, either fixed or 
movable. With the double-hung windows 
either of these add materially to the 
dwelling. They give, for one thing, a com- 
fortable sense of protection when the 
house is vacant. With many variations 
of our Colonial they seem to be an integral 
part and with other styles add a cheerful 
and ornamental, homelike touch. The 
blinds are particularly advantageous dur- 
ing hot weather, for when the windows are 
opened and the blinds closed, light and 








FINE FURNITURE 





AU three—and many other things in every home— 
kept cleanand shining, fresh and sanitary, with 
CP The Wonder Paper! Dusts, cleans, polishes— 
all at once! 5 d : 
Here is a real joy to the housewife. She can dis- 
card, forever, the dirt-filled dust rag with its danger 
of scattered germs. No mess; all safe and sanitary 
with CP Paper. =e 
CP is a fine, soft, y paper, containing good 
furniture polish, ready for instant use. Take a fresh 
sheet from the handy roll; crumple it in the hand and 
rub over any surface; a bright and shining cleanliness 
rewards youl And so quickly done, so little effort. 
Ask your favorite merchant to order a supply 
Sold by Department Stores; Stationers; Fancy 
Grocers; Hardware, and Variety Stores. 
If they cannot su ply you we will, postpaid. 
Try a 25-yard roll, only soc. Money back 
if not pleased. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Manufacturing World-F amous F ood-Protection Papers 


The 
WONDER 
PAPER 


“S IRIS 


A trial will convince you 
of the superior quality of 
our iris. Illustrated cata- 
logue offering a wonderful 
list sent free on request. 


CARL SALBACH 


Grower and Originator of Rare Varieties 
659 Woodmont Avenue, 


Berkeley, California 






































necessary. “=~ 
weep Out chemical! troys - 
Buckhorn, Plantain, Dandelion.” 
Crab Grass, Dock, Chickweed, - 
Ground Ivy, Yarrow, Sorrel, = 
Sourgrass, Moneywort, and_—3 
other wi common to lawns, 
without destroying the gos. PS 
Adds to soil fertility. ily # . 
applied. ia G2 3 : 
Write today for descriptive literature and prices. “". 
McCLAIN BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 61-B CANTON, OHIO 





and tender 
in 1 minute by these 


Also sizes "for Callouses, Bunions 


Df! Scholl's 
Zino-pads 
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air filter thru the slats in a delightful 
manner, excluding the warm rays of the 
sun. With casements, except those that 
open in, which they should not, blinds and 
shutters are purely ornamental for they 
cannot be closed. 

Colorful awnings seem pleasingly ap- 
propriate to casements in place of blinds. 
If the sash have transoms above, either 
fixed or movable, the awning will be 
placed at a height which will prevent 
catching the swinging leaves against the 
under side. Otherwise a special awning 
must be used. Whenever possible the 
awnings without the sides should be 
chosen, for they are far more decorative 
and admit more ventilation. 


SraINED glass in fantastic colors and 
intricate leaded patterns was once popu- 
lar in home building. For the bathroom 
and hallway windows it was considered 
most desirable. We are not yet quite rid 
of the vogue. Leaded glass is an attractive 
detail with many a house; often in library 
or living-room panels of color may be 
happily introduced. But either of these 
must be done in a way that avoids “arty” 
and tiresome designs. Slightly tinted 
glass may be charmingly applied if care- 
fully handled. It is always safe, however, 
to use the clearest of glass with the wood 
muntins of the double-hung window. The 
steel casements are more suited to leaded 
glass, either divided into rectangular 
panes or diamond panes. 

Windows of any type, almost in any 
style of dwelling, if glazed with a single 
large sheet of glass, appear as dark, gap- 
ing holes in the house. The smaller lights 
and muntins decorate the surface of the 
window and make it a pleasing detail of 
the house. 

Many people charge the architect with- 
out practical consideration of windows. It 
is in this way and countless others that 
he makes them a most important consid- 
eration. When home builders insist on 
large and numerous openings, he is imme- 
diately concerned with the furnishing and 
decorating of the interior. To those who 
insist that beds must not face the morning 
light, he must argue for sufficient and 
proper ventilation. On the other hand, it 
is usually quite vain for an architect to 
insist that an outside wall of a room is 
sometimes best treated without any open- 
ings at all. As he works he bears in mind 
that cool, fresh sunlight on a white break- 
tast-table cloth makes, with a bowl of 
flowers and polished silver, a bright and 
cheerful “good morning.”” He knows that 
afternoon sunlight, harsh and glaring, 
may spoil an otherwise charming living- 
room. He considers, too, that a window 
facing directly north admits no sun any- 
time of the day, and while this may be un- 
desirable in some respects, in others—as 
for sewing table or workbench—it is most 
agreeable. While he is considering all 
these and many other influences, he must 
bear in mind what is happening to the 
house on the outside, that windows must 
remain in a well-balanced arrangement 
and form pleasing patterns with the rest 
of the house. A wide and intimate knowl- 
edge of the art of windows is part of the 
architect’s stock in trade. 


ly ADDITION to placing our windows 
or light and air, there is yet another mat- 
ter to take into consideration—the picture 
seen thru them. The average home owner 
takes much pride and joy in his gardening 
and garden, and he should be able to 
enjoy it from a distance as well as close 
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The only spray that means 


sure 
DEATH 
to every 
garden bug 


ANY insects chew the leaves of 
plants and so get their food. 
They can be killed by spraying the 
foliage with a poisonous mixture. 
But other insects, which pierce the 
leaves and suck vital juices from 
them, escape the poison. They have 
to be killed by a contact spray which 
gets into their pores and their multi- 
tudinous breathing passages. 
For 30 years, farmers and gardeners 


have used Pyrox to kill chewing bugs, 
to prevent diseases and to stimulate 


plant growth. Now anew form, Nico- 
tine Pyrox, is available which has yet 
another advantage—it kills sucking bugs 
as well. 

Nicotine Pyrox is the only complete 
ready-mixed spray for use on vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. 

You don’t have to distinguish between 
one bug and another any more. Just add 
water to Nicotine Pyrox—and spray. 


Do you know a sucking 





1. Rosebug, flea beetle, potato bug, celery cater- 
pillar, cabbage worm—these are some of the 
common insects that chew foliage. 


NICOTINE 


Py rox) 


--« 


COMBINED 
Polson 
ano 

FUNGICIDEn €' 


___ SOWKER CHEMICAL CO. 


SS 











P 


with water and spray 








: rom _ 
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Ordinary ready-to-use sprays kill chewing bugs and 
leave sucking bugs alone. But Nicotine Pyrox kills all 
garden insects, the sucking and chewing kind both. 


Leading hardware, seed, and farm- 
supply stores have Nicotine Pyrox, in 
50¢ and $1.75 sizes. Get a jar today! 

FREE: Write for free booklet, ‘‘What 
and When to Spray,” which tells all you 
need to know about protecting your veg- 
etables, flowers, and shrubs. Bowker 
Chemical Company, Dept. B-3, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


bug from a chewing bug? 





2. These aphids (greatly 
suck vital juices from leaves. So do thrips and 
leaf-hoppers. 


magnified here) 


Just mix 
Nicotine 


rox 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


See Advertising Index, page 111 
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Read This: 
We Wantto Help You! 


ETTER HOMES AND GARDENS ser- 

vice booklets are planned to give help 

to the entire family. Read about them, and 
then send in your order—today. 


1. Best Pickle Recipes 10 cents 


It’s not a bit too early to think of the 
ickles you want to make this summer. 
his booklet is literally a “find” for the 

homemaker who specializes in pickles. It 

has recipes for every kind of pickle under 
the sun. 


2. Best Conserves, Jams, and 
Jellies . ....- + cents 
And while you’re planning your pickle sup- 
ply, what about those indispensable jams 
and aggre Don’t let the strawberry season 
slip by this year without doing something 
about it! 


3. Color Charts and Color 
Schemes ... . . 25 cents 
You can’t go wrong with your color schemes 
if you have this attractive booklet. It con- 
£ 

tains dozens of color schemes all worked 
out for living rooms, dining rooms, halls, 
and bedrooms. 


4. Better‘Homes and Gardens 
Simplified Family Budget 25 cents 
Every young couple just starting a home- 
making career (and those who’ve been at it 
a few years, too), will find this booklet a 
complete guide to budgeting household 
expenses. 


5. The Rock Garden—Its Con- 
struction and Care. . 25 cents 
Hundreds of gardeners who are ambitious 
to have a rock garden have sent for this 
new booklet since we announced it in last 
month’s issue. It is “Well illustrated with 
diagrams and photographs. 


B-F-9 Luncheon Menus for 
Every Occasion . . . 2 cents 


This brand new leaflet is simply full of 
menus for delicious luncheons—a_ subject 
every homemaker is always interested in. 
Better Homes and Gardens leaflets are sent for 
the price of postage. They are punched to 
fit the Better Homes and Gardens scrapbook. 


B-F-11 Timetable for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables . 2 cents 


This is a leaflet of valuable information for 
the home canner. 


B-G-82 How to Build a Lattice 
andaFence .. . . 2 cents 


The man of the house will rejoice in this 
leaflet. It is well illustrated with diagrams 
and drawings. 


The Home Service Bureau 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 


eee Or (send stamps, cash, or 
check) for the following: 


(Circle the numbers of the booklets 
and leaflets you are ordering.) 


123 4 5 B-F-9 B-F-1l1 B-G-82 
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The Eyes of Your 
Home 


at hand. Into the dining-room and living- 
room should come fair vistas and scenes 
of his handiwork, and from the windows 
on the second floor he should be able to 
look down upon them. Pictures of nearby 
hills and valleys should be thought of so 
that from the house one may watch 
the ever-interesting changes in Nature 
during the year’s varying seasons. But, 
as we often plant out an unwanted view 
in the garden, so we may “build out” 
something unattractive to us by omit- 
ting a window or, at least, placing it to 
receive as little of the unsightliness as 
possible. 

Windows that we are using constantly 
today, and which seem to have reached 
an ideal state of development, may in the 
not very distant future become quite 
passé. Windows of the future may be 
enormously large, built around the corner 
of the house and carried up into the roof. 
Some will reach from floor to ceiling and 
fill the whole side of the room. Our modern 
conceptions of furniture in styles and 
manners and conventional placing will be 
entirely abandoned. Beds, for instance, 
may be placed directly under the win- 
dows. The question of hardware will be 
completely eliminated, and screens will 
be no more, for the glass will be perma- 
nently fixed in the wall. Ventilation may 
even be entirely artificial and automatic, 
sunlight will be had on the darkest days 
via the electric wires. 

These are the trends of modernism in 
home ventilation and design of windows. 
Whether they will take the place of 
windows as we know and love them is a 
problem which the future only can solve. 





Tips for the 
Handy Man 


PuLL-cHain electric-light sockets are 
often directly over the kitchen sink, 
laundry tub, and bathtub so that a person 
with one hand in the water may reach up 
and turn on the light. This may cause a 
severe shock, possibly fatal. The socket 
should be changed, but for temporary 
relief an insulated chain or pull, made by 
fastening a cord to the chain, should re- 
place the all-metal pull chain. 


To loosen pipe fittings that may have 
become rusted together, place the face of 
one hammer on one side of the joint and 
tap the fitting on the opposite side with 
another hammer. Work around the pipe 
several times in this manner before trying 
to loosen the pipe with the pipe wrench. 


When cooking on a stove in the open it 
is often desirable to erect several lengths 
of stove pipe on the stove. To prevent the 
hot pipe from toppling over drive a piece 
of gaspipe or small sapling in the ground 
back of the stove and wire the pipe to it. 


To make a rowboat anchor place a wire 
loop in a gallon paint pail with the ends of 
the wire twisted about the bottom of the 
pail. Then fill the pail with cement and 
sand mixed, using 5 parts of sand to 1 
part of portland cement, with enough 
water to make a heavy, thick mixture. 








A Graceful Gift-Piece 
Always Appropriate 


Carr Craft 
Candelabra 


i home decoration, articles of pewter play 

an important part. They are graceful by 
themselves; they harmonize perfectly with 
furniture or decorative treatment of any 
type. The Carr Craft Candelabra No. 3215 
shown here are exquisite representatives of 
modern pewter workmanship. They stand 
414" high and have a spread of 844". Their 
reasonable price makes them a bargain, 
Order yours today from your favorite shop 
or send check or money order to 


M. W. Carr & Company 


West Somerville, Mass. 


$350 





Dept. B-6, 


* CarrCraft * 


GIFTS OF CHARACTER IN METAL 











You cannot be well-dressed if your shoes are unsightly. 
The Fischer Protector instantly HIDES and RELIEVES 
bunions and large joints. Wear in any shoe—in your 
ar size—outside or under stocking. Sold for over 50 
years by shoe dealers, druggists, and department stores 
Free Trial Offer: Money back if not instantly relicoed 
Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 
FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 383, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 


srrinc GLA DIOL! 


ey 14 bulbs—NOT small bulbs. 


for $1 100 for $2 
varieties 
om France 





20 varieties 
All colors. A beauty 
order. 


30 IRISES $2 


tok gorgeous octors. Dolighs- 

ich gorgeous colors. 

fnlly fragrant. wil make a riot of color in 

your flower garden year after. Very hardy. a 
ket of rare Lily seed from China Free with each 

iris order. Catalog of 1000 Peontes and Iris. 


Indian Spring Farms, Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

















WRIGHT'S 
= SILVER LKREAM 


3Makes GLASSWARE 

Band SILVER gleam 

— @ and sparkle . 
Send for free sample jar 

J A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 

40 Emerald Street Keene, N. Hi. 

















if: PEONIES * IRISES 


1000 VARIETIES 
Send For Free Catalog 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, VAN WERT, OHIO 
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A Hobby Club for 
Summer [ Continued from page 46] 


vacationtime. Even the smallest back 
yard overflows with living creatures: ants, 
bees, snails, the toad hidden away under 
the shrubbery, the little cottontail rabbit 
living snugly in the woodpile, the in- 
dustrious wrens in the birdhouse—the 
child whose eyes see the natural world 
need never lack amusement. 

On summer nights there are the con- 
stellations to observe, and the ancient 
legends about the stars make excellent 
bedtime stories. In daytime club members 
can test their memories by reproducing 
in the sandpile with tiny pebbles the con- 
stellations they have seen. The simplest 
bird-feeding station located near a shel- 
tered window on the sunny side of the 
house and faithfully tended will bring a 
succession of bird life for them to study. 


On SPECIAL occasions the members of 
the club, with food for outdoor cooking 
neatly packed in knapsacks slung across 
their shoulders, should hike to nearby 
woodlands where a new wealth of out- 
door lore lies open to them. And the wise 
club leader knows that if they learn noth- 
ing more from these trips than to respect 
the natural beauty around them, to see 
and to leave the wildflowers where they 
grow, to enjoy without abuse the freedom 
afforded them, and to leave behind no 
rubbish or wanton destruction to mar the 
woodland loveliness, the day has been 
well spent! 

The possibilities for hobby clubs are 
unlimited. Cooking, gardening, hand- 
crafts, pets, anything the children enjoy 
doing and that affords the chance for con- 
structive work in helping them toward 
gaining richer, fuller lives is suitable for 
a hobby club. And, incidentally, there is 
no adult hobby more satisfying and 
richer in its rewards, than working with 
boys and girls! 


(Mrs. McElroy will gladly help you 
with plans and lists of books and maga- 
zines for carrying out your hobby club. 
She can send you “A list of Good Books 
tor Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs and Their 
Leaders,” Leaflet No. B-O-s, or “An Out- 
line for a Bird Club,” Leaflet No. B-O-4. 
Please send a 2-cent stamp for each leaflet 
requested, and it is helpful if you will also 
include a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope for her reply. Address your inquiry to 





The Club-Department Editor, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines.] 


Christmas-Card Contest 
Winners 


THE best homemade Christmas- 
greeting cards submitted in the 
contest which was announced on 
our toolcraft page last November 
was made b Mies Myrtle Johnson, 
Norrie, Wictoacin:; Mrs. A. E. 
Gesteland, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Jean Reithard, Detroit, Michigan; 
Wilson Kinney, Kansas City, 
Missouri; and Seth A. Howland, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

The awards were 2-pound boxes 
of chocolates. —-THE EDITORS. 
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Kleenex is Safe 


New, disposable tissues are used 
just once, then destroyed... cost 
less than laundering 


AUSE just one moment, please, to 

consider the ordinary handkerchief. 
It’s often used again and again. It col- 
lects germs—and stores them in pockets, 
purses, laundry bags. Tests show a single 
handkerchief (used during colds) may 
contain millions of bacteria. 

At last a better way has been found. 
Everywhere you see people using Kleenex 
—soft tissues which are destroyed im- 
mediately after use. Thus hordes of 
disease-producing germsare 
destroyed, instead of being 
carried back again to mouth 
and nose. 


Softer than linen 


You'll marvel at the ex- 
quisite softness of Kleenex. 
It is a tissue product—yet 
softer than cotton, more absorbent than 
old linen. 


KLEENEX 
DISPOSABLE TISSUES 





Each Kleenex tissue is fresh, clean, 
gentle ... and you use it but once. You 
discard germs, instead of carrying them 
to your face again and again. 

Kleenex is so low in cost that this indi- 
vidual use actually costs less than laun- 
dering. Thus you have an ideal hand- 
kerchief for children; and for use during 
colds, hay fever, and other nose and 
throat infections. 

For removing cold cream and cos- 
metics, Kleenex is perfect. It saves towels 
from stains, and assures thorough cleans- 
ing because of its remarkable absorbency. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


Use Kleenex for dusting and polishing, for 
wiping spectacles and razor 
blades; also in the nursery. 

You'll find Kleenex at drug, 
dry goods and department 
stores, in packages at 25 cents, 
50 cents and $1.00. 


KLEENEX COMPANY, BH+4 
Lake Michigan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free sample of Kleenex. 





Name 





Street 





State. 





City. 


See Advertising Index, page 111 





The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


Finds Two Turtles Paddling Round! 


Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


Over the greenest hilltop, across 
the reddest clover meadow, on the 
edge of the bluest pool, lived Tom 
Tom Turtle. How long he had resided 
there no one knew, but it was very 
evident he was very much at home 
when Babette and Jerry spied him 
one summer-sweet morning as they 
passed by on their way to the picnic 
grounds. 

That Tom Tom Turtle had an eye 
for beauty there was no doubt. If he 
had looked, oh, ever so far, he could 
not have found a more beautiful place 
in which to spend his days. The 
dreamy little lake offered splendid 
opportunity for sun baths in the thick 
warm sand, and its cool lily-shaded 
water was as refreshing as a spring- 
time shower. Green-spotted frogs 
dozed lazily on moss-covered stones 
or posed themselves stiffly about on 
huge lily pads. Blue dragon flies 
skimmed low over the pool, and now 
and then one could catch the flash of 
a bluebird’s wing among the over- 
hanging branches of a_ neighboring 
tree. 


YEs, it was a delightful spot in 
which to live. Tom Tom Turtle 
gloried in the beauty of it. Why 
shouldn’t he? As a turtle he himself 
was pleasing to look at. He had a 
smooth, shiny, almost black upper 
shell, a clear yellow undershell, and 
bright splashes of red and yellow on 
his sides. To be truthful about him, 
he very much resembled a box from 
which legs, neck, and tail protruded. 
These were encased in a horny cover- 
ing and could be drawn between the 
two shells in moments of danger; and 
by means of a little hinge he could so 
bend the under part of his armor that 
his whole body was in- 
closed in the shell. 

And Tom Tom Turtle 
had bright eyes, too. Oh, 
very bright. He could see 
great distances away. 
Why, would you believe 
it, he had spied Jerry and 
Babette long before they 
had turned from the high 
road to follow the mead- 
ow path. And he was not 
one bit afraid of them, 
no indeed. He had learned 
that children would not 
harm him. In fact, his 
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Grandfather had often said boys and 
girls kept pet turtles in their own 
little garden pools at home. 

And Grandfather was very, very 
old. He knew many things. Only yes- 
terday he had celebrated his two- 
hundredth birthday by taking his 
daily swim around the lake. There 
had been a lovely party. Tom Tom 
had enjoyed every minute of it. He 
liked company. Even now he was 
pleased with the sight of children 
coming toward him. He would wait 
until they were quite close—then he 
would paddle away among the lily 
pads in a game of hide-and-seek. 





BUT before they had reached the 
bank Jerry and Babette discovered 
a new interest. It was Mrs. Turtle 
herself, squatted comfortably on a 
low broad limb of a rotted tree trunk 
which had fallen into the water. Altho 
she was wearing a coat of armor like 
her husband’s, she appeared to be a 
trifle more nervous at the approach of 
strangers. Raising her head jerkily she 
stretched until the yellow on her head 
and the red on her neck showed. Per- 
haps she was worried lest they spy the 
dugout in the sand where her buried 
eggs lay hatching in the heat of the 
sun. There were forty 
of them, white, tough 

archment balls resem- 
bling pigeon eggs. After 
a while the shells would 
open and a new family 
of baby turtles would 
creep to the water’s 
edge and begin their les- 
sons on learning to care 
for themselves. 

It would never do to 
have her nest trampled 





Story by Marguerite Gode 


on. She rose suddenly on her paddle- 
shape legs. Alas! too suddenly for a 
slow-moving turtle! Over she rolled 
onto the ground, and there she lay 
on her hard-shell back in the warm 
sand. Then she did a very smart 
thing. With the aid of her feet and 
claws she dug into the soil until she 
was able to tumble herself right side 
up. Straight as an arrow she hurried 
in the direction of Tom Tom Turtle. 
She found him enjoying a surprise 
dinner which he had just discovered 
under a huge stone. 

“What do you suppose he is having 
for lunch?” asked Jerry as he watched 
Tom Tom tear it into small bits with 
his claws and swallow it. 

“Tt could be one of several things,” 
answered Babette. “‘ Turtles eat tad- 
poles, seaweed, fish, earthworms, in- 
sect larvae, and certain kinds of vege- 
tation, Uncle Will says.” 


UGH” laughed Jerry. “I am glad 
I am not a turtle; I would rather have 
the sandwiches and fruit in our bas- 
ket, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” agreed Babette; “‘and that 
reminds me I’m getting hungry. Let’s 
hurry over to the picnic grounds. It 
must be almost “dinnertime.” Away 
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scampered the children, taking with them 
a happy memory of two turtles who live 
in the bluest pool which lies at the edge 
of the reddest clover meadow at the foot 
of the greenest hill. 


Anp Dip You Know Tuat— 

Some turtles weigh as much as 700 
pounds. 

Turtles known as tortoise spend most 
of their time on land. 

Sea Turtles furnish food for man. 

Baby turtles look like their parents. 

Turtles live to be hundreds years old. 

Snapping turtles are the only dangerous 
species. 

Turtles have no 
teeth. They chew 
by means of the 
tough, horny skin 
which edges their 
jaws. 


A Bear Story 
Ow OUR trip to 


Yellowstone Park 
there were six in our 
party—my aunt, un- 
cle, cousin, mother, 
father, and I. We 
had a large trailer 
for supplies, tent, 
bedding, cooking 
utensils, and clothing, giving us plenty 
of room in the car to be comfortable. 

Our first camp in the Park was pitched 
on top of the hill at Mammoth Hot 
Springs. We were warned not to leave 
food, especially bacon, exposed because 
the bears like to steal if they get a 
chance at any person’s supplies. 

The first night everything was packed 
tight, but we failed to see or hear bears, 
so thought the people were trying to play 
a joke on us. To save time the second 
night my mother left some dishes and 
a few eatables on our table beside 
our tent, covering it all with a large 
piece of oilcloth. 

At 4 o’clock next morning we awoke 
with a start. Father lifted the tent flap, 
and there was the cutest little bear cub 
on top of our table, digging his nose this 
way and that among our dishes. Father 
said “Shoo,” and the bear ran the length 
of the table and jumped against a refuse 
can, which started to roll down the hill. 
This made so much noise that another 
bear came running as fast as possible to 
see what was wrong. By this time the 
rolling can had struck another refuse can, 
and that, too, started rolling. The whole 
camp was awake by this time. Every tent 
had one or more sleepyheads looking out 
to see what was causing the commotion. 
We had full view of it all—the cans, the 


two bears going as fast as possible down * 


the hill, all the heads sticking out of the 
tents, and on top of it all a beautiful sun- 
rise coming over the snow-capped moun- 
tains. 

It was a scene none of us will ever for- 
get, and we surely got an early start for 
our sight-seeing trip that morning.—June 
Schwendig (10 years old), Minnesota. 


My Pet Hawk 


Ove day last summer my mother, my 
two sisters, and I went on a picnic. We 
Went to a spot near the brook and built a 
hreplace. We found a flat stone. to cook 
on. | caught fish and we cleaned and 
cooked them for our lunch. 





After we finished our meal we walked 
along by the brook and saw a tree with a 
thrush’s nest in it, and standing over the 
nest was a young hawk. I climbed the 
tree and the hawk flew into the brook. I 
waded in and caught him. I brought him 
home and he grew quite tame. He would 
perch on my head or shoulder when I 
went walking. I named him Sir Peter 
because he looked so dignified. 

One day in the fall he disappeared and 
I] haven’t seen him since. He was an inter- 
esting pet, and I have one of his feathers 
in an envelope to remember him by. 
—Corbin Dixon (11 years old), New York, 


Our 
Laboratory 


SoME friends and 
I have made an ex- 
perimental labora- 
tory. We have al- 
most everything 
that you can think 
of that has anything 
to do with electrici- 
ty. There are three 
of us and we each 
have our special 
duty to attend to. I 
take care of the wire 
and also furnish it, 
while one of the 
others gets the batteries. The third boy 
furnishes the tools and other little odds 
and ends we need around the laboratory. 

We have made a telegraph receiver and 
sender. With the aid of seven batteries 
and a good deal of wire, we can send about 
a mile. We built two stations and send at 
one and receive at the other. After we 
made that we got hold of an old telephone 
receiver and decided we would make a 
telephone. We did, and you can hear over 
it just fine.—J. D. Sitterson, Jr. (10 years 
old), North Carolina. 


We Built a House 


OneE day I was looking thru Better 
Homes and Gardens with some friends. 
We saw a house which we all admired 
very much. We decided to make a play- 
house like the one in the picture. Now the 
house is all done except painting it. 

We used only our own money. We sold 
flowers, lemonade, candy, and ran er- 
rands and saved our regular allowance. 
So we had $27.15 to build the house. Now 
we are looking in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens to get a good plan for a garden for 
our playhouse.—Evelyn Wakeman (12 
years old), Maryland. 


Elves in the Garden Hose 


THE garden hose 
Sends rainbow elves 

A-skipping down the path, 

To wash the dusty stepping-stones 
And give the flowers a bath. 


Tuey pitter patter 
In the pool, 
Then turn about in glee, 
To dance upon the upturned nose 
That is a part of me. 
—Ann Penway. 


Charlotte Fern Hoyt, of Connecticut, 
and her friends give a Mothers’ Day Party 
each May. After a short play they serve 
ice cream, then take a snapshot of their 
mothers.—Louise. 

































Regularity in 
baby’s feedings 


All mothers recognize the im- 
portance of regularity in baby’s diet 
during summer. They know, too, the 
importance of wholesome variety. Both 
problems are met with efficiency when 
the Gerber Strained Vegetable Products 
are used. Each of the six Gerber Strained 
Vegetables and Gerber’s Strained Veg- 
etable Soup has been specially prepared 
for baby. Each product is scientifically 
cooked —strained—sterilized—and is 
ready to serve as it comes from the can 
on theaddition ofa pinch of saltor sugar 
to season as baby’s doctor directs, 


By means of the Gerber process of 
steam-pressure cooking, with oxygen excluded, 
valuable vitamin and mineral] salt values are 
conserved in the maximum degree. In home 
preparation with open vessels these important 
values are subject to loss through oxidation 
and through solution in cooking water. The 
Gerber Products are better for baby! 


Consult baby’s doctor forthe variety 
of the Gerber Products you should use—and 
the quantity in which you use them for your 
own individual baby. Thousands of doctors 
are prescribing the Gerber Products today 
because of their value for baby —as well as 
because of their obvious convenience and econ- 
omy for mothers. Insist on 
the approved Gerber Prod- 
ucts. Atleading grocers and 
druggists everywhere 15 ¢. 


Strained Vegetable Soup 
Strained Carrots - Strained 
Prunes - Strained Spinach 
Strained Tomatoes - Strained , 
Peas - Strained Green Beans , ; 


Gerber's 


STRAINED VEGETABLES 


May we send you a Gerber Baby? 














Gerber Products 
Division, Fremont 
Canning Co., Dept. 
BH-3, Fremont, Mich. 
Enclosed find 10c(stamps or coin) 
for which you will please mail me 
a black and white reproduction 
of the original Gerber Baby 
drawing. 














Name 
Address___ 








See Advertising Index, page 111 
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oe Now. . you can take Snapshots 
24 Hours a day.. 








With the aid of the Mazva Photoflash Lamp, your camera can 
now take all kinds of pictures—any hour, any place, and under 
all kinds of weather conditions. 


“Tasose snapshots you would like of joyous 
moments that occur after dark and on rainy days 
are now yours for the taking—thanks to the new 
Mazpa Photoflash Lamp manufactured by Gen- 
eral Electric and sold by its National Lamp 
Works and its Edison Lamp Works. 

This new lamp not only allows you to get 
prize-winning pictures—but it takes them with- 
out noise, smoke, odor or dust. It operates as 
easily as the shutter control on your camera, and 
getting it ready is just as easy as inserting a roll 
of film. Little wonder this new product of Mazpa 
Research is the talk of everyone who likes to 
record happy moments for picture permanence. 

The next time you take pictures, do it with Photoflash . . Let it help you snapshot 
the happiest moments of vacation nights . . baby’s birthday party . . your garden at 
night . . home interiors . . and the countless other pictures you have been unable to 


For best results, use the Mazpa Photo- 
flash Lamp with a reflector, as shown in 
the main illustration. The lamp may be 
operated from either dry cell batteries or 
on house current. Inexpensive equipment 
especially designed for Photoflash is now 
available. For photographing individuals 
and groups of from four to six people, 
have as many Mazva Photoflash Lamps 
as you want pictures, as the lamp can be 


used but once. 


get in the past. 

Be sure, however, that the Photoflash lamps you buy are Mazpa Photoflash Lamps. 
Look always for the familiar G. E. in a circle and the words “Photoflash” on the disk 
within the lamp. The General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





GENERAL E.Lectric CoMPANY, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please send me, without obligation, your new booklet on the 
Mazpa Photofiash Lamp. B.H.&G. 6-31 


Name 





Street 








City State 


MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
Mamfanued y» GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


and sold by The National Lamp Works and The Edison Lamp Works 
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The Question 
Before the House 


[ Continued from page 50 | 


cracks can also be filled with the same 
mixture. These patching preparations 
have been nopulaily used for many years 
and tested by time. They are obtainable 
at almost any hardware or paint store. 


We wish to add a9 x 10 bathroom with 
recessed tub with shower. How shall we give 
the room a good foundation, as we have no 
basement? 

You will probably use tile floor and 
tiled recess, in which case, because of the 
weight, we suggest, before the concrete 
subfloor is laid, that two concrete piers 
be placed at the center of each end of the 
room, with a 6 x 6 or 6 x 8 timber across 
as an additional sill to support the joists. 
Too frequently such additions are made 
to houses without taking into account the 
heavy load of the tile and a filled bathtub. 


On what basis can you judge the wearing 
qualities of an asphalt shingle? 

Asphalt shingles are made of felt satu- 
rated and coated with asphalt in which 
colorful, crushed mineral granules are 
embedded. These shingles are made in 
various weights, thicknesses, and designs. 

The durability of the roof depends on 
the quality of the ingredients, the weight 
of the shingle, and the number of thick- 
nesses the design provides over the entire 
roof. Many df the first asphalt shingle 
roofs, laid over 20 years ago, are still in 
good condition. 


Is it worth while to use the very much 
advertised chromium nickel finish for bath- 
room fixtures? 

It certainly is worth while. The labora- 
tories have produced this new plating for 
fixtures, acid-proof, rust-proof, spot-proof. 
It is very much used on automobiles, and 
since the better plating works are now 
using this process for plating old fixtures, 
we believe in refurbishing the home it 
might even be well to replate the old, 
stained fixtures with chromium. It adds 
greatly to the appearance of the bath- 
room or the kitchen. 


Our chimney is sweating. The dampness 
shows thru the paper on the first floor and 
for a time showed in the second floor. We 
have tried various things, and our contractor 
appears powerless. Can we do anything? 

Remove all plaster and clean off the 
bricks. Paint them thoroly with two coats 
of membrane waterproofing, permitting 
the first to become hard before applying 
the second. Following this your contractor 
might furr the chimney, after applying a 
waterproof asphalted paper, and then lath 
and laeude above the furring. This should 
have the effect of stopping any condensa- 
tion of moisture in the room and will also 
resist incoming moisture. 


I have a gas heater in the living-room and 
@ gas stove in the kitchen; when cool or cold 
weather comes my windows are covered with 
steam or water. Our flues were built for cook 
stoves. What is the cause and the remedy? 

The cause is that the windowpane, 
being colder than the very moist air in the 
house, causes the moisture to condense. 
Ordinary cooking and the use of open gas 
flame increases the amount of moisture in 
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the air. The remedy: Have a good hood 
built over the gas stove to take away the 
excess moisture which is being delivered 
into the air by cooking, or place storm 
windows on the kitchen windows. Either 
will eliminate the difficulty. 


We have recently glassed-in our front 
porch, and now wish to heat it by means of 
the warm-air heater at the center of the 
house. A heating man says that such an 
extension would affect the entire system. Is 
this correct? 

The heating man is quite correct, speak- 
ing generally, for the system was at first 
designed to take care of a given number of 
cubic feet of space in your inclosed house 
and the pipes were run accordingly. If 
you now add another pipe from the heater 
to the front porch, you obviously will 
have less heat within the rest of the house. 


Our house is single floored and squeaks 
terribly. We plan to put on a thin oak floor- 
ing on top, but fear continued squeaks. How 
may we obviate this? 

Since the squeaks in your present single 
floor are the direct cause of the joists’ 
shrinking away from the nails, permitting 
the nails to slide up and down in the joist 
with the application of a load between the 
joists, the corrective for your particular 
purpose lies in face-nailing the floor to the 
joists, using a long finishing nail. Then 
cover with good felt and apply the thin 
oak floor. 


I wish to plaster two sides of a new wall 
which we are building, and the job is so 
‘mall I cannot get a plasterer to come out 
to do the job. Can our carpenter do it? Tell 
me how. We wish to paint the finished walls. 

Since you wish to paint the finished 
walls, may we suggest that you use plas- 
terboard, like those advertised, and apply, 
with a brush or whiskbroom, one of the 
plastic paints, as they are termed. This 
plastic paint dries slowly, giving you 
time to run a trowel over to smooth out 
much of the roughness, or perhaps rough 
finish might suit, inasmuch as you intend 
to paint the wall. The amateur job will not 
look like a professional one, but a little 
practice will bring a certain finish. One 
coat over the rigid plasterboard will be 
sufficient unless your job looks too ama- 
teurish, in which case apply another coat 
and try again. 


After six years the stucco on our house is 
loosening and falling off. Our contractor 
recommends wood siding or shingles. But I 
cannot affard either just now. Can we repair 
the stucco well enough for a few years? 

A good cement contractor should be 
able to help you by making a reasonable 
repair job, tearing off the stucco which is 
loose and patching with good stucco. The 
job will look splotchy and patched, but a 
sprayed coat of paint will give the appear- 
ance of uniformity. 


Our foundation walls are concrete blocks 
on a poured concrete foundation; the ground 
slopes away from the wall, yet water seeps 
in. What may we do? 

We suggest that you remove all the 
earth from against the foundation down 
to a spot below the seepage, clean off the 
blocks and the concrete wall, and apply 
two coats of membrane waterproofing, the 
second only after the first is dry, taking 
care that every bit of concrete is covered. 
When hard the earth may be thrown back. 

his will retard the seepage better than 
anything which can be done on the inside. 
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Elliotts 


SOLD WITH A MONEY BACK BOND 


The World’s Finest Tulips 
at Bargain Prices .... 


Free Soil Conditioner and Fertilizer .... 
Order NOW =» Pay Next Fall........ 
.-- This Offer Positively Expires July Ist 

Valuable Bulb Book = FREE....... 


He is your chance to have a Tulip 
Garden of entrancing beauty; at very 
low cost. Here is your opportunity to get 
the aristocrats of the Tulip Kingdom at a 
price lower than is often charged for nameless, 
ordinary bulbs. Every tulip offered is in the 
Giant class, famous for its big, shapely, ex- 
quisitely colored blooms, its long, strong 
stems, and its vigorous growth. Picture these 
beauties in your garden: 


6 QO Paryin att. $3 30 


COLLECTION A 
6 CLARA BUTT.....++.-+-. 6 BARONNE de la TONNAYE 


uaranteed 








Lovely Delicate Salmon-Pink +++ Vivid Pink; Superb Flowers 
6 EUTERPE .......+s- Silvery 6 BRONZE QUEEN ..... Soft 
Mauwve-Lavender, Lilac-Edged Buff and Golden Bronze... 
6 FARNCOMBE SANDERS... 6 INGLESCOMBE YELLOW.. 
Fiery Scarlet, Intense Coloring Vivid Glossy Canary (Darwin 
6 PRIDE OF HAARLEM..... TYP) oo srcersececeesceene 
. «++ Deep Rose, Very Brilliant 6 LOUIS XIV... Royal Purple 
6 PRINCESS ELIZABETH ... and Gold.The finesttulipgrown 
Delicate Pink, Light Bordered 6 GLOW.......- Deep Glowing 


Vermilion, Richly Beautiful 
COLLECTION B: 100 Bulbs (10 each variety) $ 4.95 
COLLECTION C: 250 Bulbs (25 each variety) $11.75 
These 3 collections are Special Bargain Offers. 
They are not duplicated in our Catalog; they 
must be ordered from this advertisement... . 
Carriage prepaid on all cotiections Everywhere in the United States 


FREE Fertilizer: With every order, we will send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, a liberal supply of Superfine 
Fertilizer and Soil Conditioner, made by us especially 
for these collections. By enriching your soil, this plant 
food will improve the size and beauty of your blooms. 


Money Back Guarantee 


We guarantee that these bulbs are true to name, that 
they have reached their full maturity, so will produce 
their finest flowers. We guarantee that their cultivation 
requires little attention; that they will bloom in any 
climate and in almost any kind of soil. If you are dis- 
satisfied in any way, your money will be refunded 
instantly. There are no strings to this Bond; it is 
exactly as stated....It protects you to the limit.... 
Order NOW -> Pay Next Fall 
This Offer Positively Expires July 1st 
But you must be prompt. Our buyers must sail early 
in July to be certain to get the pick of the best Holland 
crops. So your order must reach us before July 1. 
October is planting time; we make no deliveries until 
the bulbs should go into the ground. So, we do not 


require poet until delivery time. If you wish to 
send with order, you may deduct 5%. 


IN BUSINESS 42 YEARS -. THE BIGGEST BULB HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


509 Magee Building... . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


See Advertising Index, page 111 







FREE 
Bulb Book 


A Garden Grown 
from bulbs is a love- 
ly, rich, aristocratic 
garden. For bulbs 
produce beautiful 
flowers. Would you 
like to read about a 
wonderful choice of 
Hyacinths, Narcis- 
sus, Tulips, Lilies, 
and many unusual 
flowers? Then send 
NOW for our new big 
complete Bulb 
Book; it is a Free 
Course in Bulb Cul- 
ture. For 42 years it 
has been the guide 
to those who like to 
grow the better 
kinds of flowers. 





















































Field- Badan Stock, 250 Acres ‘ 


4AmericanSpruce 4Norway Spruce 
2 Chinese Arborvitae 
All trees 3 to 5 years old. 12 to 15 inches high. 
Order now direct from this advt. 
WE SHIP DURING MAY, JUNE, and JULY 


10 EVERGREENS $1-85 


a wey | Spruce, 2 Arbor- 
vitae, 2 — ine, 2 cumnneres Communis. 


15 to 20 inches high. 


COLORADO a SPRUCE 
6 to 7 years old; two trees........................ $1.10 
8-9 yr.-old trees, 3 theses transplanted, 
extra bushy and nicely shaped, each...... $1.10 




















“The God Tree of the Himalayas.’ 


Silver Tint A Be *- tifal 
Foliage Blue Cedrus or E A tres 
(Hs (oC CUS ee 2 TREES, $1. 





MUGHO PINE, pen he » growing 10 
sp tt al Femeheettrennlbes 





With every order of $5.50 or over you may 
select, FREE, $1.10 worth of any stock from 
this advt. 


GUARANTEE¢tarastiep 
RHODODENDRONS 


(Maximum Rosebay), pinkish white flowers. 
(Catawbianse) flower is reddish purple. {Gare 
manum), dark pink. Three plants, 1—1 ft. 
high. (Large flowering) ............cccccccceces---- $1 10 


Magnolia Trees ................. 2 trees $1.10 
HARDY AZALEA (Nudiflora) — A handsome, 


early, free-flowering, deep pink species, very pro- 
fuse, and showy. A beautiful variety 
1 to 2 ft. Blooming age. Each..... 
Lilacs, White and link, 2 shrubs... 
Althea (Rose of Sharon), Pink, Red, 
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RE I i aE $i 
Hardy Hydrangeas, Blue, Pink, 2 shrubs..$1 
— ~ Yellow flowers in e arly Spring, 

EEE nctnvocnensnoonennapebentenasnenshetneenel 
Butterfly Bushes, 2 > shi FOR, cnenisstentetnniiniiegaiall 
Cornus (Dogwood), 2 slirubs.. can re 
Weigela Rosea, 2 eee eccaiaitinastiattaeiaataiienld $1 





Japanese Barberry, 1-14 ft. high, a bus hy, 
ff GB TS See Se 

Hardy Chrysanthemums, assorted, 8 plants, 
ne ee . NICU... .nssccnnenquacntinenast 

Van Houttei (Bridal Wreath), 2 shrubs....$1 

50 PANSIES, Ruffled-flowering mixture, 
beautiful markings (in bud) .. 

Biota Chinese Arborvitae (Seedlings), $5.00 ‘pe 
100; $45.00 per 1,04 


HARDY PERENNIALS 1 CENTS 
250 ACRES BLOOMING AGE EACH 
Delphiniums, Dark Blue & Light Blue; Col- 
umbines, all colors; Oriental Poppies, flowers 
8 inches across, different colors; Double 
Hollyhocks, beautiful colors Shasta _ Daisies, 
Yellow Daisies; Hardy Carnations, 6 colors; 
Painted Daisies, Gaillardias, Sweet Williams; 
Foxgloves, different colors. 


Order Must Amount to $1.10 or More 


Rock Garden Plants, 25 Varieties.. 
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Rock Garden Evergreens, 10 Varieties......$1.00 
Large-flowering Perennial Phlox, diversified 

and brilliant colors, 6 pare DO ccsdicnctiapaion $1.10 
50 Novelty Snapdragon Plants, asst.. .$1.10 
50 Aster Plants, Exhibit Type, asst. .-$1.10 
50 Calendula Plants, Orange King, | asst...$1.10 
50 Dahlia Flower Zinnia Plants, asst me tet 
50 Stocks Plants, Exhibition, asst. ..$1.10 
50 Straw Flower Plants, asst...............-..- S110 





HARDY ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Rare selection of 18 varieties, flowers 8 inches 
across, beautiful colors, 18 roots........ 3.50 


Address Orders to Evctgreen Dept. 29 
Add 25c for postage and packing 























Over 3000 
RECIPES, 


In this Famous 
COOK BOOK 


Jsed by National and In- 
@ ternational Hostess es. 
Foreword by Mrs. Herbert 








Hoover. Recipes from every 
district in the United States. Each signed by the con- 
tributor. Among them, Mrs. Coolidge, Secretary Mellon, 


Mrs. Longworth, The Queen of Roumania, The King of 
Spain and many other notables. 

This handsomely bound, 800 page book gives recipes for favorite 
dishes of over 60 different nations, including Tamales, Yorkshire 
Pudding, Sauerbraten, Ravioli, Russian Borse e. 

If you Want to serve some truly practieal or ‘unusual dishes, send for 
The Congressional Club Cook Book. Price, $3.00 per copy, postpaid 
anywhere in United States. Address: 


The Congressional Club Cook Book 
Room 70,The Capital, Washington, D. C. 


| [ Continued from page 14 | 
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Build, Rebuild, or 


Buy Now 












Government statistics, more families were 
provided for in new individual homes than 
in new apartment houses. This applies to 


cities of 25,000 or over. In the smaller 


towns the tendency toward single-family 


| - . 
houses would be, of course, still greater. 


People are getting tired of living in the 
congested districts of big cities. The new 
census figures show a more rapid growth 
in suburban towns near big cities than 
in the cities themselves. Chicago gained 
25 percent in population from 1920 to 
1930, but the rest of Cook County, not 
including Chicago, gained 70 percent. 

This decided trend toward the suburbs 
and outlying residence sections, where 
people can have the blessings of fresh air, 
sunshine, and a garden—where children 
can romp and take on a healthy tan and 
hard muscles—where living comes to its 
highest state of perfection—seems des- 
tined to continue, judging from_ the 
steadily increasing interest in these things. 
The gardened home is now recognized 


_ everywhere as the best possible home. 


This trend means that the coming 
years will see a great movement in new 
residence construction, and the whole 
country will be affected by it. When busi- 
ness shows a definite up-curve and the 


| demand for building material increases, 


prices are bound to advance. 

The conditions that apply to building 
of new homes applies precisely the same 
for buying, rebuilding, modernizing, the 
improvement of property already owned. 

The foregoing facts are based upon 
statistics furnished by the Department of 
Commerce of the United States. And it is 
well to consider the opinion of outstand- 
ing men of the nation, irrespective of sta- 
tistics. The following statements were 
made especially for Better Homes and Gar- 
dens by men whose opinions are sought by 
those who mold the very destinies of the 
nation: 


Anprew W. MEL Lon, Secretary of the 
Treasury: “The situation with respect to 
building or purchasing homes has been 
affected by a number of favorable changes 
during recent months. Money is compara- 
tively plentiful at relatively low rates of 
interest; building materials and other 
major items of cost are lower than for 
some time past; and the prices of resi- 
dences already built have been adjusted 
downward to a considerable degree. It 
may be added also that investment in a 
home, whehther one builds or buys, brings 
returns in satisfaction not to be measured 
by merely material advantages.” 


Freperick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
“Existing favorable prices of building 
materials and a plentiful supply of labor 
and good credit conditions encourage at 
this time expenditures for beautifying and 
making more habitable existing homes or 
acquiring or building new ones. There is 
a buyers’ market today, which means 
more happiness for those families which 
take advantage of it.” 


Mere Tuorper, editor of Nation’s 
Business (published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States): “The 












Those tiny polly. 


red or black insects 
which feed upon the 
tender green foliage or 
the buds of your flowers 
and plants are aphis (plant 
lice). You must kill them and 
similar insects if you expect 
the best gro 


Used By Gardeners 
Over 20 Years 


A garden size “Black Leaf 40” 
package costs only 35¢ and makes 
about six gallons of effective spray. 
Have it on hand and be ready for 
insect attack. Sold by dealers in 
several sizes. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 






























































This Marvelous 
Lawn Sprinkler 


Sprays more water, spreads it evener, 
throws it farther on same pressure. Can 
be set instantly for mist-like spray, gen- 
tle shower, or drenchin: downpour. Tee 
it as stationary or revolving sprinkler— 
for large circles, small circles, long strips 
or narrow strips, etc. — all sprinkler 
actions are qomminsd in it, quickly set 
for your 
If not at your dealer’s send us $1 and pay balance, $2.50, 
on afrival. ade at guaranteed by Chicago as 
ma Company. Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 

aking Quality i 


‘Rain King 


‘The BEST SPRINKLERS MADE 
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colors for 
10c, or send 2c for 
MAUMEE. © OHIO 


MAUMEE COLOR CO. 
mfrs. of BUTTERGILT, the 
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gift of prophecy is not needed to say that 
this is a good time in which to build a 
home. A study of all the factors entering 
into the business mechanism of our coun- 
try, and of the financial facts, leads surely 
to the conclusion that home building may 
be undertaken at this time with unusual 
confidence as to the ultimate soundness 
of the investment.” 


James E, West, Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America: “There are in my 
judgment two reasons why this is a desir- 
able time for building activities. One of 
these reasons relates to business pro- 
cedure, the other is a matter of service. 

“Due to the general condition of the 
country, prices are low, and it is therefore 
the logical time, as a matter of good busi- 
ness, to invest in a home. Money is easier 
to obtain than it will be later, and there is 
no doubt that the cost of material will 
rise. 

“Insofar as service is concerned, im- 
mediate building activities will materially 
help the unemployment situation, and for 
this reason we shall be doing a Good Turn 
to all those connected directly and indi- 
rectly with the building trades.” 


Henry S. No.ien, president of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
lowa: “These days, when unemployment 
has loomed as a national as well as a world 
problem, the builder of a home contrib- 
utes to the relief of undesirable condi- 
tions. To this extent he may be a bene- 
factor at this time in greater degree than 
he would be under ordinary jconditions. 
Reciprocally, his opportunity for getting 
value received for expenditures is greater 
than at the peak of general prosperity. 
Therefore, from both a selfish point of 
view and from the standpoint of public 
service, home-building at this time is at- 
tractive and advisable.” 


R. Hottsy Myers, president of the 
United States Building and Loan League: 
“Homes nearer to their hearts’ desires 
will be within the reach of all who con- 
template moving into their own homes 
this year. Construction costs, including 
labor and materials, have dropped to 
levels which should prove tempting to 
any prospective home-owner. More ex- 
cellent designs and better materials in 
homes can be afforded by either the pur- 
chaser or builder today. 

“Thousands of families have been put- 
ting aside their cherished dream of leaving 
the apartment for an owned home because 
they could not afford the kind of home 
they wanted. This is their hour of good 
fortune. With enough savings accumu- 
lated for a down payment, they will find 
it easy to get the remaining cost financed. 
Five years ago no building-and-loan asso- 
ciation or other financing agency would 
have backed their acquisition of so pre- 
tentious a house. Today these finer-ap- 
pearing, better-built houses may be ac- 
quired without burdening the owner’s 
future too heavily. A consultation with a 
building-and-loan secretary will help the 
home-seeker to gauge the home cost he 
can undertake safely. 

“The satisfaction to be derived from an 
owned home reaches its height when the 
family is fulfilling its actual dream of 
what a home should be. They have ac- 
quired a proud possession which continu- 
ally feeds their contentment. If there is 
wisdom and foresight in the country now, 
a mammoth migration to owned homes 
will be a feature of 1931 history.” 





Now the New 
PRESTO 


Universal Closure 
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The top is glass. No metal can 
possibly touch contents. The rub- 
ber jar ring hugs the safety 
shoulder of this cap. 





The cap is Alcoa Aluminum—the 
lightest, strongest and cleanest 
household metal. It is so designed 
that it exerts constant pressure on 
the glass top—insuring air-tight, 
leak-proof sealing. 





The Presto Fruit Jar is made of 
crystal clear flint glass. When the 
aluminum cap is screwed tight 
over the glass top, the contents 
are sealed entirely in glass—safe 
from spoilage or leak. 








Yes, it’s true! There is a 
new, finer, safer jar cap! 


Where porcelain-lined caps were hard to clean, the new Presto 
Universal Closure is sterilized instantly. Where old-type caps ex- 
posed contents to metal, now the new-type safety-seal Presto seals 
entirely in glass. Where denting and warping made perfect sealing 
uncertain, this Presto Closure seals safe every time. You simply place 
the glass top on the jar, screw on the cap and it’s sealed airtight and 
time-proof. Nomore ruined caps toreplace every time you are canning. 


Presto Universal Closures 
fit all standard Mason jars. 
You can purchase Presto 
jars equipped with them, or 
make any Mason jar into an 
all-glass jar by buying these 
Closures to replace old caps. 


Presto 


————— 


—= —and it’s safe! 


JARS - RINGS 
JAR CAPS 





Send 
for 


. 
this! 
Make a modern 
glass-top jar of 
every Mason jar 
you own. Just 
screw on the 
new Presto top. 
It fits all makes. We'll send a box of six complete for 25c 

on money-back guarantee. Use coupon. 





CUPPLES COMPANY, 
Dept.121 , 401 S. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send the box of six com- 
plete Presto Universal Closures. I'm to have my 
money back if I do not like them. 
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Mailed for 15c in coin or stamps. 


or book and Manna for 35c. 
BIRD FOOD CO. 


BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
restores their health and 
feathers. "Tis the great secret 
of the Andreasberg. Sold by all druggists. 


A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 
120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries, How to breed them for profit. dition. 
Hints on their diseases and how to treat sizes: LADIES’, MEN’S and MEDIUM (6uitable size for 
them. All about Parrots. Mailed for 25c men and women). Sold in many dep't stores (house fur- 


Fevu W 

OME U Gl 
UTILITY oves 
GPECIALLY designed for GARDEN 
and similar uses about the home. 
Made from imported skins and pre- 
yared by an exclusive process to com- 
Cine ALL-LEATHER protection and 
wear with amazing pliability. Soft as 
Kid—EASY TO WEAR. Keep the 


hands comfortable and in perfect_con- 
Dirt-proof and durable. Three 





y 


nishing dep’t) and seed stores. If your dealer does not 
carry, send 60c for pr. postpaid, (or better still, enclose 
dollar bill and two dimes for 2 pair.) 


PHILA 
400 N. 3rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. | THE NATIONAL GLOVE CO., Dept. B-6, Columbus, Ohio 








See Advertising Index, page 111 


















= SPRING (if you are a fF 
- thrifty home owner) re- ¥ 
place screens that wear out with : 
screens that wear ever. In this 
modern age, all-metal screens 
have made other screens obsolete 
for new homes or old. 


Screens with wobbly joints, 
warped frames and loosened 
fabric . . . screens that stick and 
bind and do not fit . . . these are 
signs of Screen Obsolescence, of 
a house beginning to run down. 

And yet—there is a difference in 
metal screens. Higgin has been making 
metal screens for more than 37 years. 
Many of the earlier Higgin installations 
are still in service today. They defy the 
wear and tear of time and use. 

















Without obligation, write today for 
the Higgin Screen Book, which shows 
where best to use rolling, swinging or 












Treteliy 


ALL METAL 


SCREENS» 


The Higgin ee te Co. 
Newport, Kentucky 

pues send me the Higgin Screen 
00! 








































INSIST ON 


RED CROSS GAUZE 


Carefully sterilized and packed. 
The standard of hospitals and 
physicians the world over. 


(ean row a (te have8n 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. Fresh 
Peony seed 50c and $1.00. Send for Catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM Log 4 Specialist 


Remington - Indiana 
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A Larger House 
to Begin With 


[ Continued from page 31 | 


architects, lumber dealers, and contrac- 
tors. These people know the conditions 
in your own community and may be able 
to help you greatly with your problem, 
for we must always keep in mind that the 
purchase of a lot and the building of a 
home is a business proposition and should 
be asbsolutely sound in a business sense. 
There are cases in which a man has ps ut 
up quite an expensive house on a smal 
undesirable lot, and just by that act od 
caused an immediate shrinkage in the 
value of his home. There are other cases 
in which a small and inexpensive house 
has been placed on an expensive lot 7 
that the combined value becomes so high 
that the possible sale is almost iepoalile. 

We can be governed to a large degree 
by the types of houses that surround the 
lot whose purchase we are contemplating. 
If they are about the size and type that 
we plan possessing, then the chances are 
that the lot, in price at least, will fit our 
house. A $10,000 house should be in a 
$10,000 neighborhood; a $50,000 house 
should be surrounded by houses of a 
similar value. 


ANOTHER question we must ask our- 
selves is, “When should we buy our lot?” 
Should we buy it with our first savings, 
pay for it by the month, or wait until just 
before we are ready to build, then buy our 
lot and build on it? Both methods have 
something to recommend them. There are 
people who cannot save unless there are 
certain scheduled payments to be made. 
For these it is often well to buy and then 
pay, altho interest in this case 1s always a 
factor and works against us. This also is 
an advantage if we are shrewd judges of 
real-estate values and buy in sections 
where prices are rising. Occasionally, if 
conditions are in our favor, our lot will have 
greater value when we are ready to build 
than when we bought our propery. 

In favor of the cash purchase is the fact 
that we can often buy more cheaply for 
cash. We eliminate paying taxes on prop- 
erty over a period of time. We are almost 
ready to build and do not have the oppor- 
tunity of changing our taste and wanting 
to move to a different part of the town. or 
find ourselves moving away from the city 
with a lot on our hands. In the meantime 
our savings have been drawing interest. 
Here, again, think calmly and wisely and 
seek expert advice in your community. 


In WHAT part of our city should we plan 
to build our home? In considering your 
lot, consider its distance from the schools 
for your children. Also consider its loca- 
tion to main arteries of traffic, so that 
you can get to and from your business 
easily, and its relation to transportation 
lines, churches, shopping centers. Study 
thoroly the zoning cs or restrictions 
that might apply and increase or decrease 
the value of your home. Is there a building 
restriction as to cost or position of the 
house? All these things enter into the 
value of the lot you contemplate buying. 
One good rule is that it is always better to 
build in the newer portion of the city 
where other new buildings are being con- 
structed, even tho we have to pay a 
greater price for our land. 

How large should our lot be? Questions 










A HEALTHFUL 


adventure 


A Trip to Chalf onte-Haddon Hall 
is a grand lark for the whole 
family ... and a lark that is full 
of health, as well as happiness. 
Here they can the sun... 
breathe deep the tonic ocean air 
-.. satisfy keen appetites with 
wholesome, tempting food. In 
the background is always the 
comfort and informal hospitality 
of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, with 
its many facilities for relaxation 
and recreation. Come for a short 
vacation, or a long one. We will 
be glad to send you further 
informatior. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


pec BOOK 





ON CARE OF YouR DOG 


A valuable, illustrated treatise—based 
upon over 50 years experience in the 
treatment and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Glover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Soldby dealerseverywhere.Shouldthey 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at Longe ge by writing iting disect to us. 


GLOVERS 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 














Have You Used? 


“The siloer polish of 101 uses” 
Leaves a brilliant lasting 
lustre on silver, bath fix- 
tures, mirrors, windows, etc. 
b sreger e on nickel and 
pape of auto. Ask your 
lealer for Metalglas or send 
Oc to cover postage and pack- 

A trial tin. 
Metalgles Mfg. Co, Box KB Marengo, ill. 











Beautiful White Art Stone 


$O).75 foams Ca & Bee 
. eas 
or the y—~ Mountains. 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE— 
Benches, vases, fountains, sun-dials, 
gazing globes, pedestals. 


PLATNER LUMBER COMPANY 
No.8 Height 45in. 2401 Boyd St. Omaha, Nebr. 

















COLLECTION 
16 common goldfish, 2 calico fish, 6 
Jap. snails, 6 assorted snails, 4 clams, 
1 pr. salamanders and 1 baby 5 00 
turtles, shipping bucket. omplete 
Half this collection for $3.00 

6 Water Lilies and Tub for $5.00 
Free Illustrated Catalog showing Fishes, Water Lilies, 

quariums, Supplies. 


PUTNAM’S FISHERIES, Washington Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















Now Is The Time To Buy 


At 
I ES =: 
Prices 


FIFTEEN selected roots $1.85. Ten each 10 kinds 
(100) $6.25. Send us a list of what you want. We 
will quote you SPECIAL PRICES on the lot. ALL 
POST PAID. Send postcard today for 1931 list. 


RINGWOOD G ARDENS 


W. W. Cook Clinton, Iowa 
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SCIENCE VERSUS 


slavery 


Mopern housewives know the impor- 
tance of keeping toilet bowls clean. 
There are two ways of doing it — scrub- 
bing, and using Sani-Flush. 

Scrubbing a toilet bowl is the most un- 
pleasant of all household tasks, and it 
yields imperfect sanitation. Sani-Flush, 
an antiseptic, cleansing powder, does a 
quick, easy, completely safe job. Just 
sprinkle a little into the toilet bowl, fol- 
low the directions on the can, flush, and 
the bowl becomes spotless. All germs 
are killed, all odors eliminated. Even 
the hidden trap, which no brush can 
reach, is purified. 

Sold by grocery, dru 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


and hardware 





Would 


You Give 
2 Cents to 


Know.... 





required. 


am I werk when you 
ease out the coupon, m 
sd ft today. 


ieee ———— 
' 
' 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
' 1635 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 
Gentlemen: I'll invest the two cents. Please send 
; me the details of your plan for making my spare time 
! Day me a profit. 


' , 
' Name 











of price enter in in this case. But if you 
can possibly avoid it, don’t get a lot that 
is too small, even tho there are no houses 
about, for they will soon be built and may 
crowd you. You may find your living- 
room windows looking into a blank wall 
where you had become used to a view of 
trees and grass. Many people who have 
bought lots suddenly found they were too 
small to fit their house plans on which 
they had set their hearts. They have found 
that there was no room for garage and 
driveway without taking up the entire 
choice spot which they had always con- 
sidered as the ideal space for their gar- 
den. If you buy a 60-foot lot make sure 
of its width at the rear. Is it 40 or 80 feet? 
Lots are sold by the front foot, but what 
we really want is area, and whether our 
lot is 40 or 80 feet at the rear makes a 
great deal of difference in the area. 

All of these things of which we have 
been speaking are eminently practical. 

Almost no two properties have similar 
advantages. We must weigh and pick and 
choose and think until we find that one 
spot of ground which most nearly fulfills 
our needs. It is not a problem of a mo- 
ment, or a day, or a week, but one which 
requires constant attention and thought, 
for the lot is going to be a tremendous 
factor in the whole planning and con- 
struction of your home. But more impor- 
tant than all, after you have chosen your 
lot, will it be the constant source of pride 
and pleasure as the years go by and your 
home becomes more intimately a part of 
your being? 


THE house we show on page 31 is one 
suited to the smaller city lot, say a lot 
50 feet wide, of which we find so many. 
Obviously, it would be lovely on a larger 
lot, but it can feel at home on the smaller 
one. It is a development of the house 
shown in the May issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens and is a house for the man 
with a slightly larger income perhaps, a 
house better suited to the colder climates, 
since it has a basement in which can be 
placed the furnace and laundry room if 
desired. 

The arrangement of rooms is much the 
same as in the previous house, but the 
roof has been raised and a stairway pro- 
vided which makes possible two fine rooms 
and even another bathroom in the second 
story. These can be forgotten at first, but 
after the original house is paid for, the 
family grows, need of more room arises, 
then in a short time we can have two fine, 
bright, sunny bedrooms and again have 
the pleasure of selecting draperies and 
wallpaper and feel the thrill or eras our 
house grow to meet the growing needs of 
our family. Even tho we do not ourselves 
find the need for this space, it adds to the 
sale value of our home, for we can show 
the possible purchaser how he can make 
the house larger if he so desires. 


THe plans and pictures tell the story of 
the house better than words. We can all 
see that every inch of valuable space has 
been used for comfort and convenience, 
that the house is one which will construct 
easily, and is simple and honest in design, 
without affected and unnecessary curves 
and sweeps and gables. It is an honest 
house, a sincere house, and by these 
tokens a charming and livable one well 
fitted to the vast numbers of people who 
live in small apartments or rented houses 
and yet have that ever-present desire for 
a home with a front door all their own and 
a garden for their care and pride. 





GET THE 


FACTS 


about this 
startlingly 
different toilet 
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T/N proves toilets 
dén’t need to be 
ugly ! Comes in white 
or color in one piece 
of vitreous china, 
tank and bowl com- 
bined. Unusually 
quiet and compact, 
T/N is also non-over- 
flowing. Ask your 
plumber or mail 


coupon NE PieEc 
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NON -OVERF 


today! kere 
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ONE PIECE 
WATER CLOSET 


























W.A.CASE & SON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 116, 220 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Founded 185 3 
Please send mef ree descriptivel iterature on the 
T/N One-Piece Water Closet. I am interestedin 
0} REMODELING O NEW HOME 
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Bi-Bi 
To Mosquitoes 


Drives them away 
from porch and lawn 


A new invention, proved by years of tests. 
Drives mosquitoes away, and keeps them away, 
from your porches and your lawn. Kills mos- 
quito larvae in all pools where they breed. 

Porous granules saturated with special ingred- 
ients which mosquitoes abhor, and which kill 
their larvae. The scent, which humans cannot 
notice, repels mosquitoes. Keeps your outdoor 
sitting places free. 


Sow like seed in your shrubbery, where mos- 
quitoes linger daytimes. They fly away, and 
they don’t return so long as the odor lingers. 

Scatter in pools where mosquitoes breed. Also 
in dead. water anywhere. It sinks to bottom and 
slowly rising film of oil kills the ‘‘wigglers’’ and 
remains effectual for many weeks afterward. 

Sow it in shady shrubbery near your lawn 
seats or porch seats. Mosquitoes will keep away. 

Bi-Bi, rightly used, means absolute protection. 
It brings a new joy to your summer. It costs 
but little, and it lingers long. 


All Risk Is Ours 

Bi-Bi is sold under guarantee of complete sat- 
isfaction, or your money ba 

Price $1.00 per treatment, 3 treatments $2.50. 

Each treatment contains slightly less than 2 
pounds—30 ounces. Each ounce takes care of 
four square feet of ground surface beneath your 
shrubbery or four square feet of water surface. 
Figure what you need. 

B-Bi is not yet sold everywhere, so we sug- 
gest mail orders. Send check with your order, 
or pay the postman on delivery. We pay the 
postage when remittance accompanies order. 

Accept our promise and guarantee. Bi-Bi will 
solve your mosquito problem. 


——_——MAIL COUPON NOW——____ 
Bi-Bi Products Co., 
527 Exchange Bank Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Send me, under guarantee, ___ treatments of 
Bi-Bi. ($1.00 per treatment, 3 treatments $2.50.) 
oO Send C.O.D. I agree to pay postman pur- 


chase price plus postage and collection fee. 








Oo — 7 to “be —— ——_ 
Name-— oe a 
Address : i 
City ——_— —— State— ee S| 
































End your dry weather worries. Keep 
your lawns, flowers and garden fresh, green 
and beautiful with this proved all-purpose 
sprinkler. Sprinkles in a circle or on a 
straight line. Covers circular area up to 
80 feet or down to 15 feet according to 
pressure. Adjustable nozzle — rain-like 
drops or mist-like spray at your flager tips. 


DOUBLE fe ROTARY 


TRAOt wane RaGisTeRto 


JUNIOR SPRINKLER 


Scientifically constructed of finest ma- 
terials. Convenient skid base. Guaranteed! 


TRY 10 DAYS. Order now 
from this ad. If not satisfac- 
tory return sprinkler and 
money will be promptly re- 
funded. Descriptive literature 
on request. Order today! 


Double Rotary Sprinkler Co. 
207 Coca Cola Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 









DEALERS: 
Write for sales 
proposition. 













Whe arn tobea 


CAND SC APE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees, 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
‘AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
17-A Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 




















| On the Warpath Against the Insects 
| 


| 
| 


[ Continued from page 32] 


the garden. Of these pests there are two 
sorts—the chewing insects and the sucking 
insects. The first eat the foliage and can 
be controlled by spreading a poison on 
the leaves they eat. The second do not 
eat but merely suck the juice from the 
inner tissues of the plant. They can be 
destroyed only by applying contact poi- 
sons—poisons which encase their bodies 
in anair-tight film. Because insects breathe 
thru holes in the sides of their bodies, 
they are thereby smothered. 

The most generally used insecticides 
for the chewing insects contain arsenic. 
This is effective but leaves a white residue 
on the foliage and is likely to mar delicate 
blossoms. It is poisonous to humans and 
pets, for which reason many people prefer 
hellebore, but this, to be effective, must 
be absolutely fresh. Arsenical insecticides 
can be purchased in either paste or pow- 
dered form. 


FoLLow exactly the directions given. 
Keep the container closed when not in 
use and away from children’s prying 
fingers. Use 3 teaspoonfuls of powdered 


'lead arsenate to 1 gallon of water, or 


use 6 teaspoonfuls of arsenate paste to 1 


| gallon. For use on glossy-leaf plants add 


1 ounce of laundry soap to 1 gallon of 
water, which will make the spray stick 
better to the foliage. For delicate plants 


| and tender young shoots dilute the spray 
| one-third or one-half. If you wish to apply 
| arsenate as a dust use the following for- 
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| arsenate, 4! 


mula early in the morning when the foli- 
age is wet: 1 ounce of powdered lead 
, ounces of slaked lime, and 4 
ounces of superfine sulphur. 

For spraying use an efficient, well-made 
spray outfit such as may be had in a va- 
riety of forms from all reliable supply 
dealers. A conv enient method of applying 
dusting mixtures is to suspend a quantity 
of the dust in a porous cloth bag from a 
stick and gently tap it over the plant 
with another stick. A perforated tin can 
is also handy. A commercial dust gun is 
better, however, and is not expensive. 
Avoid inhaling the irritating dust. 

But spraying and dusting may become 
a pernicious habit. Never do it unless you 
have good evidence that there are insect 
marauders in your garden patch. Spray- 
ing is but rarely a preventive measure. 
Cleanliness and careful gardening will do 
more to prevent infestation than any 
amount of unsystematic spraying. 

To combat the sucking insects, the 
second group with which we ordinarily 
have to deal, we must use contact poisons. 
These insects can easily be observed, for 
they usually congregate in great numbers, 
as any of you 
know who have 
tried to pick nas- 
turtiums whose 
stems and leaves 


Mrs. Oakley E. Hull, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
is a great friend of this Silver Lake swan 
and her family of seven pretty children 


can usually be detected by the curling and 
discoloration of the leaves, drops of sticky 
honeydew on the foliage, the presence of 
black fungus on the leaves (this thrives on 
honeydew), lopsided flowers, stunted 
growth, and general unthriftiness. 


Mosr contact insecticides have a nico- 
tine base. Fresh tobacco dust alone is a 
good repellant, but the following formulae 
will be found helpful: Nicotine or Tobacco 
Solution: 1 to 114 teaspoonfuls of tobacco 
extract (should contain at least 40 per- 
cent nicotine), 1 gallon of water, and 1 
ounce of laundry soap or fish-oil soap 
added just before the spray is used; Nico- 
tine Dust: 4 ounce of nicotine sulphate 
and 914 ounces of hydrated lime, or, 4 
ounce of nicotine sulphate, 414 ounces of 
hydrated lime, 5 ounces of finely ground 
sulphur (mix thoroly and sift several 
times); Soap Spray: 1 pound of common 
laundry soap or fish-oil soap dissolved in 

3 or 4 gallons of hot water, applied luke- 
warm, either in this strength cr diluted to 
required strength according to the type of 
plant. 

Spray if possible during a dry period or 
after a rain or watering rather than be- 
fore. In using dusts which contain sulphur 
it is wise to apply it on a still, dry day 
when the temperature is above 70 de- 
grees. The sulphur fumes are liberated by 
the heat and thus serve as a good fumi- 
gant. 

In addition to these two sorts of insect 
pests there are several others, such as red 
spider, gall mites, white grubs, wire- 
worms, cutworms, slugs, and _ snails. 
Gnawed-off stems, a sudden wilting of an 
apparently healthy plant, or general un- 
thriftiness are indications of their pres- 
ence. Poison bait or poison sprays are 
the best remedies. 


THE poison bait is easily prepared by 
smearing pieces of apple, potato, or even 
bunches of succulent foliage, such as 
clover, with some such poison as paris 
green or white arsenic. Poison bait can 
be placed beneath flower pots or sprin- 
kled about the plants at nightfall. Care 
should be taken that it does not touch the 
plants and that children or pets cannot 
get at it before it is removed next morn- 
ing. Use 1 ounce of paris green or white 
arsenic, 114 pounds of dry bran, 4 ounces 
of molasses, } Vg pint of water. T horoly mix 
the dry ingredients and the fluid ingredi- 
ents in separate dishes, add together 
slowly, and allow the mixture to stand for 
several hours before using. 

The suffocation method is carried out 
by making a number of small holes about 
the plant or area 
where soil pests 
are suspected of 
being. These holes 
are then filled 





were thickly 
coated with black 
aphis. The mealy 
bugs, thrips, a- 
phids of all sorts, 
and the various 
scale insects be- 
long to this 
group. Even if 
the infestation is 
not noticeable it 





with I teaspoon- 
ful of carbon bi- 
sulphide or calci- 
um cyanide and 
. plugged with 
earth. The fumes 
of this poison per- 
meate the soil for 
a foot or more 
and are generally 
efficacious. 
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NOW ferns 


HOLYOKE:«:: HEATER 


for Only 
‘99 


Installation 
Extra 


Burns 
Kerosene 


Oil 


And at this extremely low 
price this new Holyoke Heater 
one of the greatest Hot Water Heater values obtainable. 
This company, known for years as makers of expensive 
eaters, now offers this revolutionary low-priced model. 
This makes it possible for everyone to now own a 
, Holyoke”. Gives 20 gallons hot water for 3 cents. 






WRITE Name 
FOR Address 
BOOKLET ee BODO. . 00 +00 000% 


HEATER CO. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


HOLYOKE 


92 Sargeant St. 








Sparrows drive 
away song birds, 
spread disease 
among poultry, 
destroy gardens. 
deface buildings. 
Ever-Set Traps 


are a positive, 
easy, humane way to get rid of them. . 
20,000 satisfied users testify to this! Send 
$4.75 for an Ever-Set Trap. Money-back 
guarantee. More information on request. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. Dopt.A, Davenport, fa. 





RUSTIC GARDEN FURNITURE 
Fretght paid east of Mississippt 
Sor White euse"’ $13.75 
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F BIRD HOUSES: Three for $3.95. Postpaid; Send for ciroular. 
KING MANUFACTURING CO., WILLIAMSTOWN, WN. J. 


cere] WATER p GOLD 
ermenen| LILIES“ FISH 


= y ’ 6 special Calico 

a AL! yun pad two 
water lilies (one red, 

h one white) allfor.... $2.50 

Beldts Aq BELDT’S AQUARIUM 

2145 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
orists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1035, 33rd Ave., $. E., Minacapolis, Minn. 


GOLD FISH 
iW Wo 


























When It’s Blossomtime 
in “Cherry City” 
[ Continued from page 56 | 


earth. Even the lilies of the field, in all 
their purity, would have had to look to 
their laurels beside the exquisite beauty 
of a Willamette cherry orchard. A subtle 
fragrance hangs over all; we hear the 
drowsy hum of myriad bees sipping the 
sweetness of the blossoms, and around 
about the lazy warmth of a spring day 
beckons and calls. 

Next we visit the tulip farms, where, 
with joyous abandon, acres of tulips 
mingle in one gorgeous riot of color. Along 
the road the cars are parked, while lines of 
guests pass up and down between the rows 
of blossoms. Here they may admire to their 
hearts’ content. Here they may ask ques- 
tions and make their selection of bulbs for 
fall delivery. It is much more satisfactory 
to select the colors for spring-flowering 
bulbs directly from the fields. Pictures in 
a seed catalog are poor substitutes, at 
best, and cannot show the wide range of 
delicate shades to be found in the origi- 
nals. Then, too, we profit by the tulip 
man’s experience as to the most effective 
methods of grouping and color harmony. 
Every visitor pictures in his mind’s eye a 
miniature tulip farm in his own home 
garden. The lure of the tulip is strong— 
as compelling as the call of the mythical 
sirens of ancient Greece. 

After leaving the tulip farms a beautiful 
drive thru miles of prune orchards may be 
taken by following the route south of 
Salem to the Rosedale district. Here the 
famous skyline orchards may be visited. 
When looking at them from a distance it 
is hard to distinguish between clouds and 
prune blossoms. 

The date of Blossom Day is controlled 
entirely by weather conditions, but it is 
always held on a Sunday. Sometimes it is 
necessary to wait fill five or six days be- 
fore, to announce it. The first Blossom 
Day was held fifteen years ago, on March 
29. Somtimes even the magic of sunshine 
and showers, which Oregonians pridefully 
boast of in the slogan— 


“Oregon thrives on balanced weather, 
4 ° ”” 
Rain and sunshine work together” — 


is insufficient to bring out the blossoms at 
such an early date, and the latest Blos- 
som Day on record was May 7, 1922. 

Other towns have beauty spots which 
are as varied as the locality and climatic 
conditions in which we find them. Each 
is interesting in its own way and would be 
doubly valued for the sharing. When it is 
estimated that around 10,000 people an- 
nually enjoy the benefits of Salem’s vast 
garden spot on Blossom Day, surely it is 
a most worthwhile project which spreads 
the creed of friendliness beyond the limits 
of one’s own garden door. 





House numbers painted on the street 
curb are lighted by automobile lights 
when approached, and will be found a 
great convenience both during the day 
and night. 


Be sure that all cutting blades and 
belts on home-workshop machinery are 
well guarded. Sheet-metal guards may 
save accidents. 
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RUNNING WATER AT 
= JILL N SINK 








ps keep 


her smilin 


These young wives who are just 
starting out in homes of their own 
should never have to pump water 
by hand—and lug heavy water pails. 
It’s hard work, even for a man. 

Contrast this irksome labor with 
the ease of drawing water from 
handy faucets. Running water at 
the kitchen sink—in the bathroom 
and the laundry—will do more to 
keep her smiling than any other 
single home improvement. 


DELCO 
WATERBOY only 


This Delco Water System for shal- 
low wells is yours on easy terms 
for as little as $75—complete with 
pressure tank. With tank GAL- 
VANIZED inside and out, only 
$78.50. And all Delco Deep Well 
Models are offered at sharply 
reduced prices. Whether your 
home is large or small—in city or 
country—there’s a model that 
exactly meets your requirements. 
Mail the coupon. 


DELCO 


WATER SYSTEMS 


fr ee sake O-146 
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WATERIZED 
MODERNIZED 






THE HOME 
IS THE HOME 







See Advertising Index, page 111 
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Sure Death to 


Fas 
‘! 


COLONIES 


(See Coupon Below) 


TH! Antrol System kills whole ant col- 
onies because it does the work right 
. at the source! 








in the nest. 


It consists rs small glass containers set 
around your house or garden, according 
to simple directions. The containers are 
filled with special Antrol Syrup which the 
worker ants carry to the nest for food. The 
whole colony is killed... quickly...surely 

.. permanently. Antrol is safe to use 


around children or pets. 


Get Antrol from your seed, hardware, or 
drug dealer today. If he does not have it, 
mail coupon below giving his name. We 
will send you free instructive booklet on 
pest control... also refer you to nearest 
Antrol dealer. 





or — PESTS euch as cutworms, 
ugs, earwigs, etc., by simply eprink- 

fing 8% te the ready ared meal, on the 
— under plants and ehrubs. Safe...sure 
-- economical. Ask your desten about Snarol. 


Alntrol 


Kills Ants in the Nest 


[anton LABORATORIES, Inc. 
| 651 Imperial Street, Los Angeles 
Please send me without cost or obligation 

| instructive booklet on pest control. 
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cutting edge. 2 
of your lawn gar- 
. Ga of them for $3.75—save 
money. Regularly priced $4.50. Or any 
one may 
peer Costa te t —order direct. .We 
pay postage. Satisfaction guaran Cte so 
Ne 200 con can return by postman without o 
ing or iene venmer-- vates, 
kneeli: igs a clean, sharp trench pane = meg digs oriite 
ee oes for costing. weeds, 
hicel is rs _ og . 
3/2 feet tor-Noe -- weats ws marine 
high, garden tool LK: ee lawn. $1 ‘00. 
IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP CO. 
1411-14th Street Wisconsin 
















12 World’s Best Irises $2.00 


MORNING SPLENDOR, glowing red, medal 
winner, leads this unsur le list. Others are: 
I Gold Imperial, Lord of June, Ambassadeur, Mme. 
Gaudichau, pane Williamson, age Caterina 
Iris King, Ma Mie, Isoline, Mary G bson and 
Dream. All labeled and shipped Mme $2.00. 
Positively no substitution. 

SEMINOLE, the sensational bright red, with 19 
other fine irises, including three fragrant, three 
pink and three red, $1.00 postpaid.. All labeled; 
all different. 

FREE with both collections a fall blooming tris. 


THE IRIS GARDEN, Rie. 1, Overland Park, Kans. 
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Boys and Girls, 
YOU Are Invited 


[| Continued from page 20 | 
To Old Members, Attention! 


Now what do you suppose I am going 
to ask my tried and true Junior Garden 
Club Knights to do? 

You have been adventuring with me in 
the realm of flowers, gardens, and Nature 
for many months. We have won many a 
bout with the Black Prince of Ugliness, 
and we shall keep right on winning them 
until he leaves our beautiful country. To 
do this we shall need to strengthen and 
enlarge our forces. We shall need more 
Junior Garden Club Knights to help us. 
So this is what I am going to ask you to 
do: 

I want each one of my Junior Gardeners 
who has been adventuring with me to 
find a new Junior Garden Club Knight 
to join our merry troop. And then I want 
you to act as counselor, or guide, to that 
new Junior Garden Club Knight. You 
can tell him to start on his first venture 
in Flower Knowledge. Help him to fill in 
the coupon on page 20 in order that he 
may have a button and certificate of mem- 
bership. 


For June Meetings 
Adventure in Perennials 


In APRIL and May we planted the 
seeds of annuals. Annuals are flower mes- 
sengers of beauty that must be planted 
each year, for they do not live but one 
year. W hile our annuals are growing and 
getting ready to bloom we are going to 
get acquainted with another family of 
flowers called perennials (pronounced per- 
en’-i-als). 

Perennials are plants that come up 
every year from their roots. They do not 
bloom for as long a time as annuals. Each 
perennial has its season of bloom; for in- 
stance, the peonies and iris bloom for per- 
haps a month, and there are other peren- 
nials, such as delphiniums and daisies, 
which will bloom all summer long. Then 
they have a rest period in which they 
gather from the ground and the air 

strength for next year’s growth and blos- 
soms. 

There are hundreds of delightful peren- 
nial plant families that we shall want in 
our gardens. Many of you already have 
some of these permanent flower guests in 
your gardens. Whether you have them or 
not, I would like you to learn the names 
of five new perennial plants this month. 
Find a picture of each of them in your 
seed catalog and paste them in your gar- 
den notebook. Learn how to spell their 
common names correctly. Of course, if 
you are Climbers or Master Gardeners 
you will want to know their real botanical 
names, too, won’t you? 

Try to visit a garden where the five 
perennials you have chosen are growing. 
Decide which one you like best, and then, 
if possible, plant the perennial that you 
have chosen in your garden. Find out 
from the catalog Ba it likes sun or 
shade and the kind of soil in which it will 
grow happiest. When you plant it be sure 
to dig the hole deeply enough so that its 
roots will not be crowded. Spread the 





CANARY OWNERS! 
GET THIS SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


IMPROVE YOUR 
CANARY’S SONG! 


Take advantage of 
this o portunity to 
try Spratt’s Sing- 
Song, a — ened of 
rare t ial 
offer!" A Ise tn of 
i ng and a 

of “Canaries, The 
Varieties and Man- 
a age priced at 

be sent post 
free 9 any address in 
U.S. A. in return for 
15c in stamps and dealer’s name. 
Write SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, 


Sp LE yt 
SPRATT'S 
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TRIM YOUR HEDGE 3 TIMES FASTER 
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STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR iy, 


for Small Farms, 
urseries 


“Gardeners, Florists, Nu 


Does 5 ie 
ANDARD anaes COMPANY ‘~<a! 
Minneapolis, Minn. iphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
3202 Como Ave. Jase Chestnut St. 148 Cedar St. 


INGALE | IRIS COLLECTION 


benas, Suament, 680 Body 3 large, — ul. trearent. 506 











Lav 1 Pink for 
All labeled; paid fall i = oy ‘soe, Three colleo- 
tions for $1. ideal time to t. "Gweevest offer ever made. 
List of on bead, ections, Iris literature, FREE. 


CARLINVILLE, ILL. 





MARK AND IDENTIFY YOUR CHOICE FLOWERS, 
shrubs, trees, and plants with NEW IDEA PLANT 
LABELS. leandermen by eat renewable. 
naan labels. Send for sample and me 
exRDEN PR DUCTS CO. Dept.25 Canton, 0 
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roots carefully, and then sprinkle a hand- 
ful or two of loamy soil over them. Pour 
3 or 4 cupfuls of water into the hole, and 
then fill up with more soil. Press the soil 
firmly around the plant with your hands, 
then water again. Then put a light mulch 
of soil on top. Keep it shaded from the hot 
sun for a day or two. 

Many perennials can be raised from 
seed. (Read the article on page 44 in the 
May number of Better Homes and Gardens). 
Sow these just as you would annuals. 
Keep them watered and shaded until they 
are 3 or 4 inches high, and then trans- 
plant them to their permanent places in 
the garden. And remember that peren- 
nials grown from seed may not bloom the 
first year. 

Write to tell me when you have done 
these things, inclosing a 2-cent stamp, and 
I shall send you something interesting 
about perennials for your garden note- 
book. 


A Garden Hunt 


I AM wondering how many of you can 
find the correct answers, in this month’s 
Better Homes and Gardens, to the following 
five garden questions? 
1. Why does our garden philosopher 
think that poets should name the 
flowers and scientists name the bugs? 
See page 8. 
. Of what use is a cloth-house garden? 
See page 34. 
. What is meant by “a gardened 
home”? See page 18. 
4. How many of the plants do you 
know which Mrs. Engelhardt planted 
at her home? See page 18. 
5. Name an insect with sucking mouth- 
parts. See page 108. 
Look up these answers and copy them 
into your garden notebook so you can 
remember them better. 
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To Junior Garden Club 
Counselors and Parents 


We HAVE felt for sometime that many 
boys and girls who would like to become 
Junior Gardeners have not done so be- 
cause they were unable to find a coun- 
selor to guide and assist them. We there- 
fore are attempting to satisfy this need 
and give every boy and girl an oppor- 
tunity to find joy, beauty, and interest in 
Howers, gardens, and Nature. We would 
not think of dropping our regularly or- 
ganized Junior Garden Clubs. As a 
matter of fact, we are planning more in- 
structive and interesting activities than 
ever before. We suggest, however, that 
it will strengthen the healthful and happy 
interest of your Junoir Garden Club 
members in their various activities if 
you encourage each to act as counselor 
to a new Junior Gardener. 

We have had the feeling that we should 
have at least 100,000 Junior Gardeners. 
Our Junior Garden Club organization has 
grown in a healthy manner, but thousands 
of other boys and girls have desired to 
join and have not, we are convinced, be- 
cause they could not secure counselors. 
In future the activities for the individual 
members will be simplified greatly so that 
they can be easily accomplished without 
adult leadership. We hope that the inter- 
est of individual members will lead to the 
formation of many Junior Garden Clubs, 
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8 DISCUSSING the fact that two Nebraska wom- 
en were named among the great women of America, 
the Lincoln (Nebraska) Sunday Star recently pub- 
lished a full-page article mentioning a few other 
Nebraska women who might well have been named. 
Among them is Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. We are glad 
to pass this information on to you, because it shows 
that a prophet may have honor in her own country 
and because Miss Kinscella is a frequent contributor 
to Better Homes and Gardens. 


WAINWRIGHT EVANS, who is author of a series 
of articles on family relationships and attitudes now 
appearing in Better Homes and Gardens, is exception- 
ally fitted, by reason of long study he has given these 
problems, to write such a series. Happy home life 
depends much upon the mental attitudes of members 
within the family, and the effect of the attitudes of 
relatives and close friends upon the family. As you 
read these articles you may think of other problems 
of like nature which you believe to be of great impor- 
tance. If you do, write us about them, for this is your 
own magazine, reflecting your own experiences and 
thoughts. 


4 HEN our subscriber friends send in subscriptions 
from neighbors who have not hitherto taken Better 
Homes and Gardens, we always experience a warm 
glow; in fact, hundreds of thousands of our readers 
send in their subscriptions thru their friends. To help 
realize the goal we have set for this year we are making 
this task more worth while by offering a copy of My 
Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book, as seen on page 

73, for a small club of subscriptions. | am sure you 
will be delighted with this book, to judge from the 
hundreds of letters of enthusiastic approval which 
have come to us. 


THE two-weeks vacation has become almost an 
institution in American life. Some have more and 
some have less, but two weeks is probably a fair aver- 
age. When you look forward to a fortnight of relaxa- 
tion, rest, and recreation, you want to know that you 
are packing the most possible vacation into the allotted 
period. No one in the country is better qualified to 
give advice on such a subject than Frank J. Taylor, 
who, in this issue, gives some very practical and valu- 
able suggestions on this subject. You will all find his 
article interesting. And then Frank Solar tells of some 
handy helps a vacationist can make. Next month 
there will be a practical article on log cabins, by 
Frank E. Brimmer, which will interest you. 


How did people make gardens away back three or 
four centuries ago? There is not one of you whose 
imagination is not aroused at such a thought. In the 
magazine this month a little peep into the garden of 
Anne Hathaway, sweetheart of William Shakespeare, 
gives you an inkling of gardening as it was practiced 
in the days when Anne and William were walking 
upon the earth in the glamorous and romantic atmos- 
phere of an old English countryside. 

I am sure you will be interested in knowing that the 
article was written by Mrs. Bessie Buxton, who is a 
leader of the Massachusetts garden-club movement 
and also secretary of the National Council of State 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Garden Club Federations. One of the most inspiring 
events in the recent experience of the editor and his 
wife happened a year ago when Mrs. Buxton piloted 
us thru the Arnold Arboretum, in the outskirts of 
Boston. We were then more than ever impressed by 
her remarkable grasp of garden lore and her ability to 
see the historical charm of gardens and garden mate- 
rial. Even in this comparatively young country we are 
acquiring an historical background, and this is a pleas- 
ing thought as we dig and plant and nurture. 


From Minneapolis comes a letter from Mrs. G. N. 
Basset in which she speaks of the artistic ideas stimu- 
lated by Better Homes and Gardens, and then says 

“You not cnly supply us with ideas galore but actually 
Save us money in ways not usually advertised.” 

Good taste in itself is inexpensive. Architects gen- 
erally agree that many of the houses built by inexperi- 
enced farmers and village-dwellers out of material 
close at hand, in France, England, and America, two 
and three centuries ago are excellent architecture. 

Once I personally inspected a little old stone house 
in Pennsylvania which was built two hundred years 
ago by an immigrant farmer. It did not cost more than 
a few hundred dollars perhaps. And yet it has been 
taken over by an eminent Philadelphia architect, who 
is making an addition to it, in the same style as the 
original. 

It is a mistake to jump to the conclusion that such 
a house is necessarily expensive. Better Homes and 
Gardens is earnestly interested in spreading the newer 
gospel of good taste, which keeps the thought of ex- 
pense apart from the problems, since, as we have 
shown, money is often secondary. It is not practicable 
to lay down ironclad rules as to what is good taste 
and what is bad, for individual opinion varies, but 
we present, each month, the best obtainable material, 
in building, interior decoration, landscape design, and 
other home material, which suggests good taste at low 
cost. One of the great and important goals toward 
which Better Homes and Gardens is advancing is the 
establishment of beauty everywhere, for the heritage 
of beauty is one that rightfully belongs to every citi- 
zen, whether he lives in a mansion or a two-room cot- 
tage. 

Better Homes and Gardens’ readers, as a rule, love to 
spend money on their homes, for it is there that they 
have their greatest happiness. Some prefer to empha- 
size draperies, or furniture, or gardens, or other fea- 
tures. Each individual must choose for himself. But 
there are so many ways to find those things that give 


joy. As the beauty of the rose, the blue sky, and the 


green-and-gold-splashed landscape is free to every- 
one, so is beauty in gardened homes available to all. 


My THREE-YEAR-OLD boy is imitative. He likes 
tochop ruthlessly at any tree that happens to be handy, 
when he sees me pruning a newly planted shrub or 
sapling. He takes the hoe and vigorously attacks the 
bluegrass turf, because he sees me “lifting the face” 
of the lawn where there is a sunken place. It is a little 
hard to keep my patience, but if I can manage a while 
and not discourage him, he will gradually learn to use 
discretion, and may become a real gardener. This 
would certainly be worth the 

effort it requires. He is already 

a Junior Garden Club member ‘ 

but does not realize it. 





































Don’t you think this is true about commence- 
ment: It isn’t the ceremonies that count so 
much, nor even one’s satisfaction in a job well 
finished, but, isn’t it rather the generous 
appreciation—the hearty approval of friends, 
relatives and the family—that makes the day 
so very happy and memorable? 


That very same thing is true of business. The 
1931 Oaklands and Pontiacs have been very 
successful. We like that, of course, but what 
we like a great deal more is the hearty man- 
ner in which our friends express approval of 
these cars whenever and wherever automo- 
biles are discussed. 


Of course, different people like different things 
about automobiles, but we believe that if you 
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HEARTY APPROVAL OF THE TASK WELL DONE 


ask almost any Oakland or Pontiac owner 
about his car, the first thing he would say 
would be about this: 


He likes the way his car performs—the fact 
that it gets away quickly, never labors and has 
a top speed he’ll hardly ever use. He likes the 
appearance of his car—his friends like it, and 
his family is proud of it. And, finally, both he 
and his family like the comfort of their car— 
the quiet ease of its Fisher bodies, insulated 
against heat and cold, and with adjustable, 
deep-cushioned seats. 


You'll probably like the same things, but after 
all, the only satisfactory way to know a car is to 
drive it. Won’t you visit your nearest Oakland- 
Pontiac dealer and take the wheel yourself? 
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